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PREFACE. 


Most Courteous Reader, could you but 
* experience the ennui of inditing a preface, 
introduction, avant-propos, in short, that 


half-dozen of pages, whose office, like that 


of a certain lordly personage in waiting on | 


a certain occasion, is to usher on the scene 
a more or less goodly company, all in their 
courtly attire ;—were you reduced to such 
extremity, you would unquestionably feel 
some indulgence for the wight who is now 
ealled upon by his worthy publisher to 
scribble the preamble de rigueur. To the 
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PREFACE. 


Most Courteous Reader, could you but 
experience the ennui of inditing a preface, 
introduction, avant-propos, in short, that 


half-dozen of pages, whose office, like that 


of a certain lordly personage in waiting on | 


a certain occasion, is to usher on the scene 
a more or less goodly company, all in their 
courtly attire ;—were you reduced to such 


extremity, you would unquestionably feel 


some indulgence for the wight who is now ~ 


ealled upon by his worthy publisher to 


scribble the preamble de rigueur. 'To the 
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members of that ancient, valorous, and 
highly respectable corps, “ in foolscap uni- 
forms, turned up with ink,” the consumption 
of midnight oil is a serious consideration,— 
one far outweighing the empty pleasure of 
polishing prefaces,— gems of genius, no 
doubt, yet destined to remain unnoticed by 
the amateurs, who make it a point never to 
cut the leaves of an introductory address. 
Now, reader, only to observe the diversity 
of tastes that prevail among the tribe! 
There is positively nothing from which, 
under actual circumstances, your humble 
servant derives more comfort, than from the 
reflection that you will perhaps be good- 
natured enough not to peruse a line of this 
essay ;—not that it has been penned with- 
out much painful pondering, and deep 


research, but—I have my reasons. You 
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are, therefore, most strenuously advised; 
should you have unguardedly arrived thus 
far, to stop short instanter. Ye see there 
is a preface: the etiquette of an introduc- 
tion has been observed, and why waste 
-your valuable time (especially in this 
march-of-intellect age) in pursuing a fugi- 
tive idea through the tortuous maze of an 


author’s verbosity ? 


If, after this warning, you will journey to 
the end of the stage, with the avant courier 
of my modest volume, whose fault is it 
should you feel displeased with your homely 
travelling companion? However, to avoid, 
as much as possible, the chance of so 
untoward an event, I proceed, with your 
gracious permission, to cut short all digres- 


sion from the main point, and to offer a few 
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remarks explanatory of the birth, parentage, 
and baptism of the little stranger, for whom 


I venture to solicit a kind welcome. 


There was a time,—a halcyon time— 
when a good, nay, even a passable jest, 
would have made me laugh for a week 
together: even now that the wholesome — 
gravity occasioned by a few rubs in the 
rough road of life has somewhat lengthened 
my profile, I cannot avoid a smile when I 
recollect the joke of an honest horse-dealer, 
(I believe it is a Joe Miller,) who, when . — 
cross-questioned by a customer, accounted 
after a most unusual fashion for a brace of 
broken knees observable in a steed just 
purchased. “That horse,” said the vender, 
“ broke his knees in consequence of a most 


uncommon accident. I was riding him quietly 
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along a smooth turnpike road, when all at 
once he—fairly tumbled down.” In imitation 
of this truly admirable candour, I would 
acquaint the gentle reader, that this my 
octavo owes its birth to considerations 
which have never yet actuated any author, 
if you will only take his own word ;—and 
why should you doubt him ?—* for Brutus 
is an honourable man.” In plain downright 
English, my little book has, with all due 
attention, been concocted, printed, pub- ~ 
lished and advertised, with a view to bene- 
fit the author, as well as to edify and delight 
the public. I may claim some slight share 
of praise, not so much for the sincerity, as 
for the novelty, of this confession. The 
rude honesty of my declaration must not, 
however, incline the reader to imagine that 


a story is wholly unconnected with the 
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title of my work. Thereby hangs a tale, 
| though neither a romantic nor a long one. 
Most of the following sketches have already 
appeared, at various intervals, in the pe- 
riodicals of the day. A few friends, in this 
instance, probably mistaking the suggestions 
of their partiality for the dictates of their 
judgment, recommended the author to make 
a desperate attempt at rescuing his scattered 
effusions from the total oblivion inflicted on 
all those fugitive repositories of wit, whose 
little month has passed, and were moreover 
rash enough to aid and abet him in publish- 
ing his “shreds and patches” in the collec- 
tive and tangible form in which they are. 
now presented. Notwithstanding the wun- 
common motives already alluded to, and 


which, in sad and sober truth, chiefly urged 


the scribbling culprit to the temerity of an 


> 
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exhibition in print, much preparation was 
necessary in order to brace his nerves for 
the undertaking. A cabinet council of the 
accomplices in his delinquency was held 
every evening during twelve successive 
nights. On each night a separate tale was 
read aloud before the junta of friendly 
critics, who, after some revision, many com- 
ments, and now and then a sharp argument, 
invariably terminated the debate by fixing 
their imprimatur on the subject of discussion. 


All, however, was not yet accomplished. 


My book, like a city dame, still wanted a 


title. “ What's ina name ?” asks the immor- 
tal bard. “ Every thing’—boldly responds 
my Publisher. For my own part, I was 
nonplussed ; when luckily a member of the 
above-mentioned select vestry at once re- 


lieved my embarrassment, by proposing for 


' 
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my work a prenomen suggested by the 
round dozen of nocturnal preparatory 
ordeals to which my pages had been collec- 
tively submitted. For want-of a better, the 
idea was adopted nem, con. and the learned 
Theban who extricated me from so serious » 
a dilemma, and to whom I here offer my 
best acknowledgments, was hailed as the 
baptismal sponsor of the Twelve Nights. 


One more confession, and I commit these 
pages to the hand of destiny, or rather, to 
the fingers and thumbs of the public. The 
periodical literature of our neighbours, the 
_ French, has furnished me with the ground- 
work and the materials of most of my 
sketches. Were I not impelled to this state~ 
ment by a wish to “render unto Cesar the 


things that are Ceesar’s,” some good-natured 
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reviewer, should such condescend to wield 
his grey goose-quill against so obscure a 
trifler as myself—some hebdomadal critic in 
his devotion to the commonwealth of iettons; 
would, no doubt, publish the important dis- 
covery, and shew me up as a melancholy 


example to future literary Corsairs. 


Reader, till we meet again after this pro- 
logue to my poor entertainment, I make 
my most graceful retiring bow; and if 
amongst my momentary adieux, I may in- 
sinuate one brief supplication, I would fain 
intreat you to regard the humble caterer for 
your amusement with the philosophic good- 
will of Sterne’s heedless critic,—‘* pleased 
he knows not why, and cares not where- 


fore.” 


NIGHT THE FIRST. ~ . . 


THE % 


EVE OF WALPURGIS, 


A GERMAN STORY. 


PART I. 


THE 
EVE OF WALPURGIS*. 
PART I. 


—>— 


“ Ces récits fabuleux - 
Qu’aux lueurs de la lampe au vague effroi propices, 
Le soir prés du foyer racontent les nourrices.” F 
Le Rot pes AULNEs. 


ON a cold, dark, rainy, windy, dismal, diabolical 
night, (we hope the reader will accept the nume- 
tical force of our adjuncts in lieu of a poetical 
description,)—on such a night then, the streets of 


* The Eve of Walpurgis is celebrated in the annals of German 
superstition. According to popular tradition, on that night (from 
30th of April to Ist of May) sorcerers and witches assemble to 

_ perform their infernal rites. The theatre of this ceremony has 
been placed by old legends on the summit of Mount Blockeberg, 
one of the Harz Mountains. 
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the old-fashioned city of Prague, as might be ex-” 
pected, were tolerably well scoured of their a 
i lation. A few houseless beggars, making a virtue 
of necessity, alone braved the fury of the ements, 
and implored the charitable succour of | > honest : 
: cite ‘who might occasionally be seen seudding 


alo to gain the nearest coffee-house, and’ who, 
: the plenitude of their wisdom; and the fulness 
of. their stomachs, wordered what could induce a 
“Set of idle wretches to stroll about, instead of 
fee ooking for occupation. Every body, in short, 
_ # was sheltered, or seeking shelter, except such as 
. had their own reasons for doing otherwise. 
__ Amongst others, M. Robert de Schwarz, an honest, 
and what many thought of : greater importance, a 
wealthy merchant of W——, had housed himself 
from “ the pelting of the pitiless storm” in the 
Café du Casino. Comfortably seated as near as 
_ Possible to the stove, which was the central point . 
: tra tion, he listened to the howling of the 
nd aw of the heavy drops against 
a between each gust of wind, and 
: Dy complacent sipped his bowl 
I pagers that Bese werd man 
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should bear as little resemblance as possible to 
the outward complexion of the time. He sipped 
—and sipped again—to kill the arch destroyer— 
or to keep out the cold—or for any other such 
laudable motive as may have actuated the reader 
when engaged in a similar pastime. He next 
looked at the gazettes, read a long account of the 
Pacha of Egypt, and informed himself minutely 
of the price of beet-root. Having thumbed the 
papers in every direction, backwards—forwards; 
having tortured the advertisements, legislative de- 
bates, accidents, &c., as a last resource, he deli- 
berately drew out his tooth-pick, took another sip 
of punch, leaned back in his chair, and began to 
examine his neighbours. At a table near him 
- were seated two grave-looking personages, busily 
engaged in a rubber of chess; to which they 
deyoted as much painful attention as if the fate 
of empires had depended on each move. A few 
young folks stood near one of the windows, and 
made each other’s hair stand on end with dreadful 
stories of spectres, vampires, 


 “ Of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
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‘ 


A little mysterious-looking old man, dressed in a 5 
chesnut-coloured coat of triangular cut, paced up 
and down the room with measured strides. From 
the instant that Schwarz observed this personage, 
his attention was incapable of wandering to any 


other object. ‘The newspapers were pushed aside, 


his tooth-pick was returned to its ivory case, the _ 


silver punch-ladle dropped from his hand, and, 
with an unaccountable feeling of curiosity, ap- 
proaching almost to superstitious awe, he riveted 
his eyes upon the movements of the stranger. 
Each moment that Schwarz contemplated the 
little old gentleman, augmented his undefinable 
sensations, His panic-struck imagination disco- 
vered something unnatural and repulsive in the 
features of the individual, who seemed, by an irre- _ 
sistible spell, to fascinate his gaze. Even the 
fashion of the stranger’s coat filled him with con- 
sternation ; it was not like another coat; it had a 
sort of hieroglyphic cut about it; it was made 
after the mode of other days, and almost seemed 
the workmanship of more than human hands. 
The object of Schwarz’ attention was in stature 


~ below the middle size ; his age might have been 
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about fifty or sixty ; a tolerably ample provision 
of black, shining hair covered his head like a flat 
uy paste, and descended in a point upon his forehead. 
4 His swarthy visage, when viewed in the reflexion 
of the lamp, in colour somewhat resembled a well- 
scoured mahogany table; his nose turned up, as 
if to’ get out of the way of his mouth, which was 
not unlike a large sabre cut, extending from ear to 
ear. The catalogue of his physical attractions 
was completed by a pair of high cheek-bones, and 
large eyes, whence flames seemed to shoot athwart 
his immoveable features, like lightning over a 
sombre landscape. “That man,” thought Schwarz, 
“was surely intended by nature for a hangman, 
a grand inquisitor, or a captain of banditti. I 
should not much covet his society on an unfre- 
quented road. I warrant me, that face of his and 
laughter have long been sworn enemies.” 

The stranger, who had listened for a moment to 
the conversation that was passing in the embrasure 
ofa window, seemed to divine Schwarz’ thoughts: 
turning his keen eyes full upon him, he laughed, 
as if to give the lie to his opinion. But, good 
heavens! what a laugh! It sent a cold shudder 
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through the veins of our honest merchant, who 
fancied he beheld the prince of darkness grinning 
at the reception of some new subject. He cast an 
involuntary and furtive glance downwards, expect- 
ing to see the well-known cloven foot, which, from 
time immemorial, has been an inseparable appen- 
dage to Lucifer in the course of his terrestrial 
excursions. His expectations were partly realized: 
the stranger’s left foot, laced up in a boot of pecu- 
liar shape, was what is vulgarly denominated a 
clubbed foot. Notwithstanding that he limped, 
his tread was so light, that the noise of his steps 
was scarcely audible. Schwarz took up a news- 
paper, which he held before him, but over which 
his eyes were continually peering, when he ima- 
gined that he could, without observation, watch 
the movements of the mysterious personage. 

As the stranger passed before the table at which 
the chess-players were seated, one of them, in a 
tone of triumph, exclaimed to his adversary, 
“ This time, at least, you are caught.”—The ex- 
traordinary being in the chesnut-coloured coat 

stopped short in his monotonous march, cast a 


rapid glance over the board, and observed, with 
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emphatic solemnity, to the supposed conqueror, 
“ You are in error; before three moves you will 
be mated.” The soi-disant winner laughed with 
a disdainful air; the loser shook his head, and lo! 
precisely at the third move the former was check- 
mated! “ Wonderful!” muttered Schwarz ; “ who 
can he be?” 

Whilst the players re-arranged their board, one 


of the spectators accosted the personage in the’ 


chesnut-coloured coat; “ You laugh, sir,” said he ; 
“ and I perceive, that in estimating the nature of 

. things, you judge by thé rule of contraries. You 
have probably read Schelling * ?” 

** Undoubtedly,”—replied he of the chesnut- 
coloured coat ;—“ your vaunted Schelling is a 
poet who mistakes the visions of his fancy for 
realities. The philosophers of to-day are the same 
as ever: the blind, dispute about colours ;—the 
deaf, argue on the theory of sounds.” 

The heated imagination of Schwarz discerned 
something unusually profound in these words,— 


something mysterious in the tone and manner in 


* Schelling, a German philosopher. 
BS 
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which they were pronounced. The whole audi- 
tory appeared in some degree to partake his sen- 
sation. Meanwhile, the object of general curiosity 
had taken up his hat and disappeared. 

*—“ Who can he be ?”—thought Schwarz, as 
he, too, mechanically released his hat from the 
peg to which it was suspended, and left the now 
deserted coffee-room. 

The storm was over. “I shall dream of that 
awful, chesnut-coloured coat :—who can he be ?” 
—again demanded Schwarz,—and he shook his 
head ; a practice which he always found extremely 
useful in the solution of a difficult question. 


_He at length regained his hotel,—undressed, om 


and went to bed, without having hit upon any 
satisfactory answer to his thrice-repeated question 
of—* Who can he be?” ‘ 
He tossed and tumbled : the mysterious old man 
still haunted his imagination :—in the darkness of 
the night the chesnut-coloured coat was present to 
his “ mind’s eye,” with its grotesque triangular 
seams and fantastic buttons. He counted one,— 
two o'clock. At last, exhausted with restlessness 


and anxiety, he fell into a feverish slumber. 
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The chesnut-coloured coat visited him in his 
dreams. The cloven-footed stranger seemed to 
enter his chamber, notwithstanding that- the door 
was fastened: (but what barrier could locks op- 
pose to such a visitor?) He took a tum or two 
across the room, with the same stealthy and noise- 
less pace that had fixed the attention of Schwarz 
at the Café du Casino, and at last slowly ap- 
proached the bed. A cold perspiration bedewed 
the limbs of its occupant; his hair stood on end, 
and almost dislodged his woollen nightcap from 

its position. The stranger, “ grinning horribly a 
3 ghastly smile,” extended his hand to Schwarz, 
who, with an effort of desperation, raised himself 
on his seat. His teeth chattered:—the stranger 
“was gone; but, to the inconceivable amazement 
and horror of Schwarz, on the spot where his 
_ yisitor had stood, he beheld—the terrible chesnut- 
coloured coat, vacant of its late possessor, but 
standing bolt upright, as if embodied by an invi- 
sible form. The view of the poisoned shirt, the 
Centaur’s fatal gift to Dejanira, could not have 
caused him half so much affright. With a deep 
‘lengthened groan he—awoke. It was time: the 
B6 


_ morning sun shone bright and cheerful. He 
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leaped from his couch, and looked out at the win- 
dow ; the sight of the busy population of Prague 
roused him from his feverish trance. He dressed ; 


himself in haste, descended to breakfast, and — : 


almost forgot the chesnut-coloured coat. he 
Schwarz had been absent from his native town 
about six weeks, and had been staying at Prague, — 


Those now terminated, he was anxious to return _ uy 
home, where his wife and children impatiently — F 
awaited him. It was the first time in his life that _ 
he had been so long separated from the objects of ; \ i 
his affection. He was still young, and, strangeto 
say, though he had been five years married, was 
still in love with his wife. « He therefore speedily _ 
made up his packages, took leave of his acquaint- 
ances at Prague, and ordered his host to prepare 
his bill, purposing to set out the next day. 

On the morning of his intended departure, Bo- 
niface tapped at his door, and respectfully pre- 
sented our hero with a roll of paper magnificently 
arrayed in ciphers. Schwarz had a laudable but — 


rather singular custom, which we recommend to 
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our travelling readers. It was his wont never to 
- examine one by one the items of an innkeeper’s 

bill, but simply to cast up the addition of the sum. 

If the host’s arithmetic was not found at fault, the 
charges were never disputed, but the amount 

P instantly paid. If, on the contrary, the slightest 
error was discovered in the totalisation of the 
account, Schwarz grumbled—and stamped—and 
swore ; albeit that swearing was not his besetting 
sin;—and ended, as usual in such cases—by 
paying. f 

Agreeably to this custom, Schwarz hastily 
totted up the items of the account now presented 
to him: the addition was perfectly correct ; there 
was therefore no disputing the moderation of the 
charges. Not-having silver in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the innkeeper’s demand and provide for 
the expenses of the road, he dived his hand into 
his pocket to search for his note-case, intending 
to offer a draught for the amount of his bill. 


His phiz assumed an expression of most rueful 


by one turned inside out :—the note-case was not 


to be found. LEyery corner of the room was 


length:—every pocket about his person was one 
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disturbed,—but the note-case was gone! Schwe rz 
stood aghast: the note-case contained six thou- 
sand francs in bank paper ;— No joke,” as our 
traveller observed, “ in these hard times.” — 


next emptied of their contents ;—still the unlucky — 
note-case was not forthcoming. Schwarz was” ) 
at his wits’ end. ‘“ This,” cried he, “ is human . 
life! Only let a man enjoy a moment’s quiet, and — r 
the devil is on the watch to play him some slippery _ 
trick. The only way to escape disappointment 
and chagrin, is—to be pleased with nothing.” - 
After this sagacious and philosophical remark, _ 
Schwarz made up his mind that the note-case was sail 
lost or stolen, The letters of his dear Fanny were 
enclosed along with his bank-notes. How was he 
to recover his property? He could make no oppo- 
sition to the payment, as he was ignorant of the 
numbers of the notes, and the finder or thief had if Ke 
perhaps already converted them into cash. "Si 
Schwarz rubbed his forehead, and meditated . = 
profoundly, but could hit upon no expedient :— 


he therefore began to swear,—a remedy to which, wf 
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as we have already observed, he had recourse only 
upon grand occasions. He was, we know not 
how many miles from home, and without a sol. 
If matters only went as they used to do in the 


good old times, when the devil walked openly and — 


honestly abroad in search of his prey, we verily 
believe that Schwarz, in his present dilemma, 
would instantly have struck a bargain with the 
arch fiend. The idea even presented itself to his 
imagination, and as he harboured it for a moment, 
a sudden and unaccountable impulse led his wan- 
dering thoughts to ‘the old man in the chesnut- 
coloured coat. He shuddered; yet such was his 
perplexity, that he would have purchased his 
release from it even at the price of a tete-a-tete 
with the mysterious stranger. 

- Just at this moment Schwarz heard a knock 
at the door of the apartment. His heart almost 
jumped into his mouth: at last, with an effort 
to resume his courage, “ Fool that I am,” cried 
he, “to suppose that the tempter would take me 
at my word!” He ran to the door; but, spite 
of his assumed composure, he thought of the ches- 
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nut-coloured coat, and almost expected to see its pn ; 


mysterious owner. 


The door opened, and in what language shall. 


we attempt to describe the horror that took posses- 
sion of Schwarz as the object of his meditations 
slowly entered the room with a low bow! 

—* Excuse the trouble which I occasion,” said 
the stranger, “ but—have I the honour of address- . 
ing M. de Schwarz ?” 

—“ The same,” replied Schwarz, motionless 
with consternation and surprise. 

— Your proofs ?” 

“ Rather a singular question,” thought Schwarz, 
A half-torn letter lay upon the table; he pointed 
to the address on the envelope. 

“ Good,” replied the stranger; “ and yet your 
name is so common in Germany, in Hungary, and 
even in Poland. Favour me with more ample 
details. I have been particularly addressed to 
you: it is possible that we may have a matter of 
business together.” 

There was nothing particular in the words of 
the old man; but the tone in which they were 
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pronounced, and the keen expression of his large, 
full eyes, caused Schwarz an unaccountable emo- 
tion. “ Sir,” at length replied he, “ I am on the 
point of quitting Prague, and am just now parti- 
cularly occupied. You will therefore excuse me, 
if I devote the few remaining moments of my stay 
to my own affairs. You are, besides, mistaken in 
my person; I am not in business :” and he blushed 
and stammered as he hazarded the assertion. 

The stranger still kept his piercing eyes fixed 
upon Schwarz. “ Indeed!” answered he, at length 
breaking silence, and seeming as if about to retire. 
But making a sudden halt, he resumed: “ And 


_ yet, if I mistake not, you came to Prague on busi- 


ness. Your brother, too, who lives at W——; is 
he not on the point of bankruptcy ?” 

Schwarz became alternately red and pale, and 
trembled like a leaf. He had fancied that the 
latter circumstance mentioned by the stranger was 
known only to his brother and himself. Again he 
put the question to himself, “ Who could the 
mysterious personage be *” The stranger remarked 


his embarrassment, and augmented it by a ghastly 


— 
‘ 


_time is precious.” 
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“T must again observe to you,” replied Schwarz 
making another effort, “ that you are in error. It _ 
is true I have several brothers, but none of them, 
I trust, are on the point of bankruptcy, or hhaveany — 
motive even to dread so terrible a misfortune.” — ty 7 

“ Indeed !” muttered the proprietor of the ches- — 
nut-coloured coat, his features relapsing into Wa 1 
former immobility of expression. ay, 

Anger here got the better of Schwarz’s terror. 
He felt chagrined that his brother's embarrass- — 
ments should have been discovered at Prague. 

“ Sir,” repeated he, “ you are mistaken in the ; 
person: I must again request that you will ac- — 


quaint me with the object of your visit, for my 


“ A moment’s patience,” replied the stranger: 
“it is of the utmost importance that we should ~ 
confer together. You appear uneasy and embar- — 
rassed: perhaps you have met with some disagree- 
able occurrence? You seem a stranger here. I 
myself came to Prague for the first time twelve 
days ago. But place confidence in me: there is 
something in your countenance that interests me. 


Might you have occasion for money ?” 
+ 
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’ In the imagination of his hearer, a Satanic grin 
curled round the old man’s lips as he asked this 
question. Schwarz fancied himself already in the 
gripe of the arch fiend. He expected every 
minute to see him produce the bond drawn out in 
form by the conveyancer of the infernal regions, 
and the iron pen that was to sign away his victim’s 
soul. An involuntary glance at the stranger’s 
‘clubbed foot renewed his superstitious terrors. 
At length, summoning all his resolution, Schwarz 
replied, that he had no occasion for money. 
* Suffer me,” added he, “ to ask the name of the 
stranger who makes so generous an offer.” 
_ © Willingly: but my name can possess no 
great interest for you, and is of little import to the 
matter in hand. I am a Manteuffel *: does that 
_. appellation inspire you with any confidence ?” 
Schwarz was petrified. Astonishment deprived 
him of the power to answer, and he remained 
‘some time in doubt whether the old man was 


____ serious, or wished to amuse himself at his expense. 
* Manteuffel—iiterally,.Man-devil. The Counts de Manteuffel 
eiiia 
4 belong to an ancient German family, which has counted some 
lusty ious men among its members. 
a 


too well; you are Satan, and you want to obtain 


‘possession of my poor soul;” but he contained 
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The door opened, and the host entering with a ‘3 
letter that had just arrived by the post, ai 
it to Schwarz. 

“ First read that letter,” said he of the chesnut- 
coloured coat: “ afterwards, we shall have time 
enough to chat: it comes, if I mistake not, from 
your adorable Fanny.” st 

The amazement of Schwarz increased at every 
instant. “ Know you at length who I am, and 
what I want of you?” said the stranger, with a 
diabolical grimace. 

Schwarz was tempted to reply, “ I know you 


himself. 

* Another word with you: you are going to 
W——, my road also lies in that direction; 
perhaps you will accept a seat in my carriage.” 

Schwarz would sooner have walked into the 
mouth of a volcano: he thanked his visitor, and 
told him that he had already ordered horses. A 
momentary pause ensued. “ You seem in a diffi- 
cult humour,” at length, observed the stranger, 


advancing his clubbed foot, and devouring poor 
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Schwarz with a look to be compared only with 
that which glistens in a miser’s eye at the sight of 
a fresh guinea: “ I must absolutely see your 
charming Fanny, Augustus, and the little Leopold. 
Know you not, at length, who I am, and what I 
want of you? Speak: I want—to render you a 
service.” 

Schwarz noy screwed his courage to the stick- 
ing-place, and resolved to put his mysterious 
visitor to the proof. “ If you are a sorcerer,” said 

he, “ you may be of service. I have lost my 
note-case; can you put me in the way of finding 
ig?” 

“ Psha! what signifies a note-case? Can I 
not render you a more essential service ?” 

“ That note-case contained papers of the utmost 
importance, and bank-notes to the amount of six 
thousand francs. I suspect it has been stolen: 
what must I do to recover it ?” 


“ Give me a description of it.” 


“Ttis of green silk, with my initials and crest 
embroidered on the outside by my wife.” 
_“ Tn that case the envelope is worth more than 


_ the contents ;”—and the stranger accompanied the 


—) 


~~ 
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observation with a sarcastic leer. “ What will 
you give me if I consent to repair your loss?” ont “ 
At these words the old man again fixed his — 
eager glance upon Schwarz, as if he had expected 
him to answer, “ Take my soul in exchange !”_ 
Schwarz, however, maintained a strict silence, — 
and the stranger slowly drew from his pocket— z 
the identical note-case ! 
Schwarz was thunderstruck: he took the note- 
case, and examined his papers: not one was 
wanting. Biv 
“J found it yesterday at four o’clock,on the 
Pont de la Moldau,” said the old man. ia " 
Schwarz now recollected that he had crossed 
the bridge the day before, and that he had opened 
the note-case at the hour and on the spot men- 
tioned by the stranger. 
“ As I was ignorant of the owner’s name,” 
added the latter, “I opened the note-case, and 
read the papers enclosed, in order to discover, if 
possible, some direction. A letter acquainted me 
with your name and address; I called ames 
but you were from home.” 
Schwarz, forgetting for a moment his visionary 
2 


iM 
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fears, was ready to throw himself into the stranger’s 
arms: his joy was almost as extravagant as his 
despair had been profound. The chesnut-coloured 


_ coat, though still an object of awe, had lost much 


of its terrific powers : the wearer was overwhelmed 
with a deluge of civilities, from which he seemed 
anxious to escape. 

§ Adieu; we shall meet again,” said he, as he 
hastily disappeared. The phrase was ominous: 
“ We meet again at Philippi,” said the gaunt 
midnight visitor to the Roman of old. 

All obstacles to his departure happily removed, 
Schwarz settled with his host, stepped into his 
travelling chaise, and soon left Prague some twenty 
miles. behind him. The postillions, being well 
paid, spared neither whip nor spur; but notwith- 
‘standing the rapidity of his course, Schwarz fumed 
and fretted with impatience ; it seemed to him 


_. that he had never in his life travelled so slowly. 


Besides the laudable and rational wish to get 


over the ground in the shortest possible space of 


time, which, as every body knows, is the sole 


¥ object of all modern travelling, the hero of our 


tale was actuated by another motive for his speed. 


. believe it!—he almost wept with joy at the idea 
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We have already hinted to the reader, that he was 
affected with the unaccountable mania of being — 
fond of his wife. We are not ourselves so gothic : 
in our tastes, as by any means to approve of this F : 
particularity ; but where can we find perfection > 


Schwarz an age. During two days and part of a 
third that his journey had already lasted, he had — 
done nothing but fling his money at the heads of — 
the postboys; (silver spurs are the best ;) and 
though he travelled with a velocity nearly suffi- ts 
cient to set the carriage wheels on fire, he was — 
still many miles distant from the object of his 
affections. Each post, however, brought him 
nearer to his smiling home, (as the antediluvian 


wretch termed it,) and at last,—reader, would you © 


that in another short hour his two little squalling | 
urchins would be climbing his knees, or flounder- 
ing about his shins. 


That historic fidelity, on which we repeat that 
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we particularly pride ourselves, compels us to 
_ reveal a secret at our hero’s expense. Know 
‘then, reader, that previously to Schwarz’s ac- 
“ quaintance with Fanny, the blind god had al- 
ready made dreadful havoc with his heart. Had 
_ we enjoyed the pleasure of Madame Schwarz’s 
acquaintance, and had we, like many family 
friends, been partial to the innocent and fashion- 
able recreation of alloying the cup of conjugal 
felicity with a little wholesome dash of bitter, of 
i _ unfolding our store of domestic anecdote, we might 
have told her an odd, suspicious sort of tale, about 
a certain Julia, whose large black eyes, delicate 
waist, and Chinese-like foot, had, in days gone 

by, captivated the boyish heart of Schwarz. She 
4 =! had been his first flame; at her feet he had 


3 ‘igi imparted to his young imagination a 


au of his idolatry. “Fathers have flinty hearts,” 
and Julia was destined to be sacrificed to the 


nt-roll of the Baron Staroste, a rich Polonese 
c 


breathed his first sigh of passion; and her charms _ 
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nobleman. The youthful pair were separated. +h: 


Tears of unutterable anguish performed the sad 
office of a last farewell ; a chaste and parting kiss 
sealed the lovers’ vows of inviolable constancy. 
Julia pined for months, then listened to conso- 
lation, and at last became Madame Staroste. 
Schwarz was frantic ; talked of poisoning, shoot- 
ing, drowning. Deceived by faithless woman, 
abandoned by his first love, what else could he 
do? Exactly what he did; he took a second. _ 
We recommend his plan to such of our readers as 
smart under the arrows of Cupid. We cannot 
precisely account for the fact, but we are con- 
vinced that second loves, though less ardent than 
the first, are more durable, and burn with a purer 
flame. We suggest, from experience, that it may 
be prudent not to exceed the number éwo. We 
have ourselves (soit dit en passant) ventured as 
far as number three, or four, for the sake of expe- 
riment, and we decidedly pronounce in favour of 
number two. So did Schwarz. The affection 
with which Fanny inspired him was more respect- 
ful, more chastened, more tender, than that which 
he had felt for Julia. Julia had been the goddess 
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of his imagination, Fanny was the divinity of his 
heart. 

As Schwarz’s caléche rattled through the de- 
serted streets of his native town, the cracked clock 
of the town-hall chimed one, the awful hour when 
the powers of darkness have it all their own way ; 
when ghosts frolic in church-yards, and frisky old 
hags ride through the air on broom:sticks. He 
left his servant at the post-house, (which was also 


to pass the night there, should he be unable to 
obtain admission at his own home, where he was 
not expected at so unseasonable an hour. Away 
he trotted to his abode, situated at the other extre- 
mity of the town, and snugly sheltered from the 
blast by a protecting fence of walnut-trees. The 
knocker was already in his grasp, and with an 
echoing peal descended upon the door from the 
hand of one authorised to “ knock so loud, and 
knock so late.” No answer from within, no light, 
no movement: the clamour of the impatient tra- 
veller alone disturbed the stillness of night. 
Finding knocks and shouts alike ineffectual, 
‘Schwarz wisely bethought himself of returning to 
Ce 


an inn,) where he alighted, decided upon returning 


ee ae etl 
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to the garden of his house, and which had been left _ 


walnut-tree table covered with work-boxes, em-— i 
broidering frames, scissars, and other implements 
of female industry, with the nomenclature of which _ | 
we boast but slender acquaintance. His adorable 
Fanny had passed the afternoon at that very table! “y ve 

Augustus too, and the little Leopold, had beats aye 
there. The floor and the chairs were strewed % 
with their wooden horses, painted trumpets, whips, 
and other playthings as rational, and certainly not 
so expensive, as the toys with which children of 
a larger growth amuse themselves. Surrounded 
by these objects,"Schwarz experienced a feeling — r 
of tranquil delight,—yet not unmixed with regret. 
There is something in the sight of infantine amuse- 
ments, in the vicinity of even the unconscious — FS) 
instruments of childish pleasures, that awakens 
indescribable emotions in a father’s heart. Inthe 
contemplation of such objects, his thoughts wander 
back to the period when he too enjoyed the bliss- _ 
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$ ‘fai ignorance, the reckless disregard of the morrow, 
: hitch signalise heedless infancy ; when his little 
=f Ne joys were centered in a boisterous romp with his 
a _ playmates, or his little sorrows cheered by the t 
sympathy of a parental smile; when life, like a 
eee er’s morn, shone bright before him, ere his 
heart was hackneyed in the world’s ways, or 
} withered by “ the ruined hope, the friend unkind.” 
These mingled sensations of pain and pleasure 
possessed a potent charm for Schwarz. He gra- 
‘ dually lost himself in his reveries. The stillness 
of the night, the refreshing coolness of the air, 
_ wafting the perfume of the trees and flowers to the 
open pavilion, the fatigues of his journey, all ope- 
4 _ rated upon his frame, and lulled him insensibly 


ing into the pavilion. His first idea was to 
e the intruder for a robber. What was his 


wut-coloured coat ! 
c3 
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** Whence come you, and what do you want ?” 


asked Schwarz. 


“1 come from Prague, and return thither in an 
hour. I promised you a visit,” added the stranger 
in a tone that made Schwarz’s teeth chatter— 
“ and—I am as good as my word: I like punc- 
tuality in covenants. Your servant acquainted — 
me with your arrival, and I expected to find the 
You do not intend, i, 
presume, to pass the night in this damp pavi- 


whole house in movement. 


lion?” ‘ 

Schwarz accompanied the stranger into the — 
garden with a feeling of terror, for which he could 
scarcely account to himself. Had he believed in ‘ 
the existence of a Mephistopheles, he would have | 
imagined that such a being now stood before him. 
On reflection, he could not avoid smiling at his 
own apprehensions, and yet he could not subdue A 
them. The features of his friend in the chesnut- 
coloured coat were never at any time prepossess- 
ing; but when viewed in the pale light of the | y 
moon, assumed, in Schwarz’s idea, a ghastly and ; 
diabolical appearance. The stranger’s saucer eyes 


seemed to sparkle with a hellish light, an unearthly 
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expresssion of malice and triumph; and then the 
coat, the terrible chesnut-coloured coat ! 

“You have really alarmed me by your sudden 
and phantom-like apparition,” cried Schwarz, 
endeavouring to laugh. “ How were you enabled 
to find out the door of the pavilion? imine 
seems to escape your penetration.” 

Another diabolical grin from the stranger. 
“ Know you at length who I am, and what I 
would have of you?” said he in a hollow voice. 
~©T know as little of you here as I did at Prague. 
Were I inclined to superstition, I might take you 
for the enemy of mankind; but no matter: were it 
even so, I have nothing to dread from your offers : 
they cannot tempt me, for my felicity is complete.” 
ie “ Think you then that Satan would ‘ come hot 
_ from hell’ to force your acceptance of his gifts? 
. _ Know that his presents are not so lightly be- 
- stowed. In the good old times, when men believed 
in the devil, and trembled at his deeds of asieiae 


c4 
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less trouble: he needs not stir from home to see! 
’ his victims.” 

“ Reasoning well worthy of the arch-tempter 
himself,” answered Schwarz. 

* Doubtless,” replied the stranger: “ Satan 
risks but little in speaking truths which none 
believe. Whilst truth was held sacred by mortals, 
the fiend was the father of lies: now that the 
moral world is upturned, truth is to be found in 


hell. The order of things is unchanged; the 
powers of darkness are still, as before, the anti- 
podes of mankind.” 

“In that case,” replied Schwarz, “ we are not 
at variance, for on that subject our opinions are 
the same.” 

“ Good!” said the stranger ; “ you are already 
in my power. Abandon me but a single hair, and 
the head is mine. The air is cold,” added he, 
* and horses are perhaps waiting for me ; I must 
be gone; adieu!” . 

An impulse, of which Schwarz was not master, 
prompted him to accompany the stranger to the 
post-house, where he observed a carriage in readi- 


ness. 
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pi Suppos we go up to my apartment,” said the 


“avr & 


stranger, “ and take leave of each other over some. 
zefreshment, which I ordered previously to my * 
visiting the pavilion.” 
Schwarz, whose terror had imperceptibly va- 
nished, accepted the invitation. He felt chilled 
by the damp morning air, and was not sorry to 
exchange his temporary but inconvenient lodging 
for the comforts of a warm apartment. 
On entering the chamber of the mysterious old 
man, the eyes of Schwarz were agreeably regaled 
with the vision of a stupendous bowl of punch, 
placed in solitary grandeur on the table, and waft- 
ing its fumes in graceful and majestic undulations eo i) 4 
towards the ceiling. We have said that our hero ei 
was chilled with cold, and we have hinted some- 
where or other in the course of this veracious 
history, that he was fond of punch: two consi- 
derations which induced him to place himself x; 
without hesitation behind the orbit of the punch- 
bowl, and to partake of its contents with an 
alacrity that soon banished all remains of the \ 
superstitious terror with which his new jacquaint- 
- ance had at first impressed him. On their first 
cé 
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entrance, Schwarz observed a tall, thin personage, 
striding backwards and forwards, with a sombre, 
discontented air. About the apartment, and on 
the furniture, were strewed trunks and packages, 
various articles of female apparel—a shawl, straw 
hat, and gloves. 

While Schwarz and his companion of the ches- 
nut-coloured coat busily attacked the punch-bowl, 
the tall stranger addressed himself to a servant, 
who came to receive his orders respecting the 
baggage. ‘ Tell the baroness, when she comes,” 
said he, “ that I have retired to rest ; we shall set 
off at day-break :” then saluting Schwarz and his 
companion, he retreated to his apartment. Schwarz, 
whom the fumes of the punch had rendered more 
reluctant than ever to return to his damp pavilion, 
determined to pass the remainder of the night at 
the post-house, and demanded a bed. Meanwhile 
the time was spent agreeably in conversation. 
Glass after glass was emptied, till at last the 
bottom of the punch-bowl became’ perceptible. 
Upon this the wearer of the chesnut-coloured coat 
quitted his seat, and took leave of Schwarz, who 
assisted him into his caléche: “ We shall meet 


; + a - 4 
eet oF 
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again,” said the unknown, as the postilion cracked 
his whip, and the carriage drove rapidly away. 

"On returning to the apartment he had quitted, 

Scharwz spied, or fancied that he spied, a female 


form. He rubbed his eyes, suspecting that the fumes 
of the punch had doubled his powers of vision. 
*Twas no illusion; there she was, enveloping her 


lovely waist in the folds of the shawl, her taper 


a a ae 


fingers half insinuated into a delicate white glove. 

Hearing the noise of footsteps, she turned round, 

and Schwarz reeled as if struck by a thunderbolt. 
Twas Julia! his long-lost Julia! his first love ! 

_ * Heavenly powers!” cried she, with astonish- 
ment and affright, equal to that of Schwarz: “ am 
I the sport of a dream, or is it really you, 
Robert ?” 

Robert! There was magic in the sound, pro- 
~ nounced by such lips: it thrilled upon the heart 
of Schwarz; it brought with it the memory of 
; other days, when Julia and Robert formed but one 
___ soul; when he was her life and light; when she 


was his universe, his Julia! 


* Julia!” cried Schwarz, as he tenderly sup- 
ied her trembling frame: “ Julia!” repeated 
cé6 
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he, as he strained her to his bosom, and kissed 
away the tears that trickled down tue pale 7 
cheeks ! a 
After the momentary effusion of intiebha and 
tenderness, Julia was the first to recover self- 
possession. “ Alas, Robert!” sighed she, “ we 

- must separate. Heaven will pardon me this last, 
this mournful farewell. This is no place for us. 
Do not follow me, I conjure you ;” and she hastily 
‘retreated. tip ~~ 
Schwarz did follow her. He seemed aware of 

the rule on such occasions. We suspect, reader, 
that he was an old hand. He sat himself beside 
Julia on a sofa in her apartment. ‘The lovers 
acquainted each other with all that had passed. “4 he 
since their last separation. They had much to — 
ii say. Love lighted up anew the flame that had a . 
. es but slumbered in the breast of Schwarz ; and Julia. ae 
a was more lovely, more beautiful, more tender than 
ever. The lovers spoke of their early affection, of 
their cruel separation, of their vows of constancy. 
The fire of passion sparkled in every look, and 
_ doubled itself by participation. An indescribable 


charm reigned in the recollections of the past. — 
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Schwarz spoke of the moment when first his ardent _ 


2 
\ * 


gaze was fixed on Julia’s bewitching form; when 
first his sighs proclaimed his tale of love; whilst 2 
Julia's crimson blushes betrayed the answering ‘ 
secret which her lips confirmed. Iwas at a ball 
on the occasion of her sister’s marriage; Julia was 
brilliant with youth and beauty; the rosy hue of - 
health and manhood mantled on the cheek of 


Schwarz ; the ardent fire of passion beamed in 


ey Se 


q 
“4 


his eye. The voluptuous delirium of the waltz 

had attracted the lovers within its intoxicating E 
round; their sighs exhaled in unison ; their forms 

oceupied the same space ; their hearts were twined 

together! Such were now the recollections, at “e 

~ once melancholy and pleasing, that transported 

Julia and her Robert to days of happiness gone 


by. ‘The theme was inexhaustible. Time flew 


unheeded: soon the past and the future yielded to 

the empire of the present ; the moment was all. gi ae : 7 
Schwarz forgot his Fanny; Julia forgot that she eee 
fr # was devoted to another: she wept over the fate ar 
_ that separated her from her early love, and guilty. 
re sighs escaped from the lips on which were now 
si . - ipmaae his burning kisses ! a 
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F 
eB O, love, love! Love, ladies and oe 
% ‘ “is a mischievous boy.” So says the song, so say 
' ' we, and so, we have no doubt, said Schwarz. 
All at once the door opened, and the tall, thin 
stranger rushed in, exclaiming, “ Julia! whom 
have you so late in your apartment ?” 
: The guilty pair were motionless with terror. 
q Staroste (for he it was) paused a moment: his 
1 z countenance was pale with rage; he seemed as ee 
meditating a terrible vengeance. Onasuddenhe 
seized his trembling wife, and dragging her furi- 
ously along the floor by her long, dark hair— 
“ Wretch,” exclaimed he, “ you have betrayed 
me !” 


Schwarz interposed to save the hapless Julia 


from the transports of his frantic jealousy, The 
stranger with one vigorous blow levelled him to | 
the ground. Schwarz had no sooner recovered 
| . himself, than the furious Staroste, whose rage was 


; now diverted from his wife to a new object, rushed 


upon him a second time, caught him by the throat, 


ina _. and seemed resolved to wipe out his shame in the 
. blood of his victim. Schwarz, impelled by the _ 


desperate instinct of self-defence, seized a large 
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__ knife which lay upon the table, and flourished it 
___ before him, in the hope of terrifying his assailant. 
‘The latter, blinded with passion, grasped his in- 
tended prey still closer, and attempted to strangle 
him. Schwarz gasped for breath; his eyes were 
starting from their sockets: in the agony of suffo- 
cation, he brandished in every direction the fatal 
weapon with which chance had armed him. 
Staroste, heedless of all but vengeance, rushed 
upon its point; he fell instantly, pierced to the 
heart ! 

Julia had fainted from the commencement of the 
terrible struggle: the knife dropped from the hand 
of Schwarz, he moved not from the spot; horror 
was in his countenance, despair in his soul. 
_“ Wretched Fanny!” at length exclaimed he ; 
~ “ my children too! Your father is an assassin !” 
The noise of the contest had roused every body 
in the house. The inmates rushed to the door of 
the apartment, knocked violently for admittance, 
f and at last proceeded to burst it open. Flight 
ae 

_ Schwarz. The window looking upon the court- 


ae: | 


was the only resource left for the unfortunate. 


Bey s instant Schwarz dropped into the ccs be 5 “ 
ie neath, and fled with all the swiftness which the 


be : horror of his deed of blood imparted to him. it 
, . } “ Fatal stranger of Prague!” cried he, as he — 
BY: endeavoured to gain the high road; “ this is sail 


work !” 
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PART I. 


SELF-CONDEMNED and horror-struck, like the 
first murderer, shrinking from the vengeful arm 
upheld to smite him, Schwarz continued his flight. 
His immediate idea was, to return but for a mo- 
ment to his home, to gaze on the slumbers of 
peace and innocence, to behold his wife and 
children, to awaken them, to strain them to his 
heart; and then, in the wilderness or the forest, to 
seek refuge from a world where “ every man’s 
hand was against him.” On the point of execut- 
ing his purpose, he cast a frenzied glance upon 
his clothes, upon his hands. The blood of Sta- 


roste besmeared them, and seemed to cry aloud for 


vengeance. Despair chilled the heart of Schwarz ; 


_underhim. A distant shout aroused within his 


a his faculties were paralysed, his limbs tottered . 
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breast the instinct that condemns the wretch to 

cling to life, when death were a release. For a 

moment his energy returned; the dread of disco- 
° very lent him wings, and could the speed with 
which he fled from human justice but have saved 
him from his bitterest enemy—himself, he had 
once more been secure. 

The gate of the courtyard next the street was 
closed: Schwarz was forced to return. In cross- 
ing the court a second time, he could distinctly 
hear the voices of people in pursuit. To escape 
in the direction of the outhouses was his only 
chance, as, while they presented an easy outlet 
upon the fields and gardens behind the village, 
they afforded him a hope that his flight would 
remain undiscovered. Welcoming the idea as a 
lucky inspiration, he was on the point of bursting 
through the last issue that opposed itself to his 
escape, when he felt himself seized from behind 
by the skirt of his coat. Desperate with terror, he 
struggled, but in vain, to elude the gripe of his 
new assailant, when, suddenly, as a last horrible 
resource, he threw into a heap of straw a lighted 
flambeau, which he had seized in his flight from 


an 
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the scene of the fatal tragedy. The effect was 
instantaneous. The flames spread with rapidity: 
his opponent immediately relaxed his hold, anxi- “S 
ous only to arrest the progress of the devouring : 
element, or, failing in that, to seek his own safety 
in flight. No further obstacle, therefore)impeded 
Schwarz, who escaped with the utmost precipita- 
tion across the open fields. 

_ The world from which he fled with terror, 
seemed to close upon him; life appeared a blank. 
His home, his country, his wife and children, all 
were lost; and, like the first mortal chased from 
the abode of bliss by the avenging angel, Schwarz 
dared not even look back upon the paradise 
whence his crime had exiled him for ever. The 
instinct of self-preservation spoke-louder than the 
voice of natural affection: his force was almost 
exhausted, still he paused not; yet when he 
thought of his rapturous anticipations, of his 
peaceful return, so soon succeeded by a preci- 
 pitate, a guilty, and an eternal flight—he almost 
_ doubted the evidence of his senses. But the 


blood of Staroste was there ; it was on his hands; 


_ it weighed upon his heart, and pressed it down to 


Se a ae 
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had a torrent intercepted his passage, he would at_ 


course, till total exhaustion compelled him to sto) ‘ei 
Had the fatal weapon still remained in his hand, — 


once have ended his wanderings and his misery. 

No friendly stream, however, offered its cold 
consolation ; no “ air-drawn dagger” was presented : 
to his grasp ; Schwarz therefore pursued his flight 
at intervals. His limbs were bedewed with sweat, 
and torn with thorns. His breathing was q 
and oppressed: at each moment he was obl 
to halt, in order to gather strength for fresh e 
tions; and at each moment, fainting with fatigue 
and terror, he fancied he could distinguish the : 
shouts of his pursuers. 

In this manner, and in this plight, he arrived at 
the village nearest to his once peaceful habitation. 
Whilst he paused to deliberate if he should pro- : 
ceed further, or seek concealment till the moon 
afforded her friendly light, the village bells rang a 
loud and sonorous peal, which was soon, after 
echoed by those of the neighbouring burghs and p 
hamlets. It was the tocsin that burst upon the 
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af -affrighted Schwarz. Each sullen roar, wafted to 
his ear upon the breeze, rent his heart in twain. 
¥ He looked around: the first streak in the east fi 
“glared redly upon a murky column of smoke and 

flame, that rose to the clouds from the walls of his 

native village; and Schwarz—Schwarz was the | 
incendiary! He contemplated the scene in stupid: if 
despair: excess of horror had dried up even the a 
‘sources of his tears. “ My wife ! my children !” 2 
cried he: “ mine is the hand that smites you; 
mine the eye that now gazes tranquilly upon your 
tomb !” 

A momentary vigour seemed again imparted to 
him: he felt as if some spirit of the air were bear- 


ing him above the confines of earth; or as though 


the eagle of the rock had seized him, and was 
Pasig him to his eyrie, beyond the reach of 


 dity he “itl the village, and gained a neigh- : 
pouring forest. For miles around, the whole , 
ok was illuminated by the hampaceii ; and 
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of the forest. The red flaring light of the 

gration no longer lengthened his shadow basis 

him: he was for the moment in safety. With 
ft deep groan, he threw himself on the ground, still 
moistened with the morning dew: his hands con- — 
vulsively tore up the damp grass, while with his — 
forehead he struck the earth, where he would fain 
have found his last resting-place. “ Virtue, ho- — 
nour, self-esteem! what are you?” cried Schwarz 4 
with a frantic laugh; “ the sport of accident. 
And man! proud, self-sufficient, reasoning man! — 
what art thou? But an instant, and thou walk- 
edst erect, and lookedst toward the heavens — 
wherein thine image sits enthroned! And now, — 
behold thee grovelling in the dust, and envying — 
thy fellow-reptile, the worm! False husband! ) 
perjured assassin! execrable incendiary! And 


yet, an instant before, thou wast pure and spotless. 
Dreadful fatality! Accursed stranger! but for — 
thee, I had not seen Julia; -but for thee, these — 
hands had not been stained with blood; but for — 
thee, I should be at peace with myself, and bless- _ 


Li 


ings, not curses, would now be my portion !” 


= 
The tocsin continued to sound, and reawakened 
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all the terrors of Schwarz. Fortunately, it was 
not yet broad day-light, and for some hours to 
come he might pursue his flight in safety. His 
tears flowed bitterly as he recollected that the day 
just breaking was the first of May, his Fanny’s 
birth-day ; an anniversary which, in happier times, 
he had celebrated in the circle of his friends, in 
the bosom of his family. Another thought sud- 
denly flashed across his:mind: the fatal night that 
had witnessed so many horrors, the fatal eve of 
the first of May, was also the eve of Walpurgis. 
Strange coincidence! That fatal night was by 
ancient superstition regarded as the anniversary 
on which the unquiet tenants of the tomb quit for 
a season their dark abode, and on which the 
powers of darkness assemble on the summit of 
Mount Blocksberg, to celebrate their fearful myste- 
ries. The stranger of Prague, his singular words, 
his chesnut-coloured coat, recurred to the imagi- 
‘nation of Schwarz, who, now bereft of every hope, 
_ would willingly have bartered his soul for the 
assurance that his horrible supposition was true— 
that the stranger was in reality the fallen angel, 
whose part, though seemingly but in jest, he had 
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so naturally played in the pavilion. Could Schwarz = 
have regained, even for the remainder of his 4 
earthly pilgrimage, the peace which he had lost; 
could he have been restored to his wife and 
children, he would have signed a compact with 
the enemy of man; and, in the passing brightness 
of the present, forgotten the dark eternity of the 
a future. 

Still echoed through the forest the hoarse, wild 
uproar of the village bells. Their restless peal 
vibrated on the ear of Schwarz like a dismal knell, 
that told of mourning, of desolation, and of death. — * 
The morning air blew keen and fresh, when ppt 
quitting his uncomfortable asylum, the wretched 
fugitive continued his wanderings. The clinging 
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underwood twining around his limbs, impeded his 
passage ; the thorns and briars lacerated his flesh ; 
but he felt not his body’s suffering: his soul was 
bleeding ; and heedless of the route he was pur- — > 
suing, as unconscious of his purpose, he at length 
gained the high road. 

He paused a moment, he looked round. Ever : 
and anon glared athwart the openings of the forest, 
the flames with which his parricidal hand had 
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encircled his native walls. In the agony of de- 
; ‘spair he clasped his hands :—he would have raised 

them to heaven, but the life-blood of Staroste was 

on them. He essayed to pray:—the accents of 

. x _prayer died upon his lips, which muttered but a 
4 hollow and stifled groan. 

_. Still, however, Schwarz was guided by the in- 
stinct which teaches the wise to boast his reason, 
and the fool to disguise his folly—or his crimes. 

_ The dewy grass washed away the accusing stain 

from his hands, and a neighbouring thicket served 
to conceal from human eye his tattered garments, 
begrimed with filth, and clotted with gore. Half 
naked, and with the air of a bedlamite that had 
eluded the vigilance of his keeper, he rushed upon 
the high road. 

_ —“Tdiot that I am!” at length exclaimed he, 
“none save the malefactor or the maniac walks 
: _ abroad in such garb. Quick! some tale, some 
plausible invention, to baffle curiosity, or amuse 
_eredulity.” His plan was instantly formed: he 
olved to astound the first gaping peasant he 
light encounter, with a story of robbery, of blood- 
hed, and of miraculous escape,—to work upon his 
D 


. Signing himself to chance, he continued his flight F 
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love of the marvellous, and to tempt his avarice — 9 
by offering in exchange for a peasant’s frock one *¥ 
of the florins left him by the generosity of the — 
supposed plunderers. In this disguise Schwarz — 
hoped that he should be able to gain some distant _ 
village, where he resolved for the present to remain — 
concealed. On a sudden he recollected that he 
had left his note-case, containing all his cash, in 
the pocket of the coat which he had thrownin 
the thicket. He was for an instant undecided: 
on the point of returning to the thicket to search 
for his property, he shuddered at the recollection 
that his garment was stained with the blodd of 
the ill-fated Staroste. Not for millions would ‘he 
again haye braved the horror of such a sight... To’ 
retrace his steps, too, along the path that would — 
at each moment present to his eyes the spectacle — 
of his village in flames ! “ Never!” cried Schwarz ; 


“the flames of hell were more endurable.” Re- 


without further hesitation. ’ hal 

After the lapse of a short interval, he distin- 
guished the distant sound of a carriage. He 
hastily threw himself into the wood, whence he 
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= could, unseen, observe all that passed. He was 
agitated by an undefinable apprehension, that 
made him shiver like a leaf. An unwieldly caléche, 
loaded with baggage, rumbled slowly along. A 
solitary individual was seated inside, and directed 
the horses. When nearly opposite the place of 
concealment which Schwarz had chosen, he pulled 
in his coursers, (which without much difficulty 
obeyed the rein,) alighted, and. seemed to examine 
with attention the carriage and the horses. ‘Some- 
thing, perhaps, was wrong; a spring damaged, or 
a shoe loose, or—in short, whatever you please, 
reader, | Be this as. it may, the traveller thought 
proper to retire into a narrow foot-path, cut, or 
rather trodden, through that part of the forest 
_ which bordered the other side of the road. 

Schwarz was exhausted with fatigue both of 
body and mind: his trembling limbs refused to 
support him longer. A sudden idea took posses- 
_ sion of him; he hailed it as an inspiration from , 
_heayen. “Once in that carriage,” thought he, 
AA ee I should be safe. pipes would then be 
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The moments are precious; let me not waste — 


them in idle deliberation.” si 


An act from which he would, the day before, — o | 


have recoiled with horror, now appeared to him 
excusable, nay, perfectly innocent. An act, the 
commission of which he would once have termed — 
a robbery, he now considered not only justifiable 
but laudable: its omission he would have pro- 
nounced a weakness, if not a crime. Such is 
man! such the being, who, insolent in his fancied — 
virtue, boasts that vice shall not sully him by her 
approach! Pitiable braggart! Rejoice if thou be 
sheltered from the storm, but measure not thy 
feebleness against its fury. House thyself, if thou 
canst, from the blast; but away with the puny 
defiance, “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
further !” 

The unexpected arrival of the caléche seemed 
one of those opportunities which chance some- 
times creates for the special advantage of her 
favourites. At a smgle bound Schwarz stood 
beside the lumbering vehicle ; his foot was on the 
crazy step—he mounted—his hand grasped the 


reins, and turned the horses’ heads in the direc- 
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tion opposite to that of his native village. Pre- 
cisely at the moment when the lash descended 
upon the steeds from the impatient hand_ of 
Schwarz, their proprietor made his appearance, 
and rushed forward to seize them by the head. 
The game was desperate with Schwarz. Again 
the lash resounded upon the case-hardened sides 
of the weary Rosinantes, which, albeit that the 
hey-day of their blood was past, rather revolted 
against the unsparing application. Rearing bolt 
upright, as if in concert, away they darted at full | 
gallop. The sudden shock overturned the luck- 
less traveller, who was instantly stretched beneath 
their feet: the carriage passed with violence over 
his prostrate body, Schwarz heard his dying 
shriek. God! could he believe his senses! That 
form! that yoice !—That form had shared his infant 
couch :—that voice had mingled with his in the 
wild gaiety of infant pastimes. He stopped—he 
bent forward to contemplate the sufferer, The 
traveller’s convulsive groan smote upon his heart : 
—he beheld his brother ! 

_ There are extremes of suffering—sudden revul- 
sions of nature, which dash the tear from the eye 
D3 
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—which root out consciousness from the brain,— 
and which, like the lightning that scathes ‘the 
wholesome plant, wither the freshness ‘of man's 


heart. With the fixed, leaden gaze of insensibi- — 
lity, the wretched murderer looked upon his — 
mangled victim. The fratricide stretched panel - 


beside his lifeless brother: a wheel had passed 
over the breast to which a fraternal embrace so 


oft had strained the bosom of his assassin. With 
stifled accent Schwarz pronounced a name once — 


so loved !—A faint groan announced the last mor- 
tal struggle. ‘The dying man opened his eyes for 

an instant—fixed them on his brother with a look 
that spoke of peace and pardon,—then closed — 


them for ever !. SF 


Schwarz remained extended beside the corse, — 


almost as lifeless as the clay-cold form on which 
he rivetted his dull and tearless eye. He helda 
livid hand in his ;—he kissed a forehead still moist 


with the clammy sweat of death. With calm — 


more horrible than the wildest ravings of frenzy, 
he called upon one that no more could answer,— 


when suddenly voices resounded through the 


forest. Pale and haggard, Schwarz hastily arose, 


i) 
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left the body of his brother beside the carriage, 
and plunged into the coppice. The instinct of 
life seemed again to engross him, as though the 
minister of divine wrath had set his mark upon 


him, and forbidden him to die. Sullenly aban-_ 


doning himself to his fate, he fled across the briary 
path :—he sought a kindred darkness, some spot 
whose gloom was unvisited by the light of heaven, 
whose loneliness was undisturbed by the song of 
Nature’s choristers, save when some ill-omened 
night-bird broke upon its silence with her scream 
of tribulation. 

Mechanically his steps turned towards the most 
gloomy recesses of the forest. A thousand venge- 
ful eyes seemed, to his disordered imagination, to 
pursue him with their flaming orbs,—yet mortal 


eye beheld him not. A thousand tongues hissed 
in his ear,—yet all was silent, save one voice, 


~ “not loud but deep.” His wandering intellects 

conjured up the spirits of darkness, that seemed un- 

chained, upon their prey. Their presiding demon, 
_ like Clarence’s visionary tormentor, yelled horribly 

aM to his “legion of foul fiends,” 

“ Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments.” © 
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With hellish acclamations the apostate spirits 
received their guest: Lucifer deigned himself to; 
give him welcome, whilst myriads of infernal — 
voices howled in his ear, “ Hail; perjured adul- 


terer! execrable incendiary! inhuman fratricide ! 


hail! ‘The powers of hell shall do thee homage :— 
thine shall be the undying worm—the fire un- 


, quenchable! Superior fiend! Satan shall assign 
, thee fitting place! with us shalt thouhave honour, 
and sit enthroned on the right hand of Abel’s 
murderer !” . 
: seh There was in these frantic wanderings a some- 


thing of horror unspeakable. Guilt lent reality to 
the vision, and shaped it into form. Wild with — 
' terror, and exhausted with suffering, Schwarz 
sunk upon the ground in the midst of the forest. 
The bright sunbeams, piercing through the foli- 
age, dawned like smiles upon the face of nature, 
but they gladdened not his heart. Many a tune- 
ful songster warbled his welcome to the new-born 
day: Schwarz alone hailed not its approach. To — 
him the glorious orb conveyed no warmth, no 
cheering light. To him the splendour of its meri~ 
dian ray was hateful as the blackness of the mid- . 
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night hour. His soul was dark, comfortless, and 
cold. The terrible Eve of Walpurgis was past, 
but its ghastly train, its phantoms, like spirits of 
the dead issuing from yawning graves, rose from 
the earth, that crumbled beneath his feet, and 
yelling demons, with their dance of death, seemed 
to revel in his path. These horrid visions were 
succeeded by others not less sad. He beheld a 
long sable procession : cowled monks supported a 
funeral bier, and with solemn dirge chanted the 
requiem of the dead. The strain floated on the 
breeze with melancholy cadence, then gradually 
= subsided into stillness profound as the slumbers 
of him who thus journeyed to his eternal rest. 
Schwarz mingled with the mourners; they bore 
his brother to the grave! Suddenly he was trans- — 
ported to another scene: he found himself in the 
midst of a countless throng: the multitude, like a 
tushing tide, forced him onwards: fearful expec- 
tation sat on every face. Each man’s counte- 
nance discoursed with his fellow of that which his 
tongue forbore to utter. Still onwards flowed the 
gloomy, noiseless crowd. They arrived at an 
“open space :—there was the array of death :—there 
DS 
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were the scaffold, the executioner, and the axe. 
Guards lined each avenue, and robed priests, 
with crucifix and ritual, measured out the allotted 
pittance of holy consolation. Drop by drop the 
life-blood coursed through the murderer’s veins. 
The minister of justice forced a passage through 
the receding crowd :—he seized upon the guilty 
Schwarz :—“ Behold him,” he exclaimed, “ be- 
hold the fratricide ;—the scaffold is prepared, thou — 
art the man !” 

Then came an awful, a sudden pause; a long, 
long sleep—a dream of other being, but yet so 
passing strange, that even madness could not 
dwell upon it. Innumerable worlds revolved 
above, beneath, on every side. All was light, and 


harmony, and radiant purity. The Eternal Spirit 


- walked abroad. The mortal had passed the gulf 


“which poets write of.” His past existence 
seemed like a shadowy dream. Faintly, like a 
dim blackening speck, or like some distant orb 
that to the straining eye of mortal appears the 
creation of his fancy, was visible a world, so dark, 
so hapless, so inglorious, that in earthly phrase it 
might have been likened to a tiny blot upon a fair 
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sheet. Nearer it approached: myriads of little 
creeping reptiles crawled upon its surface, the 
greatest scarce differing from the least, for eternal 
spirits weigh not grains of dust. One law seemed 
to actuate each form, each nature, each species: 
- evil appeared their element, mutual destruction 
- the purpose of their being. The curse of imper- 
fection was on each, for each deemed himself per- 
fect; each vile insect laboured to persuade his 
worthless fellow that the wreck of this paltry 
globe, nay, even the fall of one feeble reptile that 
slimed upon its surface, were an event to disturb 
the Eternal in his boundless course! This was 
the world in which the spirit that had been 
Schwarz, had doded out his earthly span—the 
world which he had thought so wondrous, so in- 
comparably fair! But judgment was at hand.— 
“ Return,” cried a voice, “return to thy dark 
world: there thou shalt not mingle with thy 
fellows, but thou shalt share their sorrows: be 
that thy punishment, thy hell, till, purified by 
suffering, thou canst pass the boundary that sepa- 
tates thee from superior beings.” The immortal 
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shook off immortality ; he drank deep of the : 

waters of oblivion; the glorious being he had for vy 

a season put on, faded from his knowledge. He 

returned to the world: he was clothed, as withan __ 

irksome garment, with earthly passions, with 

4 earthly nature: he shared the evils of mortality, z 
: but was denied the sympathy of mortals: heflitted _ 

j on earth like a phantom; no eye saw him; no ae 
hand gave him aid or welcome ; no voice bespoke 
him consolation.—He witnessed the sorrows of 

* those he loved: he beheld his widowed -wife—_ 
his orphan children ;—he saw their gentle spirits 


sinking under poverty, and sickness, and famine : 


—he saw them writhing under “ the oppressor’s 
i wrong :”—he saw them struggling with the world, 
and “ the world’s law :’—he would have cheered, 
have aided ;—would, but could not! Then did he 
pray for death,—but death came not. ‘The light- 
ning rived the proud oak of the forest, but blanched 
not a hair of his head. Disease and the sword of 
battle, and the scythe of time, turned from his ; 
charmed life, as the poignard from thrice-proof coat ; - 
of mail. The flame swept over his path, harmless “5 ; 
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as ‘the glow-worm’s light. The waters of the 
deep cast him back upon the earth, which refused 
him even @ grave. 

Painfully as the sleeper shakes off a hideous 
nightmare, Schwarz started from this fantastic, 


feverish trance. His very wretchedness recalled 
him to the sad reality of his being, as the violence 
of a frenzied paroxysm exhausts the maniac into 
reason. Would that the poignard of Staroste,” 
cried he, “ had pierced this bosom! Would that 
I had clasped my wife and children in a last 
embrace, then rushed into the flames this guilty 
hand had kindled! I had then been spared at 
least one damning crime! In the grave I had 
found eternal slumber, and the Everlasting, in his 
wrath, nad not stamped me with the mark of 
Cain!” 

Thoughts of self-destruction came over him. 
Death seemed to extend his friendly hand, and 
with a grim smile to beckon the sufferer to repose. 

_ A sudden resolution inspired him: it promised 
"peace and comfort—for it spoke of death. He 


determined to deliver himself to human justice— 
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He might ‘thus again behold his wife and ¢ 
dren, implore their pardon, mingle his tears v 
theirs—and die! The goal was before him; hi 


way. In his wanderings he had lost ant pi? 2 * 
the path by which he had entered the forest: after _ 
a long and painful march, another presented itself — : 
to his view ; he followed it without hesitation. ) ye 
He heard the trampling of horses: the a 
Cain was on him ;—again the fratricide lingered 
on the threshold of existence. Quickening his ' 
pace, he soon arrived at an angle of the road, — 
where he perceived a carriage overturned. The 
axle had given way. A traveller stood near the 
horses, and contemplated the disaster ofhis vehicle : 
with apparent indifference. Schwarz recognised 
the stranger of Prague and his chentoo : 
coat. ‘ 
The stranger saluted him, as usual, with a fear- _ ) 
ful laugh.—“ Welcome,” cried he ; “ said I not _ 
that we should meet again? I have waited on this — 
spot a considerable part of the night. At the 
moment of the accident which at present detains _ 
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me, I dispatched my postillion to the village, to 
seek assistance, and still the loiterer returns not.” 

* Doubtless,” gloomily replied. Schwarz, “ he 
has been prevented by the fire which encircles 
the whole of the village.” 

“ Probably,” returned the stranger with phlegm, 
as he contemplated the turbid streaks reflected on 
the clouds that hovered over the little hamlet.— 
“ But what do you so late in the forest? Why do 
you not aid in extinguishing the flames ?” 

“The flames!” exclaimed Schwarz, with a 
laugh of insanity: “my brain burns! Save me,” 
he wildly added, “ save a wretch unfit to live, but 
unprepared to die. Yesterday, I ranked with the 
just and good; this hand was unstained with crime, 
this heart beat high with the pride of virtue, of 
honour. To-day, behold me a criminal without 
example. Behold at thy feet an adulterer, a mur- 
derer, an incendiary, a fratricide !” 

With a gesture of impatience the stranger 


- stamped on the ground with his clubbed foot, but 


his stern features still preserved their appalling 
immobility of expression. He spoke not a word, 
as if awaiting the tale of horror which Schwarz, 
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summoning all his resolution, now proceeded to. ‘ 


_ relate with fearful exactness. Still the stranger 


betrayed neither surprise nor emotion. te 

“ Know you, at length, who I am, and what I 
would have of you?” demanded he, with slow and — 
solemn accents, 

* My soul! my soul!” cried Schwarz involun- 
tarily. ‘“ Too well I know thee: too well I guess 
the purport of thy visit. The enemy of man still 
walks abroad, to ensnare the free, or tempt the . 
bondsman to make his bonds eternal.” 

“ Tf, then, thou art in presence of the fiend, fall 
at his feet, and own thyself his slave; deny thy 
Maker, and worship Satan as thy god !” 

The frantic Schwarz fell prostrate on the earth : 
the blasphemous avowal hovered on his quivering 
lips. Madly he clasped the stranger’s knees. 
“ Satan,” he cried, “I purchase thy protection. 
My soul is thine for ever. Mine is the guilt; be 
mine the full measure of its punishment. I ask 
thee but for a feeble term: blot from my memory 
the recollection of this horrid night: save my wife, 
my children; lead us to some wilderness, where 


nature never smiles; in the desert we will dwell 
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together, and fancy it a paradise. Do this, and, 
Spirit of evil, thou art my god !” 

With a look that flashed indignation mingled 
with contemptuous irony, the stranger raised his 
clubbed foot; he trampled on the apostate wal- 
lowing on the earth. “ Rise, blasphemer,” ex- 
claimed he, as Schwarz would have renewed his 
impious supplication ; “rise, image of thy Creator! 
Awake, Christian, and resume thy cross! Rouse 
thee, philosopher! thou art too wise to believe in 
the demon! too brave to tremble at the bugbear, 
Eternity! Renegade from thy God! even Lucifer 
spurns thy worthless adoration !” s 

“Fiend,” cried Schwarz, with increasing deli- 
rium, “I know thee: pity lurks not in thy heart 
of adamant; but I want not thy compassion. I 
tell thee, fiend, I would buy thy service, buy it at 
the price of my immortal soul! Repentance still 
might lead to eternal peace; but aid me in this 
hour of ‘need, and of my firm, unshackled will, 1 
renounce repentance, hope, and pardon !” 

A hectic, feverish flush tinged the cheek of 


Schwarz : awildly-rolling eye betokened the over- 
throw of his mind. The stranger’s features re- 
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laxed into an expression of gentler feeling, but yet — 3 
akin to scorn. “I pity thee,” said he, “poor — 
maniac! No fiend seeks to mar thy soul’s safety, 
save the demon of thy own heart. By crime hast 
thou commenced; in madness dost thou end. 
Hadst thou not been too wise to believe, supersti- 
tion had not sunk thee at the feet of thy fellow- 
mortal, nor insanity urged thee to deny thy Cre- 
ator. And this is the fruit of thy proud philoso- — 
phy! Judas-like, thou wouldst set a price upon 
thy God! Thou wouldst sell thy soul! Fool, 
seek not to deceive the deceiver. Thou canst not — 
tempt Satan by the offer of a worthless bargain 
already his !” 

Volumes could but feebly paint the chaos of — 
doubt, of shame, of rage, and despair, that dark- y 
ened the soul of Schwarz. The agony of years 
seemed crowded into the span of one fleeting in- 
stant. “ If thou art not what I thought,” said he, 


“would that thou wert! Save me,” he added, 


wildly extending his hands, “save me from de- — 
struction! Save me, for thou alone art the cause 
of the dark fate that overwhelms me.” 

“ Fool,” cried the stranger, with a bitter laugh, 
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bold only in the commission of evil ; dastard- 
like, thou shrinkest from its penalty. Driveller: 
though bathed in blood, thou wouldst show thyself 
spotless, as ‘ white-robed son of light !” 
“To whom then, if not to thee, are due the 
horrors of the last guilty night? Hadst thou not 
stolen into the pavilion, hadst thou not snatched 
me from my peaceful slumbers, my hand had been 
guiltless, my heart had been pure.” 
_ © But was it to urge thee to unexampled crime, 
that I intruded on thy repose? Incendiary! Did 
J incite thee to fire the dwellings of thy sleeping 
‘countrymen? Perjurer! Was I near when, false 
to thy vows, thou claspedst to thy bosom the wife 
of another? Assassin! When thy weapon pierced 
to the heart the husband whom thou hadst robbed 
of honour, did my hand direct the blow? The 
murderer would gladly shift his load of guilt on 
the poor miner who had dug from the bowels of 
the earth the steel which served to consummate 
the crime. Imbecile reasoner! When the wife of 
Staroste shared thy guilty transports, seemed it 
impossible that the injured husband might surprise 
thee? When thy desperate hand launched the 
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flames that protected thy escape, didst thou be- 
lieve that, thou once safe, the destroying element — 
would cease its ravages? Or when thy selfish 
terror impelled the horses over thy brother’s pros- 
trate body, didst thou forget that robbery and 


homicide were crimes ?” 


The stranger’s words of truth, the voice of con- 


science, still more terrible, smote the heart of 
Schwarz. “Fatal Eve of Walpurgis!” cried he, 
“ till then the calm of virtue had gilded my days, 
the slumbers of innocence had been shed around 
my pillow: and now behold me blighted by dis- 
. honour, and festering with crime ! a wretch whom 
friendship disowns, whom man pursues, and whom — 

heaven forsakes !” ¥ 

“ Again thou art in error,” said the stranger, 

“ and be it one part of thy punishment to recog- 

nise the deceptions of thy’own heart—to view thy- 

self in the deep blackness of thy guilt. One night 

has not made thee such as thou art. Man be- 

comes not, in an hour, adulterer, assassin, robber, 

and fratricide. The germs of vice were in thy _ 

heart ; opportunity quickened their growth, as the 

steel elicits the spark that has lain dormant in the 
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flint. Thou talkest of virtue—of innocence! Un- 
rivalled hypocrite! On the scaffold thou wouldst 
harangue the hissing rabble on the joys of para- 
dise and heavenly love !” 
“ Cease, tormentor,’ exclaimed Schwarz, “ for 
if thy words are true, all mankind are as guilty as 
the wretch before thee !” . 
_ © Still thou deceivest thyself: half mankind are 
vile and worthless, but not the whole human race. 
. Thy weak philosophy leads thee to doubt the 
existence of virtue which thou canst not discover 
in thyself. Half the world, indeed, are ruled by 
selfish baseness, by arrogance, and by that de- 
grading superstition which but this moment 
prompted thee to court perdition, and abjure thy 
God.” — 
_ The commanding attitude, the tone of superi- 
ority, assumed by the stranger, exercised irresisti- 
ble empire over the mind of Schwarz. Though 
he no longer believed himself in presence of the 
- foul fiend, he trembled before the mysterious being 
whose power seemed scarcely less. A solemn 
spell seemed to retain him as it were on fairy 


ground, ’twixt the illusions of a dream and the 
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realities of existence. A voice whispered ‘to. 


for my children’s sake, save me! It is in pit 
power, as in my will to become better. I feel, I 
acknowledge my weakness: but snatch me from 
the depth of the abyss, and pride no more shall _ 
tempt me to pause upon its brink.” 
“ The will,” said the stranger, “ is not nti +s 
for thou art weak, and weakness is the nurse of 
crime. I would save thee, couldst thou but sav F 
thyself. Knowest thou, at length, who I am, and RS 
what I would have of thee Le = 
“Whilst the stranger yet spoke, his chesnut- 


i. 
a 


coloured coat seemed to shine like a brilliant 


wondering eyes of Schwarz, At length all was : 
dark. A faint swoon overcame him: he was no . ; 
longer conscious of what passed around. On — 
a sudden, a burning kiss restored him to his 
senses: he started, rubbed his eyes, and—was — 
wide awake! Amazement! He found him- — 
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self still in the pavilion where the stranger ap- 
peared to have entered. He had been the sport 

of ahideous vision. Staroste—Julia—his village 
_ wrapped in flames, his murdered brother, all was 
q _ illusion—“’Twas but a dream,” but so terrible ! 
he would not 


“* spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days.” 


M A second kiss completely dispelled the phan- 
toms of the preceding night. He felt that he was 
lying in an uncomfortable position : he was still on 
the sofa in the pavilion. His lovely Fanny bent 
tenderly over his reclining form: her kisses had 
_ dissipated the illusions of the terrible Eve of 
- Walpurgis. Beside him were his children, who 
(joyfully clapped their little hands to bid him good- 
Ds morrow, and covered him with their infantine 
caresses. 
a _ The fearful dream had made such an impression 
Z 2 on Schwarz, that some minutes had elapsed be- 
| “fore he ventured to believe himself awake. Around 
him were the playthings of his children: Fanny’s 
y rork-box was still upon the table ; every thing, in 
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short,-was in the same state as on the ever 
before, when he had fallen asleep in the pavil 
He cast a hurried glance upon the peaceful. 
ings of his ‘little village; “ Heaven be praised! 
, said he, “I am not an incendiary.” 
The gentle Fanny tenderly reproached her h h 
band for having passed the night in the garden. 
* Had I suspected your return,” said she, I 
would have glided to the paritiog like a spectre 
Last night, too, was the Eve of Walpurgis, | 
ye eve when spirits of darkness are abroad.” . 
“T know it,” said Schwarz, pinching him 
black and blue, to assure himself that he was n 
asleep. The fatal dream still weighed upon him— _ 
he felt relieved by its recital. Fanny listened wi h 
attention: at the conclusion she pressed him to | 
her heart, and whilst Augustus and the little Leo- 
pold scrambled upon his knees, the delighted fath or 
inwardly acknowledged how unalloyed were th 
raptures of a peaceful and unsullied conscience, — 
Fanny and Schwarz quitted the pavilion, an 
the Eve of Walpurgis was almost effaced from the 
recollection of the latter, when a servant announ ed r 
| that a stranger desired to speak to him, 
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** His name ?” demanded Schwarz. 

_ © The Baron Manteuffel de Drostow.” 

The eve of Walpurgis was over, and Schwarz 
‘was incontestibly awake, yet he experienced an 
odd, awkward kind of sensation—a sensation, , 
yeader, very much resembling that of fear. Like 
other heroes, however, he looked big, and returned 
to the pavilion to receive his visitor. The stranger 

was seated on the identical sofa on which Schwarz 
had fallen asleep, and was dressed, as usual, in 
the never-to-be-forgotten chesnut-coloured coat, 
which has figured so conspicuously in our vera- 
cious pages. He arose on the entrance of Schwarz, 
whom he saluted with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. ‘“ You must introduce me,” said 
he, “to your charming Fanny. You see that I 
_ have kept my promise: I am accompanied by my 
brother and his wife, with whom,” added he with 
a significant grin, “I believe you are already 
acquainted.” 
' Schwarz could not do less than testify his plea- 
sure at the unexpected visit. Meanwhile, a per- 


_ sonage of most portly rotundity entered the pavi- 
lion, followed by a lady in a travelling habit. 
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With a feeling of terror, Schwarz recognised— 

Julia, the wife of Staroste! Recovering himself, 

however, sufficiently to do the honours of a host, 

he conducted his guests to the house, and presented 
_ them to Fanny. 

‘© Ah!” said she with a smile to the Baron de 
Drostow, “you are a terrible man: my husband 
will long recollect you and your chesnut-coloured 
coat. You have caused him a fearful dream.” 

“ That,” said Schwarz, “ is not all ; for, Fanny, 
you see before you the tempter and the tempta- 


tion.” With these words he introduced Julia, the _ 


wife of Staroste. 

Fanny, in her turn, felt some surprise; but — 
ladies have a knack at recovering from surprises: 
she seated Julia beside her, and embraced her as 
a sister, while the Baron requested Schwarz to — 
favour him with the details of his visionary adven- 
tures on the Eve of Walpurgis. 

The modest Schwarz blushed as he again be- 
came the hero of his tale. On certain passages 
he lingered ; others he lightly skimmed, after the 
most approved fashion of story-tellers. His recital 
finished—“ That dream,” said Fanny, “ makes 
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me a believer in old traditions. What think you, 
Baron? Is there not truth in the legends of the 
last night of April ?” 

“ Madam,” replied Manteuffel, laughing, “I 
believe the tales related of the last of April, as re= 
ligiously as I attend to the injunctions given me 
on the first. But, at all events, the dream would 
figure most admirably in a treatise on moral phi- 
losophy. It contains golden lessons. It is for- 
tunate, too, that the denowement is somewhat to 
my advantage; for at the commencement my role 
was by no means attractive.” 

The day passed happily away. Fanny was 
delighted with the conversation of Julia, and that 
of the philosophic Manteuffel entirely reconciled 
Schwarz even to the chesnut-coloured coat, the 
proprietor of which soon became one of his most 
intimate friends. Still, on each return of the eve 
celebrated in legendary lore, would Fanny cauti- 
ously lock the door of the little pavilion, lest some 
malignant sprite should tempt Schwarz to wander 
near its spell-bound precincts. And still, as on 
each memorable anniversary the Baron Manteuffel 
and his amiable sister-in-law joined the family 
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circle of Fanny and her husband, the tender wife 
would point to Julia and the chesnut-coloured 


coat: “ Behold,” she would say with a smile, 


“ Behold the temptation and the tempter! The 
warnings of dreams are not to be despised.—Be- 
ware the pavilion !—Beware the Eve of Walpur- 


gis!” Dey 
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TALE OF TRUTH. 
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“« The tale I sing 


Has, for once, a moral.” 
Moore. 


Ir was one of those inclement nights on which 
the elements, siding with unfeeling man, wage 
their warfare against the wretches whose consci- 
“ences reproach them with the measureless atro- 
city of wanting food, friends, and shelter. The 
rigour of the wintry blast was ably seconded by 
the attention of a few guardians of the public 
tranquillity, who braved the “ pitiless pelting of 
the storm,” in the prosecution of what they were 
pleased to call their arduous duty, and forced the 
houseless famishing wanderer to exchange his 
vagabond freedom for the harsh discipline and 
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meagre hospitality of a workhouse. The drifting 
snow fell like a shroud upon the solitary outcasts — 
who at such an hour, in the streets of London, — 
were exposed to the horrors of a night during 
which few would have turned “ an enemy’s dog” 
from the door. One individual walked along 
with reckless pace, as though he himself felt no 
interest in the fate to which his fellows seemed 
indifferent ;—as though no eye could brighten at 
his approach :—as though he had neither kith nor 
kin with whom to weep or smile. And yet it ~~ 
not so with him. His lot was shared, but parti- 
cipation lessened not its bitterness. For himself, 
he might have borne the spite of fortune, and the — 
world’s wrong, and the withering consciousness _ 
that evil is the stern condition of existence; but 
he toiled not alone in his weary pilgrimage. He — 
had a wife, an infant child; a wife, once lovely, " 
but whose bloom was wasted by hope deferred, 
that sickness of the heart, which does the work of 
‘time, and “ writes wrinkles” on the cheek of silent — 
sorrow ; an infant, whose once sweet smile was 
succeeded by the feeble moan of sickness and 


suffering, and whose faint cries at that moment in © 


wan” - pute, 
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vain demanded the coarse food which for days a 
mother’s fondness had denied herself for her little 
one. ‘These are woes over which charity weeps 
in secret, while, with healing on her wings, she 
administers the balm whose gentle dropping frets 
not the wound it closes. These are pangs over 
which canting selfish hypocrisy affects to wail in 
the corners of the streets and in high places, 
bartering for fair opinions the benevolence that 
“ flees from the heart to shelter on the lips.” 
The world had dealt hardly with the unfortunate 
Arnold. He was one who, in convenient hacknied 
phrase, had been “ well to do,” had seen brighter 
days, had known many friends; for where the 
carcass is, there will the ravens gather. It matters 
not by what mischance, or even by what errors he 
became poor: poverty is an offence on which it 
were superfluous to sit in judgment ; it is a sin of 
magnitude that bears with it its own punishment. 
Long and painfully had Arnold struggled at arms’ 
length with that “ hydra of calamity ;” but in the 
fearful strife he had at length been wrestled to 
the ground. He was poor—poor beyond redemp- 
tion. 
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Slowly he entered his miserable dwelling; it 
4 was a garret whose damp walls, ungarnished save 
by a wretched straw bed, a table, and a few shat- 
tered chairs, sufficiently denoted the appalling 
destitution of its inmates. The partner of his 
afflictions, her little blue-eyed Mary in her arms, 
received him with one of those forced’ smiles that 
with mournful eloquence speak daggers to the 
heart. “ I am without employment,” said Arnold, 

as he tottered to a seat; “ my wife ‘and child | 
without food! My poor Mary! My little darl- 
ing!” exclaiméd the broken-hearted father, play- 
’ ing with the child’s soft flaxen ringlets, and 
oy dropping a scalding tear upon her little hand. 
“My poor babe!” said he, as the unconscious 
infant smiled in his face; “‘ when thou art an 
orphan, who will take care of thee? who will for 
hours watch thy light slumbers? or gaze with 


aie: 


doating fondness on thy laughing blue eyes? 
Who will praise thy childish prattle, and kiss thy 
little rosy cheeks, and join thy little hands together 
in nightly prayer? Who will be thy parents? 
Oh, God! oh, God! life to the wretched is but 
} lingering agony, yet for this sweet cherub, let. me 
! live ; let not my child be fatherless !” 
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_ “Take courage, dear Arnold,” said his wife ; 
“ to-morrow you will rise early; your probity and 
diligence are known; you will not long remain 
without employment. ‘The Being “ that tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb—Providence will 
protect us.” 
» © Providence !” repeated Arnold, with a laugh 
of bitter derision ; one of those sudden bursts of 
anguish which nature forces from the wretched 
n the inspirations of hope and faith yield to 
the sad reality of suffering. It may be well that 
the proud and prosperous should revel in the 
plenty of the land; that for them this fair earth 
should yield its fruits; that each morning sun, 
bidding them a bright good-morrow, should wake 
them from their smiling visions to bliss less sha- 
dowy ; it may be well that such should raise the 
song of thanksgiving for the paternal dispensation, 


which showers on them the golden manna. But 


if the struggling children of penury, if the forlorn 
ones writhing under the cruelty of this cold world, 
if the bruised in spirit, and the broken in heart 
presume to doubt that all is well, the virtue that 
lacks not its share of good things may look with a 
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_ forgiving eye, and lean with a gentle hand on such 


extravagance of temerity. 
For some moments Arnold observed a stupid 
silence: his burning eye was denied even the 
relief of another tear. He placed a few shillings 
in his wife’s hand :—“ "Tis our all,” said he after 
a long pause ;—“ use it thriftily;—buy food for 
yourself and the child; I am not hungry. I have 
already eaten ;” and weary and fasting, the wretch- 
ed man threw himself upon his bed of straw. 
Eight days were passed in this slow-consuming 
torture, and each day diminished the pittance of 
the miserable family. As a last resource against 
the rigour of the season, Amold’s wife and child 
remained in bed. Fuel could be spared. What 
though the nipping cold stiffened their joints, and 
curdled their blood to ice, ’twas an evil to which 
habit might familiarise ; the poor are wont to jest 
with mere hardship; but to feed on the came- 
leon’s dish is a lesson in the science of calamity 
which the learner can but sparingly repeat. The 
end of the week came, and with it the end of 
Amold’s credit; for they that reckon with the 
pennyless are not long-suffering. The baker 
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refused to furnish the bread for which his starving 
customer had neither the means nor the hope of 
paying. The father gazed vacantly on his child— 
the mother prayed,—and the infant fasted. 

- Resignation, however, is not the virtue of child- 
hood: the offspring of a Cato might shrink from 
the ordeal of a supperless couch. Little Mary 
awoke and cried for food. Then did Arnold’s 
features assume a fearful “expression of despera- 
tion :—then did he feel a pang as though a vulture 
were gnawing at his entrails. He paced his nar- 
row chamber, smote his forehead bedewed with 
the sweat of agony, then suddenly paused, cold 


and motionless as marble statue on its pedestal. 


“ Arnold!” said his wife, “ you fix your eyeson | 


me, and yet methinks you do not see me. For 
heaven's love, do not look thus! All may yet be 
well.” * 

“ Wife, I can no longer resist the voice of 
nature; I can no longer see my infant wasting, 
and fainting, and perishing with hunger; I cannot 
witness her helpless agony, her dying struggles. 
Hear you her feeble cries for food? As there is a 
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God above,” exclaimed Arnold with a sudden 
impulse of frenzy, “ she shall have bread.” 

Rushing to the door, he descended the stairs, 
and in a moment was out of sight. His wife, 
agitated by sad forebodings, uttered a piercing 
scream: “ Arnold, Arnold! for the love of God, 
what mean you?” He heard her not; he was 
already in the street. It was midnight: the frost 
was unusually intense, and the desolating silence 
that prevailed seemed to indicate that no living 
creature but Arnold was abroad. At length a 
solitary individual turned the corner of an adjoin- 
ing street, and advanced with hasty steps. 
Arnold’s heart beat quick: he felt the blood rush- 
ing to his face; he thought of retiring, but at that 
instant his child’s faint cry echoed in his ear. 
Timidly he accosted the stranger, and supplicated — 
charity. “ Lazy beggar,” cried the warmly-clad, 
well-fed Pharisee, “ are you not ashamed to follow 
such an idle trade? Begone, and work.” And 
he “ passed on the other side.” Every nerve and 
muscle in Arnold’s frame became contracted with — 


despair. “ Begone, and work!” repeated he; — 
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“ miserable, hacknied sophistry, by which the 
cold heart conciliates its sordid avarice with a 
show of rational benevolence. Begone, and work! 
Oh! mockery: more atrocious than the stern 
Egyptian cruelty, which demanded the tale of 
bricks, and) denied the dole of straw. Begone, 
and work! while the weak flesh is all but divorced 
from the willing yet weary spirit! And society 
‘may, perhaps, call that man estimable and hn- 
mane! He will go on his way rejoicing; will 
crave a blessing for his children; will sleep, as 
though the slumbers of the just were shed around 
his pillow!” Again footsteps were heard. A 
young man, closely enveloped in the folds of an 
ample cloak, approached the spot where Arnold 
was posted. ‘“ I will not again beg,” resolved the 
parent, with frantic desperation; “ this time I 
will not be denied ; my child must have food, and 
instantly.” The personage who had excited this 
brief soliloquy was close at hand. Arnold sprang 
: upon him without hesitation, and seizing him by 
the collar—“ Your purse!” exclaimed he with 
terrific energy, “ my child wants food !” “ Friend,” 
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said the young man, though startled by the ab- =i, 
ruptness of the attack, “yours is asad oceupa- 
tion ; but you shall be satisfied : here is my purse.” — 
“ How much does it contain?” demanded Arnold. 
“ Some gold and a little silver.” Arnold opened — 
the purse, and, having taken from it ten shillings, 
returned it to the owner. “I want no more,” 
said he, “my child will now have bread: go 
in peace, and pardon me the yiolence I have 
committed.” ' 
Stupified with amazement, the stranger followed 
the robber at a distance. The latter entered a 
baker's shop, whence he shortly issued with a pro- 
vision of bread, and then rapidly disappeared. In 
his turn, the stranger approached the shop, where 
he was informed of the name and abode of his 
singular assailant. ‘The particulars communicated 
by the tradesman convinced him that hideous ne- 
cessity alone had occasioned Arnold’s momentary 
departure from the path of honesty. Powerfully 
affected by the tale of sorrow, the young man 
drew out his purse. “ Here,” said he, “are twenty 


shillings ; let the poor sufferer and his family want 
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for nothing : when that sum is expended,” added 
he, giving his address, “‘ you shall hear from me 


again. 
» Meanwhile, Arnold had regained his miserable 
garret, and throwing his purchase abruptly on the _ 
. table, “ Wife,” said he in a hollow voice, “our . 
child will not starve; here, give her to eat, and 
satisfy your own hunger: I—I have no appetite. 
We have bread for another week. I have arranged 
all. Good night.” Arnold threw himself on his 
bed of straw, and after the lapse of an hour, ex- 
hausted with remorse and anguish, he closed his 
eyes in feverish slumber. 
- Daylight at length dawned. Arnold dared not, 
as usual, venture out to seek employment. He 
fancied that every eye could read in his lineaments 
the expression of crime. He placed himself at 
the open window that looked upon the street. His 
attention was soon attracted by two individuals 
who had placed themselves opposite to the house of 
which he was an inmate, and which they appeared 
to reconnoitre attentively. In one of them he 
thought he could recognise the stranger of the 
preceding night. “Iwas his figure, his height, his 
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dress—even to his cloak :—’twas he ! Panic-struck, _ 
Arnold retired to the further end of the chamber. — 
His eyes swam; a cold sweat trickled from his’ 
limbs; the livid paleness of death was on his 
cheek. Convulsively he pressed his wife and _ 
little Mary to his heart, passed into a closet open- 
ing upon his chamber, and violently closed the 
door. ist 
The strangers entered the apartment which he 
had quitted. ‘“ Madam,” said the youngest, “I 
. fear we intrude: consequently the purport of our 
visit will be best explained in few words. You 
suffer from unmerited calamity : we come to offer 
assistance ; forgive the act in favour of the mo- 
tive.” Arnold’s wife gazed on the features of the 
generous visitor: his countenance was lighted up 
by one of those gentle smiles with which charity 
asks pardon of the wretched for the gift that 
she bestows. The fond mother kissed away a 
tear of gratitude that fell on the cheek of her 
sleeping babe. “ I was not deceived,” said she, 
“ Arnold! Arnold! quick! said I not that Provi- 
dence would protect us ?” 


Arnold made no answer. His wife rushed into 
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the closet: ‘twas empty. At the next instant, 
loud shrieks were heard from the street beneath. 


who, in a paroxysm of desperation, had thrown 
_ himself from the upper story of a house. The 
lifeless corse was Arnold's. 


A crowd was collected round the body of aman | 
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REMARKABLE VISION 
OF 


CHARLES XL. OF SWEDEN. 
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REMARKABLE VISION 


OF 


CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 


—— 


_ Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner ?” * 
P Macsertu. 


WE know not exactly if we shall escape the ap- 
pellation of Goths, Huns, or Vandals, when we 
assert that the march of intellect, in the present 
enlightened age, is frequently the subject of our 
melancholy meditations. Start not, reader, at our 
frank confession; but we cannot help sighing, 
_ when we’ think of the philosophy that in these 
our modern days has overturned the world of 


tion, of romance, of ideality. We heartily de- 
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_spise the miserable predilection for common sense, 


which prefers the stupid realities of the world 
around us, to the visionary inspirations of crea- 
tive fancy: and nothing can equal our dislike for 
the vulgar prejudice which mopes along, and feels 
its way through the road of life, poking the con- 
temptible antenne of argument and reason through 
the mire of material and tangible evidence. With 
a feeling of veneration and ineffable regret, do we 
look back to the good old times when dreams and 
visions were in high repute ; for we confess our- 
selves exceedingly partial to dreamers of every 
denomination. What is life itself but a long 
dream? And who amongst us can compare his 
sad and sober hours of waking reality with the 
fairy moments of illusion he has spent when 
“ Queen Mab has been with him,’—when the 
regions of space were but a stride—when the scep- 
tre of empires was in his grasp, and the wealth 
of worlds at his feet? «What poet’s delirium ever 
engendered the strange conceptions, the delightful 
anomalies, of which “ the fancy’s midwife” deli- — 
vers her nocturnal subjects? Can the wildest flight 


of waking imagination soar to the height of sportive 
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anachronism with which she huddles together the 
past, the present, and the future? What are the 
dull, cold forms of stately grandeur, compared to 
‘the whimsical, delicious disdain of etiquette with 
which she introduces to each other the distant, the 
living, and the dead? Can even genius boast the 
miraculous power of amplification with which she 
extends a moment into a day, a month, a year? 
By way of digression, we take leave to mention ~ 
an anecdote of an eastern potentate, or sage, it 
matters not which, who made rather a singular 
choice. One of those beings with whom oriental 
fictions have peopled the air, and who seem 
to have established a half-way house between the 
sky and the ground, had informed his protégé 
that he must make his election between the two 
a following conditions :—he was destined either to 
be a king by day and a beggar by night: or, if he» 
preferred it, he was allowed to undergo the hard- 
ship and poverty of the ragged vagabond by day, 


u __ slumber, fancy would transform his loathsome bed 
- of straw into the throne ofa mighty monarch. The 
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bs worthy who is the subject of the present anec ; 
| unhesitatingly accepted the latter alternative. F 
decision was undoubtedly most wise, for what 
sovereign ever reigned with such absolute sway, 
what Croesus ever revelled in such a golden tide — 
of wealth and power, as the slumberer, whos 
throne is guarded by the great enchanter that 
subjugates alike the monarch and his meanest 
subject? Were the same conditions proposed to 
those who, at the present day, wield the rod of 
n empire, we fear none of them would be philosophic € 
enough to make a similar choice, how ardently 
soever their loving subjects might desire it: fort : 
nate, indeed, would it be for some of the kingdoms 
: of this world, did the rulers who sway their desti- 
“nies but dream of power, and wave an imaginar ¥ 
F instead of a real sceptre. iil 
B To resume our favourite theory of dreams, vi 


and supernatural appearances, which in this hu 


drum intellectual age; seem wonderfully out, 
fashion; rational people, (how we detest the term!) 
are in the habit of uttering many wise sayings on 


such matters. Your Abernethy reasoners, for in- 
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stance, will talk to you by the hour of optical 
illusions,—of diseases in the retina of the eye, 
which crowd the air with fantastic visions “in 
form as palpable” as material creations :—your 
philosopher will tell you of the force of imagina- 
tion,—he will cite facts and precedents innumer- 
able, by way of proving that he has the best of 
the argument. Having classed ourselves amongst 
visionaries of the first order, it becomes almost 
needless to state, that we have an innate aversion 
to any thing like serious discussion. Were we, 
however, for a moment inclined to descend to so 
yulgar a practice, we might ask a plain question 
—What istruth? Truth, it has been said, lies at 
the bottom of a well; and, in support of the old 
_ adage, we might, in our turn, quote many incon- 
testable facts. We shall, for once in our life, stoop 
to an argument derived from common experience, 
and attack our opponents with their own weapons. 
The, difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
finding two eye-witnesses of the same fact, who 
shall report it without variation in their testimony, 
) is matter of general remark. Take, for instance, 
_ the most simple transaction of every-day life,— 
F2 
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examine into the particulars of the case,—questiow 
two ocular witnesses of the fact, each a person of 
sense and unimpeached veracity, and it will uni- 
formly be found that the evidence of each shall 
differ on the most essential points. If, then,in 
cases of the most ordinary occurrence, it be nearly — 
impossible to form a precise conclusion, by reason 
of the opposite and conflicting nature of the evi- * — 
dence adduced on both sides, who shall pretend —~ 
to limit the extent of our belief or disbelief in — 
matters which pass the boundaries of our narrow) 
comprehension, and with regard to which the tes- y 
timony on each side is equally respectable, and at 
the same time wholly contradictory ? 
There, reader! there is reasoning for you! Tt 
is really some time since we have ventured upon 


such a long-winded argument. We now beg leave 4 


tribe, summing up our logic by the following ; 
pithy, or at least startling, conclusion:—there are 
tales of wonder so well authenticated, that if we 5 
refuse to credit them, we ought, for the sake of a 


consistency, to reject almost all profane and sacred “ 


‘ 
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testimony. It is more than probable, reader, that 
you are still unconvinced: for that we are pre- 
pared, because we are aware that.readers of the 
present age are affected with the ridiculous mania 
of reasoning for themselves. We, therefore, may 
as well drop the argument with a quotation from 
our illustrious bard :— 


*: “« There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


And should you be magnanimous enough to 
pardon the familiarity of our application, we beg 
to offer you the following singular narrative, the 
authenticity of which rests upon a proces verbal 
drawn out in form, and attested by the signatures 
of four credible witnesses. It may be added, that 
the remarkable waking dream which we are about 
to relate for your edification had been generally 
_ known, and familiarly quoted, long before its fore- 
ings were verified by subsequent events. 

Sh eg Salon XL., the father of the celebrated Charles 
: XIL, was one of the most despotic, and, at the 
om _ same time, one of the ablest monarchs that ever 

. guled the destinies of Sweden. He restrained 
F3 
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within proper limits the overgrown privileges of 
the nobility, abolished the power of the senate, 
and of his own special authority enacted a new 
code of laws. In a word, he changed the entire 
constitution of the country, which, before his reign, 
had been governed by an oligarchy, and forced 
the states to invest him with absolute and un- 
limited authority. History represents him as a 
brave and enlightened monarch, attached to the 
religion of Luther, but of a harsh, inflexible dis- 
position; regulating his opinions by positive and 
tangible facts, and wholly ungifted with imagina- 
tion. . 
At the period of which we are writing, death 
had bereaved him of his queen, Ulrica Eleonora. 
Notwithstanding the harshness which had marked 
his conduct to that princess, during her lifetime, 
and which, in the opinion of his subjects, had 
precipitated her into the grave, Charles revered 
her memory, and appeared more affected by her 
loss than might have been imagined from the na- 
tural sternness of his character. Subsequently to 
this event, he became more gloomy and taciturn 


than before, and devoted himself to study with an 
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intensity of application that evinced his anxiety to 
escape the tortures of his own painful reflections. ° 
_ Towards the close of a dreary autumnal even- 
_ ing, the king, in slippers and robe de chambre, 
_ was seated before a large fire, in a private cabinet 
of his palace at Stockholm. Near him were his 
grand chamberlain, the Count de Brahé, who was 
, honoured with the favourable estimation of his 
sovereign, and the principal state physician, 
Baumgarten, a learned disciple of Hippocrates, 
who aimed at the reputation of an esprit fort, and 
who would have pardoned a disbelief in any thing, 
except in the efficacy of his own prescriptions. 
The last-mentioned personage had on that evening 
been hastily summoned to the presence of the 
monarch, who felt, or fancied himself, in need of 
his professional skill. 
_ The evening was already far advanced, and the 
king contrary to his wont, delayed bidding the 
istomary “ good night to all,”—the well-under- 
e- “stood signal, at which his guests always retired. 
os With his head bent downwards, and his eyes 
' dupon the decaying embers, that gradually 
adrew even their mockery of warmth from the 
F4 
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spacious fire-place, he maintained a strict 
evidently fatigued with his company, yet « 
ing, though he scarcely knew why, to be left al 


would do well to seek repose: a gesture of the 
king retained him in his place. The physician, — 
in his turn, hazarded a casual observation on t 
injurious tendency of late hours. These signifi 
inuendoes were, however, thrown away on Charl ty 
who replied to them by muttering between his 
teeth, “you may remain—I have no wish to 
sleep.” a 


® This permission, with which the drowsy cow 


’ 


“ ment and of ill-humour—its mixture of sunshin e 
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of cloud; and be it known to the gentle reader, 
cklish is the position of a courtier when 
majesty is in the dumps. To mend, or rather to 
mar the matter, the grand chamberlain, imagining 
that the sadness which overshadowed the royal 
brow, proceeded from conjugal ‘regret, fixed his 
eyes upon a portrait of the queen, hung up in the 
cabinet, and ‘with a sigh of pathos exclaimed: 
How striking the resemblance! who could not 
recognise that expression of majesty and ea 
ness,—that”— 

“Wiciee Fudge!” cried his majesty. Conscience 
had probably something to do with the abruptness 
the exclamation. The old chamberlain had 


» the august and widowed spouse. “That por- 
-added the king, “is too flattering,—the 
n was far from handsome :’—then, as if in- 


repenting of his harshness, he rose from 


ides, to conceal the tears that had well nigh 
ayed his emotion. He stood in the embrasure 
window, which looked upon the court. The 
FS 
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moon was obscured by a thick yeil of clouds;— 

not even a solitary star twmkled through the dark~ 

ness. rh 

The palace at present inhabited by the kings 

of Sweden was not at that time finished; and 

Charles XI., in whose reign it had been com- 

menced, usually resided in an old-fashioned edi- 

fice, built something in the shape of a horse-shoe, 

and situated at the point of Ritterholm, command- 

ing a view of the lake Meler. ‘The royal cabinet 

was at one of the extremities, nearly opposite to 

the grand hall or council-chamber, in which the 

states were accustomed to assemble when a mes- 

sage or communication from the crown was ex- 

pected. 

Just at this moment the windows of the coun- 

cil-chamber appeared brilliantly illuminated. The 

king was lost in surprise. He at first imagined 

' the light to proceed from the torch of some do- 
mestic. Yet, what could occasion so unseason- 
able a visit to a place that for a considerable time 
had been closed? Besides, the light was too vivid 
to be produced by a single torch,—it might have 
been attributed to a conflagration ; but no smoke 
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re eptible,—no noise was. heard,—the win- 
- dow-glasses were not broken;—every thing, in 

AS short, seemed to indicate an illumination, such as 

__ takes place on public and solemn occasions. 

_. Charles, without uttering a word, remained 
gazing at the windows of the council-chamber. 
The Count Brahé, who had already grasped the 
bell-cord, was on the point of summoning a page, 
in order to ascertain the cause of this singular 
illumination—when the king suddenly prevented 
him, “TI will visit the chamber myself,” said his 
majesty : the seriousness of his deportment and the 

2 paleness of his countenance indicating a strange 

Be mixture of determination and superstitious awe. 

He quitied the cabinet, with the unhesitating step 

of one resolved to obtain the mastery over himself; 

the legislator of etiquette, and the regulator of 

: + _ bodies, each with a lighted taper, followed him in 
fear and trembling. 

The keeper of the keys had already retired to 
rest. Baumgarten was dispatched by the king to 
W's awaken him, and to order him, forthwith, to open * 
the doors of the council-chamber. Unbounded 
if was’ the worthy keeper’s surprise at the unex- 

; F6 
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pected intimation. Benign Providence, how 
has ordained monarchs to command, and creé ; 
keepers of keys to obey. The prudent Cerberus, — 
of whom we now make honourable mention (we 7 


hope his shade will pardon our classical allusion 


self in haste, and presented himself before his. 
sovereign with the insignia of his office,—a bunch 
of keys, of various dimensions, suspended at his i 
girdle. He commenced by opening the door o 
gallery, which served as a sort of ante-room to the — 
~ council-chamber. ‘The king entered: but his as- 
tonishment may be conceived, on finding the walls 
of the building entirely hung with black. wil 
“ By whose order has this been done ?” de 
manded he, in a tone of anger. “ Sire,” replied | 


eh 
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grand chamberlain followed his majesty; whilst 
the learned doctor lingered a little in the rear; 


the considerate Esculapius seeming nicely ba- 


- Janced between the dread of remaining alone, and 


that of exposing his valuable safety to the sequel 


of an adventure which had so strangely com- 


menced. 

_' “ Sire,” cried the keeper of the keys, “I be- 
seech your majesty to go no farther. As I havea 
living soul, there is witchcraft in this matter. At 
this hour .... and since the death of the queen, 
—God be gracious to us!—it is said that her 


” 


majesty walks every night in this gallery! 
' Hold, sire,” cried the count, in his turn, “do 
you not hear a strange noise, which seems to 
proceed from the council-chamber! Who can 
foresee the danger to which your majesty may 
expose your sacred person ?” 

_ “Sire,” observed the philosophic Baumgarten, 
whose taper had just been extinguished by a sud- 
den gust of wind,—“ your majesty will at least 
permit me to summon the attendance of a file of 
the palace-guard.” 


_ “Forward!” replied the resolute monarch, in 
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an imperative tone ; and as he stopped before the 
door of the council-chamber,—“ quick! your keys!” 
said he to the keeper. He pushed the door vio- 
lently with his foot; and the noise, repeated by 
the echoes of the vaulted roof, resounded through 
the gallery like the report of a cannon. 

The old keeper trembled ;—the air was chilly, 
and the hour mysterious ; it was “the very witch- 
ing time of night:” the limbs, too, that had borne 
a veteran through the campaigns of some forty 
years, at such a moment might well totter under 
their load. The old man tried one key, then an- 
other, but without success ;—his hand shook—his 
sight was confused:—“ A soldier, and afraid!” 
cried Charles, with a smile ;— come, count, you 
must be our usher,—open that door.” 

“ Sire,” replied the grand chamberlain, stepping 
backwards, “if your majesty command me to 
march up to the mouth of a Danish cannon, I will 
obey on the instant ; but you will not order me to 
combat with the devil and his imps ?” 

The monarch snatched the keys from the palsied 
hands of the infirm old keeper. “I see,” said his — 
majesty, in a tone of contempt, “that I must finish 
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this adventure;” and before his terrified suite 
could prevent his design, he had already opened 
the massy oaken door, and penetrated into the 
council-chamber, first pronouncing the usual for- 
mula, “ With the help of God.” The companions 
of his midnight excursion entered along with him, 
prompted by a sentiment of curiosity, stronger, on 
this occasion, even than terror ; their courage, too, 
was reinforced by a feeling of shame, which for- 
bade them to abandon their sovereign in the hour 
of peril. 

The council-chamber was illuminated with an 
immense number of torches. The ancient figured 
tapestry had been replaced by a black drapery 
suspended on the walls, along which were ranged, 
in regular order, and according to the custom of 
those days, German, Danish, and Muscovite ban- 
ners, trophies of the victories won by the soldiers 
of Gustavus Adolphus. In the middle were dis- 
tinguished the banners of Sweden, covered with 
black crape 

A numerous assemblage were seated on the 
benches of the hall. The four orders of the state 
—the nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and the 


~_ 
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peasants—were ranged according to the respective 
disposition assigned to each. All were clothed in 
black; and the multitude of human faces, that 
shone like so many luminous rays. upon a dark 
ground, dazzled the sight to such a degree, that of 
the four individuals who witnessed this extraordi- - 
nary scene, not one could discern amidst the crowd 
a countenance with which he was familiar. The 
position of the four spectators might have been 
compared to that of actors, who, in presence of a 
numerous audience, are incapable of distinguishing 
a single face amongst the confused mass. 

On the elevated throne whence the monarch 
habitually harangued the assembly of the states, 
was seated a bleeding corse invested with the em- 
blems of royalty. On the right of this apparition 
stood a child, the crown upon his head, and the 
sceptre in his hand; on the left an aged man, or 
rather another phantom, leaned upon the throne; 
opposite to which were several personages of aus- 
tere and solemn demeanour, clothed in long black 
robes, and seated before a table covered with thick 
folios and parchments. From the gravity of their 
deportment, the latter seemed to be judges. Be- 
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n the throne and the portion of the council- 


p above which it was elevated, were placed 


ci ous of the presence of Charles, or of the 
individuals by whom he was accompanied. 


president, rising with dignity, struck three times 
with his hand upon an open folio. Profound 
; silence immediately succeeded. Some youths of 
rm "distinguished appearance, richly dressed, and with 
b3 ‘their hands fettered behind their backs, were led 


- into tt the council-chamber by a door opposite to 
G that which Charles had opened. Behind them a 


r who marched in the foremost rank, and 


air was more imposing than that of the 


with haughty disdain. At the same instant 
} corse seated on the throne was agitated by a 
vulsive tremor, and the purple tide flowed 
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scended swiftly ; a stream of blood forced its 
even to the platform of the throne, and ming 
with that of the royal corse; whilst the he: 
the victim, rebounding from the crimson paven 
rolled to the feet of Charles, and stained them with 
blood. biewng 
Hitherto, astonishment had rendered the mo 
narch dumb, but at this horrid spectacle his tongue _ 
was unloosed. He advanced a few steps tow: ards 
the platform, and addressing himself to the appa 
‘tion on the left of the corse, boldly pronounced 
the customary adjuration, “If thou art’ of God, 
speak—if of the evil one, depart in peace.” “ 
The phantom replied, in slow and empha ie 
accents, “ Charles! not under thy reign shall thi s 
blood be shed (here the voice became indistin )5 
five monarchs succeeding thee shall first sit on 
throne of Sweden. Wo, wo, wo, to the b 
of Wasa !” ' vie 
Upon this the numerous figures composing this 


extraordinary assemblage became less distinct, till 
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‘at last they resembled a mass of coloured shadows; 
‘soon after which, they disappeared altogether. 
‘The fantastic torches were extinguished of them- 
selves, and those of Charles and his suite cast their 
dim flickering light upon the old-fashioned tapes- 

_ try with which the chamber was usually hung, and 
which was now slightly moved by the wind. 
During some minutes longer, a strange sort of 
melody was heard—a harmony compared, by one 
of the eye-witnesses of this unparalleled scene, to 
the murmur of the breeze agitating the foliage, 
and by another, to the sound emitted by the break- 
ing of a harp-string. All agreed upon one point, 
the duration of the apparition, which they stated 
to have lasted about ten minutes. 

The black drapery, the decapitated victim, the 
stream of blood which had inundated the platform, 
all had disappeared with the phantoms; every 
trace had vanished, except a crimson spot, which 
‘still stained the slipper of Charles, and which 
alone would have sufficed to remind him of the 

horrid vision, had it been possible for any effort 
to erase it from his memory. 

___ Returning to his private cabinet, the king com- 
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mitted to paper an exact relation of what he 
seen, signed it, and ordered his companions to do 
the same. Spite of the precautions taken to ¢ 
ceal the contents of this statement from the pub 
lic, they soon transpired, and were generally known 
even during the lifetime of Charles XI. The ori- 
ginal document is’ still in existence, and its an- . 
thenticity has never been questioned : it concludes 
with the following remarkable words :—“ If,” says 
the king, “ all that I have just declared is not the 
exact truth, I renounce my hopes of a hapa 


existence, which I may have merited by some 


gion of my fathers.” 

If the reader will call to mind the death of Gus- ; 
tavus III., and the trial of his assassin, Ankar-_ 
stroem, he will observe an intimate connectior 
between these events and the circumstances of — 
the extraordinary prediction which we have ju t 
detailed. 

The apparition of the young man beheaded in 
presence of the assembled states, prognosticated 


7 


the execution of Ankarstroem. 
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The crowned corse represented Gustavus III. ; 
_ the child, his son and successor, Gustavus Adol- 
_— phus IV. 

_ And, lastly, by the old man was designated the 
uncle to Gustavus IV., the Duke of Sudermania, 
regent of the kingdom, and afterwards king, upon 
the deposition of his nephew. 
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“ He will seek there on my word: neither press, chest, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abstract for the remembrance of such 


places.” 
Merry Wives or WInpsor. 


el 


DuRING the memorable struggle for indepen- 
dence, which shed a transient lustre on the Spanish 
annals, and opposed a temporary check to Napo- 
leon’s iron rule, Don Blas Bustos y Mosquera was 
one of the most celebrated of the guerilla chief- 
tains. His name was abundantly illustrated by 
that species of savage renown which is purchased 
at the sacrifice of the more truly noble virtues of 
a conqueror ; and such was his reputation for fero- 


; city, that his vanquished foes were seldom weak 


id 
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enough to enhance the luxury of his vengeance by 
suing for mercy. Among other singular traits of ; y 
barbarity attributed to the redoutable Don Blas, 
it is recorded that in pursuance of a vow made to 
his patron saint, he invariably refused to taste the 
sweets of slumber at the close of a day unmarked 
by the slaughter of at least one adverse leader. 
On such occasions, had he enjoyed the benefit of 
an acquaintance with classic lore, he might pro- 
bably have exclaimed with Titus—“ I have lost a 
day!” ‘ 

The return of the beloved Ferdinand was the 
source of much tribulation to the worthy Don 
Blas, whom that auspicious event consigned during 
eight years to the galleys at Ceuta. Among other 
heinous offences laid to his charge, it was asserted 
that, having in his youth embraced the monastic 
state, he had subsequently trampled on his. reli- 
gious vows, and exchanged his cowl and rosary 
for casque and sabre. Infinite, however, was the 
’ tender mercy of his sovereign, and after a length- 
ened and severe captivity, Don Blas was not only 
pardoned, but sudderily environed with the bright- 
ness of the royal favour; though through what 
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channel, or by reason of what services, remains 
to this day a mystery. To the general surprise, 
and we may add consternation, of his country- 
men, he was appointed director of the police of 
Grenada. The expression of his lineaments, and 
indeed his whole personal appearance, indicated 
that nature had expressly designed him for the 
post to which he was so unaccountably promoted. 
His stature rather exceeded six feet—his counte- 
nance was dark and repulsive, the faithful mirror 
of as dark a soul—and the meagre but sinewy 
proportions of his form gave appalling effect to its 
gigantic altitude. From the moment of his ap- 
pointment to the direction of the police, Don Blas 
_ became noted for the gloomy reserve of his deport- 
- ment, and for his stern and impenetrable silence ; 
a circumstance the more remarkable, as during his 
military career he had gained the reputation of a 
wit, from the sarcastic irony with which he was 
- accustomed to taunt his prisoners previously to 
hanging them. The facetie which he uttered on 
such occasions were afterwards treasured as 
standing jokes among his comrades in arms. 

e ~ Such was the dreaded personage who, on a de- 

G2 
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the village of Alcolota, situated at the distance of 
about a league from Grenada. He was escorted 
by twelve cavaliers, and as the party advanced at 
a good round pace, the peasants hastily ss 
within their miserable and almost roofless dwell 
ings, the doors of which were instantly closed. 
Men, women, and children, flew to the windows, \ 
behind which they cautiously entrenched them- 4 
selves, so as to obtain unseen a glimpse of the 
terrible director of police, in whose presence even 
the bishop of Grenada, and the governor himself, 
trembled with reverential awe. Reining in his 
steed, Don Blas slowly advanced through the be 


straggling village-street, directing his lynx eyes 


rt vi x 


alternately to the houses on either side. As he 
| passed before the church, the bells tolled for the 
; td celebration of mass, andas Don Blas was a very pat- 
tern of religion, he leaped rather than dismounted — 
from his horse, and in a trice was on his knees 
before the sacred altar. Piety, especially among 
public functionaries, being somewhat contanial 
four of the gen-d’ammes, who had followed the die 


rector into the church, imitated his example, an 
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in the usual posture of devotion formed a circle 
round his chair. While the myrmidons attentively 
fixed their eyes on their leader’s countenance, his 
sinister glance suddenly rested upon a youth of 
distinguished appearance, who, kneeling at some 
distance from the party, seemed to pray with 
fervour. “ Hum!” said Don Blas, thoughtfully. 
“T like not that! A man who evidently belongs 
to the higher classes of society, and yet is nowise 
solicitous for an introduction to me! Since I have 
filled the high office of director of the police of 
Grenada, I do not recollect me to have seen that 
beardless face. Now, by all the saints, there is 
meditated concealment in this: ’tis something 
mysterious, and mystery ever implies guilt.” 
Decided at once by this conclusive chain of 
reasoning, Don Blas intimated to one of the z 
‘gen-d’armes the order to arrest the stranger as soon 
ashe should Be without the precincts of the sacred 
: edifice. At the termination of divine service, the 
~ director himself hastily left the church, and with 
-_ inquisitorial state took possession of the common- * 
"hall of the principal inn at Alcolota, for the pur- 
_ pose of passing sentence. The young man having, 
Ge 
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to his no slight astonishment, been dragged before 
this extempore judgment-seat, “ Your name ?” i, 
demanded Don Blas: “ Don Fernando della — 
Cueva,” replied the stranger with firmness. : 
Don Fernando was extremely handsome: his 
features were deepened with the ruddy glow of 
youth and health, and, notwithstanding the peril 
of his situation, their expression was calm and 
dignified. Don Blas, accustomed to view the 
lineaments of crime or of crouching servility, could 
scarcely conceive the audacity of this ingenuous — 
and manly grace, heightened by the consciousness oy 
of innocence. Contemplating the stranger with 
an air of scowling ill-humour that, to those who 
knew the man, boded the gathering of a fearful 
storm: “ Had you not an appointment under the 
Cortes?” said he, after a lengthened pause. 
** No,” said Fernando ; “ I was at the college — ¥ ; 
of Seville in 1823: I was then but fifteen years of 
age.” ey 
“ And what profession may you now follow? » 
In fact, how do you support yourself?” asked the | 
inquisitor with a sneer. 


At the gratuitous insult conveyed by this ques- _ 


© 
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at 
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tion, a flush of indignation passed across the cheek 


_ of the young stranger. The feeling, however, was 


momentary. Recovering his serenity, “ My 
father,” said he, “ was brigadier-general in the 
service of Don Carlos Cuarto (heaven preserve the 


_ memory of that good sovereign!), and, dying, 


bequeathed to me his humble property, situated 
near this village. My annual income consists of 
12,000 reals, the produce of my little patrimony, 


in the cultivation of which I am assisted by three 


servants.” 

“Who are doubtless entirely devoted to their 
master,” said Don Blas, with a sarcastic smile. 
“ Here have we a guerilla troop in embryo; the 
kemel is already formed. To prison with him!” 


_ added he, rising abruptly, and directing a look of 


meaning towards one of the gen-d’armes, who 


_ instantly seized Fernando, and hurried him from 
_the presence of his despotic judge. 


“ For an over-robustious complexion,” thought 
Don Blas, as he ordered breakfast with an air of 
Satisfaction, “ the confined atmosphere of a prison 

is an excellent recipe. I know of none more likely 
to ‘impart an interesting dash of paleness and 
G4 
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sadness to features of unmannerly health and~ 


oa - 


gaiety.” uz 
A scuffle was now heard close to the apartment. 
A violent altercation had taken place between the — 
gen-d’arme who had posted himself as sentry on the 
outside, and an old man who clamorously insisted © 
upon the right to enter. Irritated at the noise, 
Don Blas ran to the door, when his gaze was 
arrested by an object that suddenly banished from 
his thoughts the subject of his previous medita- 
tions. Behind the old man was a young. girl 
moulded after nature's fairest model: her light- — 
blue eye beaming with an expression of innocence 
and celestial candour. It was not mere beauty on 
which the inquisitor rivetted his eyes; for beauty 
is but the assemblage of ordinary charms, of those 
hacknied graces which we look on and forget, 
of that tame symmetry which the sculptor’s chissel _ 
imparts to his senseless marble. "T'was something: 
more; ‘twas the light of heaven shed around the 
features of a Madona; ’twas the beauty that 
flashing on the eye but once, yet lingers in the 
heart ; the radiant purity of angels, blended with — 


the loveliness of woman ere she gave ear to the 
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tempter, and lost the Paradise which she adorned. 
‘The formidable inquisitor remained rooted to the 
spot. The old man addressed him, but Don Blas 
heeded him not. At length, making an effort to 
shake off his reverie, “ "Tis strange,” said he, 
“ that the few moments which I can spare from 
the service of the state must be thus interrupted 
by every claimant on my leisure; but do me the 
honour to take a seat: and explain your busi- 
ness :” and again his eyes were fixed on the lovely 
gitl by whom the old man was accompanied. 
‘The latter resumed his address, and for the 
third or fourth time proceeded to state the reasons 
which, in his opinion, rendered the detention of 
Don Fernando della Cueva a crying injustice. 
“The noble Fernando,” added the old man, “ is 
the betrothed of my only daughter Ines, whom I 
have the advantage of introducing to your excel- 
lence: the young couple are to be united in a few 
days.” At this disclosure, the eyes of the terrible 
director of police assumed an expression of such 
menacing import, that the timid Ines shrunk back 
in dismay. 
“ We have ever lived in the fear of God,” con- 
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excellent match for my daughter Ines, who love: 
him.” Still Don Blas maintained a stern and — 
obstinate silence. “ I belong to the oldest nobility — 
of Grenada,” resumed the old man in a louder — 
tone, “ and by our lady, before the revolution, ane 
not a monk in all Spain would have dared to 
remain silent, had I questioned him in courtesy or E 
in wrath.” 7) 
A tear of indignation trembled in the old man’s _ % . 
eye, while Ines, terrified at his unusual warmth, 
drew from her bosom a little chaplet, the cross 
attached to which her delicate white hands pressed __ . 
with convulsive emotion. Don Blas eagerly fol- 
lowed every movement: for some minutes he 
uttered not a word: at length breaking silence, — ; 
“ Your name,” said he to the old man, “ is Don i 
Silvio d’Arregui ?” . 
“ The same,” said Don Silvio. 
“ Your age seventy years ?” 
“You have more than guessed it; say Pie: 
nine.” 


“ T have long been in search of you,” said Don 
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‘Blas with an equivocal smile. “ Our gracious 
Sovereign has been pleased to grant you a yearly 
___- pension of 4000 reals. This act of royal munifi- 
sg  eence having been dated two years since, an arrear 
_ is now due, which, with your leave, I will remit 
_to you to-morrow; and,” added he, looking sted- 
fastly at Don Silvio, “I shall take that opportu- 
nity of convincing you that my father was a rich 
‘proprietor of old Castile, and that as I never 
handled rosary or muttered benedicite, your jest 
_ touching that matter has more licence than point.” 
_ To miss the appointed hour was an experiment 
which the testy old Silvio dared not hazard; but 
first, it was necessary that Ines should be placed 
in safety. She was his only treasure,—the last 
frail link that bound her widowed parent to exist- 
ence. Having conducted the lovely girl to the 
house of the village curate, and strained her to 
his bosom with the embrace of a father who looks 
_ for the last time upon his child, he resigned him- 
self to the worst, and slowly turned his steps 
towards Grenada. On his arrival, Don Blas, to 
his no small surprise, received him with an air of 
_ good humoured bluntness, which, had it not borne 
G6 
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f the impress of a certain degree of preparation am "a 
ty study, might have passed for the frank corc ity 
of an old soldier. The inquisitor’s face was as — 
radiant with smiles as his dress was resplend ent 
with orders and decorations. 24g 
Don Blas’s first step was to count out to his — 
visitor the arrears of his pension, which amounted — 
to 8000 reals. He then, with ‘much apparent — 
hospitality, invited the old man to dinner, who | 
had he but dared, would have refused both the in- 
vitation and the money. As it was, however, he : 
clined neither, and, to our poor thinking, he acted — 
wisely. The repast finished, the director of police » 
: with much gravity proceeded to lay before Don ; 


Silvio the list of his numerous appointments under 
government, to which he facetiously added the 
reading of his baptismal certificate, and also 


from the galleys at Ceuta. Meantime the g 
-. was on thorns, and was agitated by the n 


violent internal misgivings as to the probable 


denouement of this solemn farce. At the conclu- 
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sion, Don Blas carefully folded up his papers, and 
haying silently arranged them in their proper 
_ order, “Tam a man of few words,” said he at 
length ; “Tam forty-three years of age, I hold an 
- honourable post, from which I derive an annual 
- income of 50,000 reals, and I have, moreover, 
considerable property in the bank of Naples. I 
now offer my hand in marriage to your daughter, 
Donna Ines Arregui. What say you, Don Silvio? 
_ Am I your son-in-law ?” 
' Noewinding-sheet was ever paler iis Don 
Silvio. He made no reply. A momentary pause 
- ensued, which was afterwards interrupted by Don 
Blas. “ It is perhaps right,” said he, “ that I 
should acquaint you with another circumstance. 
Don Fernando della Cueva is at this moment in a 
4 fearful position : the minister of police is about to 
_ issue an order for his removal to Grenada, where, 
on his arrival, he will probably suffer an ignomi- 
nious death: even should he escape the last 
_ penalty of the law, he will inevitably be con- 
_ demned to the galleys for life. I have passed 
eight years at Ceuta, and trust me, Don Silvio, I 
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would not offer my worst enemy a worse abode. _ 
However, this matter might, with some prudence, __ 
be differently managed.” Here Don Blas looked ; 
suspiciously round the apartment, and cautiously | 
approached his lips to Don Silvio's ear. “In 
about a fortnight, or three weeks,” resumed he, in 
a low tone of voice, “I shall probably receive 
instructions to transfer Don Fernando from the 
prison of Alcolota to that of Grenada. The order 
will not be executed till late in the evening, and — te 
should Don Fernando, during the darkness of the. 
night, make his escape,—why the fault will not be ‘— 
mine, and the friendship with which Don Silvio 
honours him will prevent me from enforcing a too 
rigorous search after the culprit. You understand 
me? He must then pass a year or two in retire- 
ment and obscurity, at Majorca for instance, and — ¥ 
the affair will blow over.” 

Don Silvio was thundefétruck. He stammered 
out an incoherent reply, and having hastily taken 
leave of his host, with some difficulty regained the 
village of Alcolota. The money which he had 


received from Don Blas inspired him with an 
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unconquerable loathing. “ ”Tis the price of blood !” 
exclaimed he; “ of the blood of Fernando, my 
son, the betrothed of my daughter Ines!” Arrived 
at the curate’s house, he sunk exhausted upon a 
seat: the tender Ines threw herself upon his neck. 
“ My child,” cried the wretched father, “ prepare 
for tidings of woe. Don Blas, the inquisitor, the 
monk, would marry thee !” 

Ines at first wept bitterly ; but what could tears 
avail? The moments were too precious to be 
wasted in idle sorrow. Summoning all her reso- 
lution to her aid, she demanded permission to 

consult the venerable curate, at that moment 
. engaged in the church in the performance of his 
confessional duties. The holy man, albeit that he 
had done with earthly passions, sympathised with 
_ the despair of Ines, whom he loved as his own 
child. He was not one of those worldly priests, 
who, deadened to the feelings of humanity, fancy 
themselves exempt from its failings; and, exult- 
ing in the sickly virtue which knows not tempta- 
tion, visit with stern rebuke the errors against 
which the cold hand of age is their best safeguard. 
«My daughter,” said he, “ not a moment must 
12 
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be lost; you must instantly resolve to espouse 
Don Blas, or quit Spain to-night. For the means _ 
—I have saved something during my humble mi-— 
nistry ; the wants of a labourer in the vineyard are 
but few. Come with me to the house; I have 
3000 reals; they are your's; the sum, though 
feeble, will suffice to ensure your flight. Flee, 
then, my child, from the snares of the oppressor; 
and the blessing of an old man bring with Dena 
and hope!” 

“Your blessing, father, will shield me in the 
hour of danger; but for your little hoard, the 
scanty salary of your pious labours, keep it to 
cheer the winter of your age, or shed a ray of com- 
fort round the couch of penury and sickness. 
Don Silvio is not rich, but we are not unprovided, 
and in the obscure retreat where we must hence-— 


forth pass our days, wealth were a useless bauble. 


‘Tis decided, father; we must quit Spain. We 
shall without difficulty gain Gibraltar, and embark — 
for England, where, in some retired spot, we may — 
remain in safety.” 


We by no means belong to that class of un-_ 


courteous cavillers, who hold that ladies’ minds 
* 
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angeable as placemen's oaths. On the con- 
, we would religiously cling to the belief, 
that in cases where such seeming inconstancy has 
red, sufficient and weighty reasons might be 
ed for the same. The swain may have been 


O bold, or perhaps too timid: he may have 


Ti 


_ attire. Which, if any, of these efficient causes it 
_ was that operated a change in the resolution of 
___ Ines, is a mystery which we pretend not to reveal ; 
but certain it is that in less than a fortnight after 
her consultation with the curate, the inhabitants 
of Grenada flocked tumultuously to the church of 
e _ St. Dominique, to witness the spectacle of a mar- 

x riage ceremony. In the fore-ground of the picture 


= in the vista was seen a solemn procession of priests 


~ 4 


es slowly entering the principal aisle; while the 
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dimly illuminated with wax lights, whose 
scarcely pierced the obscurity in which the more 
distant part of the building was involved, knelt : 
Don Blas himself, distinguishable from the crowd 
by his lofty stature, and by the quantity of deco- : : 
rations which overspread his person. His head 
was bent forward with an air of pious solemnity, — 
and his lank sinewy arms were devoutly crossed _ 
upon his breast. Shortly afterwards he arose, and 
gallantly presented his hand to a maiden, whose . 
airy tread and lightsome youthful grace formed a . 
strange contrast to the sadness imprinted on her 
features. A tear moistened her pale cheek—a 
dew-drop on the drooping lily. The angelic soft- 
ness of her countenance, lovelier in grief, irre- 
sistibly struck the crowd assembled at the door of 
the church, to snatch a glimpse of this “mourning 
bride,” as she hurried to her carriage. 

All was over: Ines was the wife of Don Blas! 
To render strict justice to the inquisitor (which, 
after all, is but giving the devil his due), marriage 
seemed to have somewhat diminished his natural 
ferocity. Subsequently to that happy event, exe- 


cutions became comparatively rare in Grenada; 
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and in the mode of dispatching criminals into eter- 
‘nity, an important modification was introduced. PI 
‘The sufferers who enjoyed the benefit of this prac- 

tical legislative amelioration, instead of being shot 
by a platoon of gen-d’armerie placed in their rear, 
were simply hanged. Some of the wretches were 
even allowed to bid adieu to their families, who 
accompanied them to the fatal platform. Notwith- 

_ standing these unparalleled instances of clemency, 
Don Blas retained many of his imperfections in 
their pristine violence. He was jealous to excess ; 
jealous even of the foster-sister and favourite 
attendant of Ines. “Ines,” said he, one day, “ I 
like not Sancha. She chats with thee; she amuses 
thee ; she makes thee laugh. I am an old and 
rough soldier; one whose stern functions oft im- 
pose on him duties repugnant to his feelings. I 
know that I am harsh, and gloomy, and unamia- 
ble. That minx, Sancha, with her open counte- 
nance, her smiles, her winning lures, displeases 

_ me by contrast. Her laughing physiognomy must 
in thine eyes deepen every furrow on my sallow 
brow. Prithee, Ines, let her quit thy service. . 

Here, take this key; let her not want a parting 


| 
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at an inn, the proprietor of which was the poorest _ 
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one of the worst inns in a little hamlet aaah Bs 
among the mountains, a league southward of : 
Grenada. By his costume the traveller appeared a 
to be from Catalonia, and the evidence of his - 
recent arrival from that province was still further 
confirmed by the signature of his passport, which 
had been delivered at Majorca, and afterwards — : 
inspected at Barcelona, where he had disembarked: — 
Whether from design or accident, he had alighted 


inhabitant of the village; and, in handing his’ vie 
passport as usual for “ mine host’s” inspection, 
the stranger, who travelled under the name of — 
Don Pablo Rodil, eyed him from head to foot, 
with an expression apparently attributable to a — 
stronger sentiment than that of mere curiosity. 

The host seemed to have divined his thoughts. 


“ Be under no apprehension, signor,” said he, in 
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a significant tone, “I shall take care to apprise 


- you, should the police of Grenada exhibit any 


troublesome curiosity touching your excellency’s 
movements.” 

The traveller heard or heeded not the inn- 
keeper’s remark, but having made some inquiry 
respecting the scenery of the neighbourhood, bent 
his steps towards a gentle rising ground, whence 
he could discern the ancient palace of the inqui- 
sition at Grenada, the habitual residence of Ines 
and Don Blas. The blackened walls of that 
building, towering above the surrounding man- 


sions, seemed to possess a peculiar charm in 


_ the stranger’s eyes. Returning to his inn, at the 


hour of noon, when every individual in Spain 
indulged in the luxury of the siesta, Don Pablo 
ordered a hasty dinner, and having dispatched it, 
set out for Grenada. On reaching the narrow 
street overlooked by the elevated facade of the 
palace, he entered the shop of an artisan, with 


whom, on various pretexts, he passed away the 


‘time in conversation. Pointing to the windows 


of the second story, “ those,” said the communi | 


s 
cative tradesman, “ are the apartments of Donna 
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Ines. Poor lady! every soul in Grenada pities 
her, for she is far from happy !” 

Don Pablo assumed an indifferent tone, changed 
the subject, and at length retired. At the turning 
of a street he was met by a female, closely veiled, 
who, after a momentary consideration of his fea- 
tures, uttered an exclamation of surprise. Don 
Pablo, however, absorbed in his own reflections, 


: 
} was about to pass on without noticing the circum- 
f 


stance. 

“ Hist! Don Fernando! do you not recollect 
Hi me?” cried the fair incognita. 

“ T know the voice,” replied Fernando, for the 
fi supposed Don Pablo was no other; “ but my 
| memory serves me not to”— 

* For Heayen’s love do not speak so loud; ’tis 
I—Sancha!” and as she lifted her veil, Fernando 
recognised the features of the once cherished 
attendant, or ratlier companion of Ines: 

** Sancha!” exclaimed the lover, with tears in 
| his eyes, “ speak to me of your mistress—of 
Ines.” 

“ You forget: we are in the open street, and 


alls here have keen eyes 
“ae 
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and quick ears. Follow me, and you shall learn 
all.” | 

‘Hastily dropping her veil, the prudent Sancha 
continued her walk, Fernando following at a little 
distance. After a few intricate turnings the quon- 
dam abigail glided unperceived into a sombre 
alley, the latticed door of which she closed as soon 
as Fernando had entered. The latter, having 
ascended a single flight of narrow steps, was 
ushered by his conductress into a roomy apart- 
ment, which, from the number of bandboxes, 
chests, laces, and articles of female finery scat- 
tered around, wore the appearance of one of those 
temples dedicated by luxury to the capricious divi- 
nity of female fashions. 

“ Alas !” said Sancha, entering at once upon the 
subject most interesting to her visitor, “ ‘tis 
eighteen months since I quitted my young lady, 
who dismissed me without cause of complaint, 
without a parting adieu. In faith, were the thing 
possible, I could almost think she loves Don 
Blas.” 

- She loves him!” cried Fernando, in a trans- 


port of jealous rage, “ that blow was wanting. 


_ 
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False one! why do I weep for thee!’ Tell m 
Sancha; while you were near her, seeme 
happy ?—was she gay ?—did she speak of 

“ Never,” replied Sancha ; “ and once a 
old father reproached her that she had forg 
the playmate of her infancy. My lady tum 
pale as ashes, but made no reply.” . e ie 

“ She loves Don Blas!” muttered ot nando, 
while his lip quivered with agony. , 


“ The evening before we wigs. ” said Sancl 


~“ Donna Ines”— 7 


‘ —She loves him!” interrupted Ferna 
striding backwards and forwards in spite of San. - 
cha’s efforts to calm him. “ Perjured woman ! 
this is thy plighted faith! this thy constancy! 
spoke not of me, thought not of me, whilst I—” 

“ —As I was saying,” repeated Sancha, “ 
evening before we parted, Donna Ines address¢ 
me with’ her usual kindness. The next morning 
she dismissed me from hér presence. I t 
myself at her feet, embraced her knees, and 
last favour intreated to know the cause of my 
disgrace. She coldly answered, ‘ ’tis my hus- 


band’s pleasure.’ She spoke not another word, 


S 
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but placed in my hand a paper, which assigns me 
an annual pension of eight hundred reals.” 

© Fool that I am!” cried Fernando, “ why do 
i _Tlove her still? But no: I must hate her—I will 
‘ hate her. Let’s speak of her no more.—And you, 
_ Sancha, what have been your pursuits since you 
eft the ingrate 7” 
put Even as you see,” replied Sancha, pointing 


to the various objects strewed in disorder about 
the room. “ In those boxes,” added she, lower- 
ing her voice, “I have some rare prohibited mer- 
cchandise, to the value of ten thousand reals. "Tis 
-searcely a sin to cheat the revenue, which can 
afford now and then to lose a little by the poor 
_ mountaineers of the Alpuxaras, who risk life and 
>. .. Jimb for their contraband gains. You see that 
large oak chest? ’tis full of English stuffs which 
are already disposed of, and which, as I expect 
a visit from the police before the purchaser can 
= remove them, Donna Ines has permitted me to 
deposit for greater security in her apartment. The 
‘ __ officers will hardly think of searching there, and 
_ should Don Blas suspect, as in truth he is given 
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to evil surmises, Donna Ines, who, after all is a 
kind young lady, will find some excuse.” is 
Fernando had at first listened with an air of 
abstraction to Sancha’s volubility, but having - 
heard the destination of the chest, he seemed : 
aroused by a sudden thought. To the utter amaze-_ 
ment and discomfiture of the handmaid of fashion, 
the hot-headed Spaniard flung himself upon the 
receptacle containing the precious ware, and hav-— 
ing in a trice dislodged sundry shawls, laces, and 
bobbinets, unceremoniously put himself in their 
place. Clasping her hands at the sight of this 
vandalic proceeding, Sancha uttered a piercing © ; 
scream. “ Holy St. Agnes!” exclaimed she,“he 
is mad !” ; wiiee 
“ Sancha,” replied Fernando, “ for the damage __ 
done to your merchandise here are fifty ducats, 
but if I stir from this chest till fairly housed 
within the palace of the inquisition, then call me 
worthless, dastardly hind, and not Don Fernando 
della Cueva. I will see her once more.” WG 
Sancha was about to answer, when a knock was 


heard at the door. Fernando hastily shut down 
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the lid of the chest, which, to guard against all 
accident, his companion immediately locked. The 
door being opened, a muleteer, whom the fair 
dealer in contraband had hired to convey the 
chest to the palace, presented himself to fulfil his 
agreement, What was to be done? To discover 
Fernando would be attended with fatal conse- 
quences—to hesitate might excite suspicion. 
Sancha did neither, but internally recommending 
the chest and its inmate to the protection of her 
saint, with an air of seeming unconcern she pointed 
to the load, which the carrier without loss of time 
proceeded to remove. 

“ By the mass, this is no light job,” cried Zanga, 
as he cautiously descendéd the staircase, “ these 
flounces and falbalas must be of price. Santa 
Maria! but our Donnas must have courage to 
wear them under such a broiling sun as this.” 
Meantime Fernando was almost stifled in his 
narrow hiding-place. His head crouched between 
his knees, his position was excruciating. At 
length, by good luck, Zanga halted, and unloaded 
his mule at the palace of the Inquisition. A 
domestic assisted the honest carrier to ascend the 
H 2 
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staircase with his burden, and from the time 
employed in the operation, Fernando’s heart flut: 
tered with the hope that the bearers were about to — 
transport the chest to the second story of the 
palace ; and, oh transcendant bliss, could it be 
realized! to the very apartment occupied by Ines. 
A moment more, and his fate would be decided. 
The chest was deposited on the floor, with a heavy 
lumbering sound; and, as well as Fernando could 
judge, in a tolerably spacious chamber. Zanga, 
and the domestic retiring, the door was shut. Al} 
was still. With the assistance of his poignard, — 
Fernando easily succeeded in pushing back the. : 
feeble bolt of the lock, by which his prison was 
secured. He could once more breathe freely; 


and, to his rapturous joy, his surmises had been 


correct respecting the destination of the chest. — 


He was in the chamber of Ines! Around were 


female ornaments and apparel, and near the bed 


was a little crucifix, his own gift, which, in hap- 


pier days, at Alcolota, Ines had worn upon her — ‘ 
bosom. “ Alas!” thought Fernando, “she was 
then mine. Stern duty then forbade not the heart - 
to beat with hope, the eye to beam with love, the 
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lips to pronounce on that holy cross vows which 
‘to utter now were sacrilege !” 
. ‘The heat of the day was excessive, and the 
closed Persian blinds, with the flowing drapery of 
ample muslin curtains, carefully drawn together, 
enveloped the chamber in profound obscurity. 
_ The stilly silence that reigned was occasionally 
_ broken by the rushing sound of a little jet-d’eau, 
- which played in a corner of the room, and which, 
after rising to the height of a few feet, fell with 
mimic murmur into its miniature basin of black 
marble. Strange to say, Fernando trembled like 
a leaf at the echo of this little fountain. While 
an exile at Majorca, and devoured by the torments 
of unrequited passion, had empires been his, he 
would have given them to pass one moment near 
his once affianced Ines. That moment was now 
at hand, and the fear of displeasing her he so 
loved, her whom he knew so gentle, but withal so 
_ chaste and timid, was the only sentiment that 
found a place in his breast. A convent-bell, close 
to the palace, struck the hour of two, and shortly 
afterwards a light female footstep was heard 
ascending the staircase, and approaching the door. 
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A lover’s ear could not be deceived— twas Ines ; 
and, unequal to the effort of suddenly braving her 
indignation, Fernando again closed the lid of the 
chest. ; 

Ines, overcome with heat and fatigue, placed 
herself on a couch; and soon the stillness of her 
breathing convinced Fernando that slumber had 
gradually stole upon her senses. He ventured to 
quit his retreat, to approach the sleeping beauty. 
He looked on her, his early love, his own Ines ; 
her for whom, through livelong years, he had wept 
and prayed: her whose image had cheered his 
lonely exile, and been to him instead of friends, 
and home, and hope. He bent over her sylph-like . 
form ; he gazed on her pale features ; he inhaled 
the fragrance of a breath sweet as the first breeze 


of morn, or such as entranced the lovelorn sculp-- 


tor of old, as he knelt before his marble, scarce yet — 


by miracle awakened from its icy fetters, and — 
warmed with the first glow of living beauty. 
None but Fernando was near the slumbering Ines ; 
she was unprotected, save by that purity of spirit: 
to guard which an angel might have left his 


heaven, 
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_ By degrees Fernando was roused from his 
ecstacy of admiration. He bethought him that 
when Tnes should awake, her first impulse would 
urge her to avoid his presence; and as he had 
dared much to see her once more, he conceived it 
reasonable that he should reap from the visit at 
least the advantage of some brief parley. How 
was this nice point to be accomplished? Was he . 
to expostulate, to weep, to sigh, to swear, or tear 
his hair? To eschew all perplexity, he locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
The decisive instant at length approached. 
Ines heaved a deep sigh, and made a movement 
as one in restless sleep. Prompted by a sudden 
inspiration, the lover placed himself on his knees 
before the little crucifix. At that moment Ines 
half-opened her heavy eye-lids; and at sight of 
her betrothed, bending in silence before the sacred 
_ symbol of her faith, she was struck with the super- 
- Stitious belief that Fernando had perished in some 
strange land, and that his spirit had returned to 
earth to reproach her with her broken vows. 
“God! can this be!” she exclaimed in agony 
of terror, her hands convulsively locked together ; 
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her eyeballs, as by some unearthly fascination, : 
strained to look upon the thing she feared. 
“ Pardon, injured shade, pardon !” and her falter- 
ing tongue refused its office. Fernando, still on 
his knees, pointed to the crucifix, and turned his 
countenance towards the affrighted Ines. The 
noise occasioned by this movement undeceived 
her. “Iwas no dim shadow of existence from the 
realms of the departed ; ’twas no“ unreal mockery” — 
of flesh and blood ; ’twas no pale vision of distem- 
pered fancy dwelling on fond recollections, till the 
eye startled at the forms the heart cherished. 
*Twas Fernando, in the reality of joyless life and 
hopeless tenderness ; Fernando, to whom in the 
spring-time of their hearts, she had plighted her 
holiest affections; whom she had loved like wo- 
man, and like woman wronged. 

Ines rushed to the door, which, as the pore 


reader knows, was securely fastened. “ Trea- 


chery!” cried she, as she retreated to the further 
extremity of the room. “ Fernando! if thou 
wouldst not destroy me, approach not, but ese 
—and instantly.!” 


A 
“ Never, Ines, unless thou wilt consent to hear — 
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‘me. For years thy image has been my consola- 
‘tion here, as ’tis the recompense I hope hereafter. 
Know’st thou this crucifix? "Tis that which 
sanctified our vows of. sd sci aaa eternal 
love !” 

“ Leave me!” wildly repeated Ines, “ leave me, 
or I call for aid. If I but raise my voice, as there 
is a heaven above us, neither of us will quit this 
‘spot with life.” 

» Scarcely conscious of her purpose, Ines made a 
desperate and sudden spring towards the bell. 
Fortunately, for his momentary safety, Fernando 
anticipated her fatal resolution, and forcibly re- 
tained her in his arms. 

“ Thou wouldst then destroy my eternal soul,” 
said Ines, mournfully. “ Alas, Fernando, ’tis my 
crime that I adore thee; that each moment of this 
guilty existence is stained with thoughts of thee. 
"Tis a sin, Fernando, a damning sin. But ’tis 
vain to struggle. I cannot forget thee. Each 
‘night, as I press this crucifix to my lips, and 
bathe it with my tears, my thoughts wander from 
Him who died for all, and turn to thee who hadst 
ay iy love ; to thee for whom shall be my last 
HS 


. * 
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prayer! Judge how I love thee,” cried she, with 
increasing delirium, “ and yet, Fernando, thou — 
wouldst kill me; thou wouldst hurl me to ever- 
lasting perdition !” a 
“ Cruel Ines; thou lovedst, and eal I will 
not reproach thee; I will not cloud the last setting 
ray that shines on me ere my long night begins. _ 
Let’s speak of pardon ;—let’s think of other days, 
when to love needed not to be forgiven; of calm — 
summer evenings, when thou wast used to sing 
the strains I taught thee to the wild notes of thy 
mandolin. Ines, was it not sweet thy looks should 
speak the love thy lips denied? Was it not sweet 
to think e’en that our hearts alone held converse; 
to gaze on starry skies in silence, and as we 
watched the bright worlds above, to smile that the 
dull world around us slumbered? Ines, dost thou — 
not remember that stilly night at Alcolota, when 
Fernando first whispered his tale of love, and thou 4 
wouldst have chid, but could not, and the tear 
trembling in thy blue eye sparkled like a gem in 
the pale moonlight that loitered on thine own fairy 
bower? Ines, for that tear of bliss I have paid 
with countless drops of anguish: for that 1 


of love I have atoned with long dark yout of 
exile !” 

_ Reader, knowest thou aught of love? We ask 
the question from no motive .of indiscreet curio- 
sity ; but, verily, we hope that on this point thou 
art sufficiently enlightened to know something of 
the strange quips, and cranks, and quiddities, to 
_ which Cupid’s votaries are subject. Without this 
requisite degree of information, thou wilt be sore 
amazed to learn that Ines and Fernando, from 
causes to us unknown, made a rapid transition 
from sad to mirthful mood. They talked as nim- 
bly, and smiled as sweetly as might a fashionable 
countess and her cavalier servante in her lady- 
ship’s box at the King’s Theatre. Time fled on 
hasty wing—his usual practice when folks find 
themselves snug and comfortable. The day in- 
sensibly declined. Fernando amused his mistress 
by informing her of his accidental meeting with 
Sancha, and of the project which, at sight of the 
chest, he had formed and executed on the instant. 
The lover, too, indulged in some unseemly plea- 
santries on the subject of Don Blas; and scarcely 


eS agen that terrific name passed the boundary of his 
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- means this ?” demanded he, and the question was 
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lips, when his ear caught the sound of a heavy ; 
tramp near the door of the chamber. In short, 
the inquisitor himself had arrived, and being 
somewhat unobservant of forms, neither coughed, 
whistled, nor shuffled his feet along the mat, to 
announce his conjugal visit. ante 
No time was to be lost. ‘‘ The heat of the wea- 
ther, a bad headach, are two excellent excuses,” 
said’ Fernando to his mistress. “ Here is the 
key; turn it in the lock, whilst I seek refuge in 
the chest. When the lid closes, open the door, 
but on no account till then.” 
Ines followed her lover’s directions with preci- 
sion. Happily, Don Blas had no suspicion of his 
tender moiety. He even made excuses for the 
carelessness with which he had intruded on her 
slumber. At sight of the chest, however, his inqui- 
sitorial vigilance was instantly re-awakened. Knit- 
ting his brow, with an air of dark distrust, “ What 


more than once repeated, whilst Ines acquainted 
him with the promise she had made to Sancha. — 

“Indeed !” cried the director of police. “ Quick — 
—give me the key.” 
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| “T refused to receive it from Sanchaj” replied 
Tnes; “ I might have mislaid it, and—twas better 
that it should remain in her possession.” 

Batt True, Ines; you have done well, and besides, 
’tis of little consequence: we’ll find the means to 
open the chest.” 

_ At the foot of the bed was alittle box, whence 
Don. Blas immediately produced a set of skeleton 
keys, one of which he applied to the lock of the 
chest. At this eventful crisis, Ines opened the 
Persian blinds of a window, and with desperate 
calmness bent her graceful form half over the 
balustrade, firmly resolved to throw herself head- 
long into the street at the instant of the discovery, 
which she now regarded as inevitable. The very 
' excess of his danger inspired Fernando with a 
lucky idea, and the bolt of the lock secured on the 
inside by the point of his dagger bid defiance to 
the utmost efforts of Don Blas. 

“ *Tis singular,” said the latter, desisting from 
his ineffectual attempts, “ and yet these friends 
have never failed me. Ines,” added he, after a 
momentary pause of meditation, “ that chest dis- 
turbs me strangely. For aught I know it may be 
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filled with treasonable papers. That idea will 
haunt me even near thee, love: therefore, must 
this matter be sifted. Were I to neglect it, who 
can assure me that the bishop, mine enemy, armed 
with an order from the king, may not search the 
palace, and convert this affair to my disgrace and 
ruin. In a few minutes I will return, Ines, and 
bring with me a workman who, I warrant me, will 
open this mysterious chest, touching which my 
mind misgives me sadly.” 

Don Blas quitted the apartment, and Ines retired 
_ from the window. In vain Fernando implored her 
to trust to his devoted affection, and to flee with 
him far from Spain. “ Alas!” said she, “ thou 
little knowest the vigilance of Don Blas and his 
agents. But let us not waste the moments. For 
the present, ’tis urgent to conceal thee; and if 
thou lovest me, Fernando, be prudent, for I will 
not survive thee.” | 

Ines was interrupted by a loud knock at the 
door, behind which Fernando placed himself, his 
unsheathed poniard in readiness. To the astonish- 
ment of the lovers, the new intruder was Sancha. 


She was the bearer of strange tidings, which, — 
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however, had the effect of averting, at least for a 
moment, the effect of Fernando’s imprudence.. A 
deputy of the Cortes, named Don Pedro Ramos, 
having been insulted by a royalist volunteer in 
one of the public squares, had killed him on the 
spot. The whole city was in commotion, and 
Don Bilas, in his capacity of director of the police, 
was engaged with his myrmidons in an active 
pursuit after the assassin, who had escaped. 
ss Conceal Don Fernando, if possible,” said San- 
cha; “should I succeed in finding Zanga, he may 
quit the palace as he entered it: for that purpose 
we must transport the chest into another apart- 
ment; and, above all, should Don Blas unexpect- 
edly return, have an answer ready: say that the 
chest was opened and removed by me.” 


_ The lovers profited by the advice of Sancha, at 


least in as far as regarded the removal of the 
chest, which was placed in an obscure corridor: 
but to the clause recommending concealment, and, 
consequently, instant separation from Ines, Fer- 
~ nando stoutly objected. “Tis our last interview,” 
said he, “in all else I will obey thee: Fernando 
has no will but thine ;” and as “ women have but 
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tender hearts,” Ines yielded the point to this obe- 
dient slave. are 

For, we believe, the third or fourth time, Fer-— 
nando counted the sad years, and months, and 
weeks, and days, that he had passed in banish- 
ment, far from the light of Ines’ smile. *Twas an 
unvarying theme of sorrow. Day had followed 
day in wearisome succession, and on “ the wings 
of the morning” came no hope—no gladness. 
Existence had been a huge blank—a deserted 
garden without one flower ;—a horizon of tears 
without its bow of promise. Ines heard, and wept; 
and pitied. “ Fernando!” she suddenly exclaim- 
ed, “ dost thou believe in presentiments? I feel a 
something which tells me that our days here are 
numbered ;—and hereafter, how thinkest thou the 
account will stand? Sink we to everlasting sleep? 
or, as our cloistered guides forewarn, is there in- 
deed eternity of punishment? Well, well, let me 
not strive with these thoughts. I see with thine. 
eyes—I believe with thy faith—and thy God shall 
be mine !” Ay 

At night Zanga returned, and safely bore away the 
chest, in which Fernando had resumed his incom- 
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modious position. As Sancha had affirmed, strange 
uproar and confusion prevailed in the streets of 
Grenada. Zanga was frequently stopped by 
patrols of the police on the look out for the homi- 
cide deputy, but on the muleteer’s assertion that 
the chest belonged to Don Blas, he was allowed 
to pass without further inquiry. At some distance 
from the palace of the inquisition, in a solitary 
street next to the principal burial-ground, from 
which it was separated by a low wall, he was 
again questioned by a patrol. While answering 
the interrogatory, Zanga rested his burden on the 
wall of the cemetery which lay some twelve or 
fifteen feet lower than the level of the street. Sa- 
tisfied with his reply the patrol continued his 
round, and the carrier was left alone, the chest 
still supported on the wall. It so happened that 
through Sancha’s anxiety to see the unlucky ob- 
ject of her terrors fairly out of the palace, the 
burden had been hoisted on Zanga’s shoulders 
without much attention to the comfort of Fernando, 
who was placed with his head downwards. The 
agony which he experienced in this position at 
last became intolerable. He consoled himself, 
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however, with the hope of speedily reaching his 
destination, but on perceiving that the chest 
remained stationary, his feeble stock of patience 
was wholly exhausted. The street was silent and 
lonely, the hour late. “ A few ducats,” thought 
Fernando, “ will purchase Zanga’s discretion, but 
longer to endure this torture is impossible. Hist! 
Zanga!” cried he in a low voice, “ prithee turn 
the chest, for I‘am almost stifled.” 

. This mysterious appeal, pronounced, as the 
hearer imagined, from the depths of some grim 
sepulchre, produced an appalling and unutterable 
effect on the simple muleteer, whose memory was 
amply stored with tales of terror, and whose super- 
stitious fancies were at that unseasonable hour 
augmented by his propinquity to the abode of the 
shrouded dead. Not doubting that the voice had 
proceeded from the bloodless lips of some “ poor 
ghost,” he waited not fora repetition of the dread 
injunction, but leaving the chest on the parapet, 
instantly betook himself to flight. Fernando, 
receiving no answer, justly concluded that Zanga 
had abandoned him to his fate. Notwithstanding 
the danger of discovery he resolved to burst his 
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narrow prison, and-having made a desperate effort 
for that purpose, himself and the chest were sud- 
denly precipitated into the church-yard beneath. 
Stunned by the violence of the shock, Fernando 
remained during some minutes in a state of stupe- 
faction. On recovering his senses, he found him- 
self released from the chest, the lock of which 
had given way. The stars twinkled cheerily above 
his head, pillowed on the damp clay of a newly- 
made grave, which had broken his fall, and, in all 
probability, saved his life. Stiffened with bruises, 
and covered with blood, he yet thought of the 
danger to which Ines might at that moment be 
exposed. The reflection inspired him with fresh 
vigour. With some effort he raised himself up- 
right, and groping his way along the church-yard 
wall, arrived at a spot where the elevation pre- 
sented comparatively little difficulty. Having 
scaled the wall in this place, he proceeded slowly 
to Sancha’s lodging, and acquainted her in few 
words with the circumstances of Zanga’s terror 
and consequent flight. Both agreed as to the im- 
mediate necessity of recovering the chest at all 
hazards from the cemetery. ‘“ We must employ 
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Zanga in this business before morning,” said 
Sancha, “ for should some spy of Don Blas dis- 
cover the unlucky chest, Donna Ines and myself 
are lost. The stains of blood will betray all.” — 

At this moment the panic-struck mileteer made 
his appearance, and commenced his ghostly tale, 
which, to his no small surprise, was interrupted 
by Sancha. “TI know all,” said she, “ my chest 
and its goodly contents are snugly lodged in the 
cemetery. But, friend Zanga, know you how this 

_affair will end? Should the chest be found, Don 
Blas will summon you to the palace to-morrow — 
morning, or, perhaps, this evening—and—” 

To the feeling of awe with which he regarded 
the dead, Zanga added much worshipful respect: 
for that aristocrat portion of the living in whose 
hands Providence has placed the scourge for the ( 
more effectual fustigation of the people, alias the 
rabble, or mob; who, as all our well-disposed _ 
readers know, have been created solely for the use _ 
and benefit of the aforesaid aristocrats, the right- F 
ful owners, lords, and masters of the aforesaid 
mob. Wherefore, at the mention of an inquisi- ta 
torial exhibition before the director of the police 
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at Grenada, in whose presence Zanga was ex- % 
pected to figure as one of the dramatis persone, 
the worthy carrier lost all courage. “ Blessed 
saints intercede for 'me,” said he, “ or I am no 
better than a dead man.” 
“ Nay,” replied Sancha, whose plan was already 
arranged; “if questioned, say that on quitting 
the palace of the Inquisition you brought the 
chest straight to my apartment: say this, and I 
answer for your safety.” 


Fernando, who, on the entrance of Zanga, had 


taken refuge in a closet, now presented himself. 
“ Friend,” said he, “ this purse contains ten 
ducats ;—and this dagger and my hand are better 
acquainted than friar and his beads :—choose.” 

Zanga was confounded :—nevertheless, he chose 
the purse. 


“ And now,” said Fernando, “ heed me well: 


recollect that Iam Don Pedro Ramos, of whom 
the royalist volunteers are hot in pursuit. For your 
: further guidance, Sancha will explain—” 

é , “Holy Virgin!” exclaimed Sancha, who had 


been looking out of the window ;—“ here are the 
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police; and, as I live they are ascending the 
stairs.” 


Fernando needed no second intimation: in a~ 
moment he had retired to his hiding-place, in — 
which he had scarcely found refuge, when two of 
the satellities of Don Blas entered the apartment. 
One of these familiars seized the trembling Zanga, — 
and with the laudable paucity of phrases observed 
in such cases, conveyed him to the palace of the 
Inquisition. The other, whose orders were less 
strict, politely requested Sancha to accompany 
him to the audience-chamber of Don Blas, One — 
the way, the fair captive endeavoured to ascertain 
from the gen-d’arme who escorted her the exact 
position of affairs. The man, who was naturally 
more communicative than his fellows, acquainted — 
her that after his adventure with the supposed — 
sprite, Zanga had, with all convenient speed, re- 
paired to the nearest wine-shop, where he had 
astounded a numerous audience with the details of © 
his marvellous story. Among the party was a spy 
in the service of Don Blas, who, having heard the : 
tale to an end, and having formed his own ideas 
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with regard to the voice supposed to have proceed- 
ed from the church-yard, eclipsed himself without 
further delay, and reported to his superior the im- 
portant information he had gathered. Don Blas 
having immediately ordered the church-yard to be 
* searched, the chest was discovered, open, and 
stained with blood. 

“ Aye,” muttered Sancha to herself, when her 
obliging conductor had informed her of the above- 
mentioned particulars, “we are, most assuredly, 
‘on the road to Paradise. The chest Don Blas 
-_ must have recognized as an old acquaintance, and 
by this time he is doubtless aware of the stranger’s 
intrusion, and of other matters which—” 

“ My mission is now concluded,” said her com- 
panion, interrupting her reverie; “ here is the 
palace ;” and Sancha was ushered into the apart- 
ment of Ines, on the second story. The locality 
was ominously chosen ; it seemed as the theatre 
of a tragic rehearsal. 

Donna Ines was seated near a table; beside 
her stood Don Blas, his eyes flashing, fire. Be- 
tween them lay the fatal chest, covered with 
blood. At the moment of Sancha’s entrance, 
12 
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Zanga, whose examination had terminated, | wa Ss 
dismissed the Inquisitor’s presence. As he t 
the chamber, Sancha turned her eyes full 1 pon 
his face, as though she would have read his: mt 
soul. Her fate, and that of Ines were in his 
hands. His want of honesty, or want of wit, — 
would alike be fatal. ae 

Sancha was next questioned, and told her well- — 
concocted tale. “ When Zanga,” said she, “ h ad 
brought back the chest, a man, dintenseliaae 
blood, and armed with a raked poniard, rushed — 
into my chamber. ‘ I am an assassin,’ cried he, : 

‘ and the friends of the royalist whom I have slain 


hunt me to the death. Save me, or see r 


nal 


0” 


butchered in your presence. 
“ Continue,” said Don Blas, with an icy ¢ ‘and 
incredulous smile. abigt 
“ Don Ramos—so the assassin named himself—_ 
perceiving the chest open, seized the packages it 
contained, scattered them on the floor, and put 
himself in their place. ‘ Shut down the bids ” cried 
he, ‘ and instantly order the chest to be t 


ported to the convent of the Jeronimites ; the su pe M4 


. % x “3. vate 
rior is my near kinsman; and, once under his 


him 
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protection, I shall be safe from all pursuit... Don 


| ‘Ramos, upon this, offered me a handful of ducats, 


of which I must beg your Excellence to take 
charge, for to suppose that I could accept the 


wages of sacrilege were a suspicion too monstrous 


to be entertained.” 
Es Fudge !” exclaimed Don Blas. 

“ J confess,” resumed Sancha, “ that I trembled 
in every limb. In one hand Don Ramos bran- 
dished his blood-stained poinard: from the finger 
and thumb of the other his purse vibrated like the 
pendulum ofa clock. I could hesitate no longer. 
By my directions, Zanga took up the chest, and 
conveyed it to the convent; I then—” 

_ © Silence!” furiously cried Don Blas, aware 


that Sancha’s tale was forged, merely to gain time. 


_ The Inquisitor, who, on ordinary occasions, had 


“ever manifested such self-possession, such fearful 
calmness, was now beside himself with rage. The 
demon of jealousy preyed upon his soul. He 
endured the “ seven-fold death ;” the agony of 


_ “ Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves.”’ 
T 


; 
% 
2 
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For the first time he questioned the fidelity of a 
being whose innocence he would once have staked _ 


against an angel's robe of light; whose love, were 
it in his keeping, he would not even now consent ~ 
to barter, 
“ If Heaven would make him such another world, 
Of one entire’and perfect chrysolite.” 

“ Send for Zanga,” cried he, in a sombre tone; 
and with all possible expedition the muleteer was 
reconducted before the awful tribunal. 

Enlightened by the extreme danger of the case, _ 
by the significant looks of Sancha, and, lastly, by , 
his fears, Zanga, after much hesitation, launched — 
himself into a troubled ocean of words. Whether 
from tact or actual embarrassment, his recital dis- _ 
played a degree of happy confusion that would 
have done honour to the ingenuity of a special 
pleader. In the main, his story, as far as it bore 
upon any definite fact, confirmed the statement — 
made by Sancha ; the muleteer, by way of episode, — 
enlarging on the circumstance of his own panic 
flight at the sound of the mysterious voice. Don 
Blas overwhelmed him with questions, but~ at 
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ie Xagth, exhausted with fatigue, suspended the 
“rai, ‘examination till morning. 
_ At day-break Don Blas was awakened _ Tnes, 
who demanded permission to attend the Angelus 
= at the neighbouring convent. The Inquisitor sul- 
ae: lenly assented, but privately ordered four of his 
servants to accompany their mistress. Arrived at 
__ the church, Ines took her place as near as possible 
to the grate, which in a few moments was opened 
to receive her. To the astonishment of her attend- 
ants, she immediately declared that as she had 
determined, in pursuance of a vow, to take the 
veil, the convent would thenceforth be her home. 
_ The indignation of Don Blas at this intelligence | 
was unbounded. Armed with the authority of his 
office, he repaired to the convent, and claimed his 
refractory spouse. The abbess, however, had 
already made her report to the Bishop of Grenada, 
_ who replied to the stormy expostulations of Don 
Blas in the language of paternal affection. 
“ Doubtless,” said the meek prelate, “ the most 
noble and virtuous Donna Ines Bustos y Mosquera 
swore allegiance to your Excellence in holy wed- 
lock ; but, my son, more exalted nuptials have 
12 
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dissolved her earthly ties; she is now the bride 

elect of the Lord. Submit yourself to the will of 
heaven, and go in peace.” _ ‘ 

With much secret reluctance do we unfold to 

our fair readers the tragic conclusion of our tale. 
With garland of roses, not with cypress-wreath, 
ty would we fain do homage to the laughing graces 
that preside in fashionable boudoirs. Brief let us 
be, since sad we must be: mournful partings are 
best when shortest. In a few days after her recep- 


tion among the holy sisterhood, Ines was found ' 


murdered in her cell. Spite of the most active 


research, the assassin was never discovered. The 
only circumstance which transpired, and which _ 
appeared even remotely connected with this deplo- 
rable event, was, that on the night previous to the 
assassination, the gardener of the convent had 
observed two individuals closely muffled up, and 
loitering near the hallowed precincts. Between 
the strangers a desperate conflict had ensued, and 
one of them had been mortally wounded. The — 
conqueror in the deadly strife fled with precipita- 
tion. Rumour asserted that the wounded man 


was Don Blas, and the report was in some mea- 
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_ to the public the particulars of his sudden exit. 
‘The familiars of the police, anxious, it would 
: appear, to avoid all investigation, gave out that, 
- maddened with grief and rage for the loss of 
Donna Ines, her jealous tyrant had laid violent 
hands upon himself. Death seemed, indeed, about 
this time to hold his saturnalia. Fernando, too, 
was destined to pay his tribute of blood, having 
been implicated in a conspiracy detected by the 
agents of Don Blas. Slight evidence sufficed to 
convince judges predisposed to condemn; and 
after lingering some months in a state prison, the 
lover of Ines terminated his career on the scaffold. 
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“ Un homme de la nuit et des mouts, un proscrit, 
Sur qui le mot vengeance était partout écrit; 
Un malheureux trainant aprés lui l’anathéme.” 
Victor Hueco: Hernani. 


I HAD passed the mountain which separates the 
smiling valley of Ornano from that of Bastilico. 
Throwing the bridle upon the neck of my little, 

* The four following sketches have been gleaned from the 


scrap-book of one of those industriously idle personages who, 
for the destruction of divers post-horses, and the wear and tear 


of sundry animals ycleped post-boys, may one day be liable to 
a prosecution, under Mr. Martin’s act for the prevention of 
cruelty to the brute species. The lucubrations of this phi- 
losophical vagabond, (the former individual is here meant, and not 
‘Mr. Martin), will doubtless prove of much utility to future gene- 
rations—of grocers and tallow-chandlers. This brief notice is 
deemed necessary, in order to explain the sudden transition, in the 
style, from the employment of the sonorous editorial we, to the 
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ugly, headstrong, fiery, Corsican nag, I trusted 
myself entirely to him for safe conduct as we de- 
scended a rapid slope together, and crossed the 
thickets of a forest as yet unprofaned by the 
woodman’s axe. The beauty of the sylvan scenery 
—the balmy breeze, murmuring gently, as if fear- 
ful of disturbing the serenity of nature—afforded 
me some relief from the tattle of my talkative 
guide, whose tongue had rung a perpetual ‘larum- 
peal since the commencement of my excursion. 
A shapeless garment, that it would have been a 
misnomer to have called an upper-benjamin—a 
fusil, slung across his shoulders by a broad un- 
couth belt—and the national cap, resembling a 
village-steeple, completed the equipment of the 
last-mentioned personage, who ambled on in front — 
of me, occasionally slackening his pace, and en- — 
livening me, according to the laudable custom of | 
his tribe, with interesting episodes of robbery, — 
rape, assassination, and other bagatelles. I began 


to feel fatigued with his incessant prattle; when, 

<a 
on a sudden, he made a dead stop, seized his — 
long brass-mounted fusil, and alighted in a twinl 
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_ grey eye peering suspiciously around, he examined 
_ every bush and brake with the scrutiny of one ac- 

4 -customed to such rural adventures as for a good 

hour had been his theme. A slight rustling was 
_ heard amongst the foliage. “By the Virgin,” 
said my guide, “ that must be a robber, or a wild 
‘boar :—here goes !”—and his hand was already on 
the trigger, when a frantic laugh proceeded from 
the midst of the thicket. “ Cecca*!” cried he, 
“« T had well nigh mistaken a Christian for a wild 
beast ; and, by Our Lady, no great mistake this 
' time!” A glance at the object which now issued 
from the thicket enabled me to comprehend his 
‘meaning. A female, or rather a half-naked human 
body, darted forwards, a rude goat-skin mantle 
scarcely sufficing for the purposes of decency, or 
' ‘protecting from the winds of heaven a form that 
i =a had once perhaps been lovely. Her tattered scanty 

a ) garment but ill concealed her limbs, torn by the 


__* An abbreviation of Maria- Antonia-Francesca. 
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feeling, with pity, or with impassioned fondness. | 
The summer’s parching ray, the winter's blast, 
had wasted her bloom: the rose of health had 
drooped with her fond hopes, and withered with 
her broken heart. There was in her gait a step 
so hurried, so reckless !—a smile so joyless dwelt ~ 
upon her lip, as if to mock the vacant expression 
of her dull, fixed eye !—and yet at times that dull 
eye beamed with a faint and feverish ray of con- 
sciousness—a spark of renovated mind, “ false as — 
the dream of the sleeper,” and transient as the sick ~ 
man’s hectic flush ! ie. | 
The maniac approached with heedless step, and — 
with one of those hideous yells of laughter whose _ 
mockery of mirth is more saddening than the — f 
wildest extravagance of sorrow. Stoppingin front — 
of us, and separating her hair on each side of her - 
forehead, “‘ Have you seen Pietro?” said she at_ 
length, gazing on me with “ lack-lustre eyes,” and ; 
with a painful effort to draw upon her scanty stores 
of memory. The light of pleasure for'a momen 
brightened her countenance, and its fitful flash 
resembled a glimmering of reason. “ Have you 


seen him?” repeated she more slowly, and with 
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less vivacity than before: and her eye again 

assumed its unmeaning, cheerless expression, be- 
nighted of intelligence, and bereft of hope. 

- Poor wanderer! I could understand thee! I 

had for a season known that sickness of the heart, 


that loneliness of suffering, which finds no echo 


Coarse, rustic hinds gazed upon thy. agonies as 
_ on a holiday spectacle, or taunted thee with their 
witless jests. Thou hadst undergone the tender 
mercies of human kind, the inflictions of the expe- 
_ gimental philanthropist, who wins back reason to 
her throne with the sovereign panacea of the 
prison and the scourge. But I could pity thy 
? woes, for Lhad felt them : and could the accents 
> of kindness now speak thee comfort, I would bear 
| with thy frantic ravings; I would soothe thee in 
“thy milder hours of tranquil sorrow ; and “ weep 
‘with thee tear for tear !” / 
‘My rude companion approached her, and tap- 
" ping her on the shoulder, “ Ebbé, Cecca, “non 


Yhai mica truvatu* ?” said he, with insolent and 


* “ Well, Cecca, have you not found him?”—[u for o in the 


Corsican dialect. ] 


in the sympathy of the hacknied, selfish crowd. . 
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boorish familiarity. Maniac as she was, the ill- 
timed raillery stung her to the quick: her lip — 
quivered, her eye kindled. “ No, che no lhaggio “te 
truvatu *,” replied she, gnashing her teeth with 
wild execration, and in an attitude of menace 
which forced my guide, though armed, to recoil 
several paces. But her ideas instantly taking ; 
~ another direction, she paused. “ Aggia pazienza,” 
said she, “ so io, so bé duve lu truvero + 2? andy). 
with another convulsive laugh, she fled, swift as ‘ 
the chamois of her native hills, and was lost sail) 
among the thickets. ‘ii 

During the rapid apparition of Cecca, astonish- 


ment and pity had rooted me to the spot. My 
eyes fixed on the path by which she had disap- 
peared, still followed her trace; but the volubility 
of my guide soon roused me from my emotion.— re 
“ You would see her once more?” said he, with 
an enquiring look; and without waiting for my 
answer, he led back the horses which had been 
stdin on the luxuriant herbage. As we Te: a 
* “No, I have not found him.”—[l"haggio for Pho.] 
+ “ Have patience; I know where to find him.” 
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sumed our route, my guide acquainted me with 
the poor creature’s story. 

Cecca was the daughter of a rich farmer, who 
lived in one of the most elevated of the little vil- 
lages forming the canton of Bastilica. The tough 
old forester, who was an equal adept in the chase 
of the chamois and of the marauding poacher, felt 
his bosom swell with conscious importance as he 
boasted that his household could furnish, at a 
pinch, at least twelve good men at arms. His 
daughter was the prettiest maiden in all the can- 
ton; and as she attended her datotadee each 
Sunday, adorned with her coral necklace, and the 
kerchief which vied in whiteness with the bosom 
whose charms it concealed, the old man’s heart 
warmed with a father’s fondness, and a tear of 
pride glistened in his eye as the glance of many 
a village youth told how he envied him his 
darling treasure. Cecca was his only child: her 
winning graces, her playful caresses, enlivened 
his drooping age, and softened his regret that he 
had been denied a son, to whom he might one 
day bequeath his antique chesnut-trees, his here- 
_ ditary animosities, and his double-barrelled gun.— 
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“ The flower of the village lads,” said my guide, : 
with a significant look that informed me himself 
was included in the list—“ the comeliest and the _ 
bravest in the canton aspired to Cecca’s hand, 
notwithstanding some five or six envenomed feuds 
which were to be espoused with the bride, and 
which formed part of her marriage-portion.” But, 
spite of their courage and their address at the 
carbine, Cecca had neither eyes nor ears for any 
of them. Her heart had long been devoted to 
Pietro, a rich proprietor, who lived in the village 
just below her own, but between whose family 
and hers a mortal hatred had for some time ex- 
isted the father of Pietro having been killed by 
Cecca’s. In despite of the vengeful recollections 
which, in Corsica, are cherished with religious 
animosity ;—in despite of the blood-stained shirt 
suspended over Pietro’s bed, as a memento of the 
still more bloody deed ;—in despite even of the 
ball which “had killed his father, and which aie 
son had vowed to wear as an amulet upon his 
heart till vengeance should be satisfied ;—in de- 
spite of all, Pietro had been ensnared in the silken 
bondage of love. Perhaps a refinement of Italian 
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. vengeance, still more than Cecca’s dark Italian 

"eye, had inspired him with the idea of entangling 
the affections of the child of his bitterest foe. 

Fe Perhaps, too, the very contrast between his hatred 
; for the father, and his impetuous passion for the 
daughter, added fuel to the flame. Be it as it 
- may, he loved and was beloved. For many 
"years, the two families, actuated by a spirit of 
mutual hostility that defied all hope of recon- 
ciliation, had closed against each other the en- 
trance of their respective villages; and more 
than one brace of whizzing bullets had been ex- 
changed between the vedettes of the contending 
parties.. But Cecca was a woman, and fertile 
‘in expedients; she was acquainted with the 
‘shortest by-roads to the place of rendezvous, and 
Pietro could have found his way thither blind- 
fold. Each night the lover glided unperceived 
along the narrow pathway of the village to visit 
his beloved, and the tell-tale guitar paid the 
homage of many an amorous lay to the shrine of 
his divinity. Love is a feeble reasoner: the path 
‘that Cecca trod was strewed with roses—so soft, 


a sweet, she scarce could feel: the thorns. To 
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love was an easy task: to obtain her father’s con- 
sent, more difficult than to level the mountain 
with the valley. Even had he consented, Pietro 
had sworn that steel should never cross his beard 
_ till life had been paid for life; and Pietro was of 
a race that, from sire to son, had neyer violated 
an oath of blood. More than once poor Cecca 
had shuddered at the violence of his imprecations 
against her father. More than once, her gentle 
caresses had interposed “ between the lion and 
his wrath:” but Pietro might grapple with his 
enemy in the forest, and Cecca might not be there 
to soothe him with her caresses ! 

Cecca’s apprehensions were but too well founded. — 
Her father, informed by some jealous rival of the 
lovers’ nightly meetings, watched Pietro in his 
path, insulted him with bitter taunts, and swore 
that, should he again be found within the pré- 
cincts of the village, a bullet should effectually 
relieve him from his love-sick pains. Pietro’s 
blood boiled with indignation. He forgot Cecca; 
he thought of his father’s sad fate. “ Poor lad!” 
observed my guide, “ his hand was unlucky, but 
he had his blow.” Swift as the thought of ven- 
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. 


_ geance that inflamed his soul, he discharged his 
_ carbine at the father of his mistress : filial affection 
=< ‘turned aside the well-intended aim, and the old 
man, though within a few paces of his assailant, 
escaped with a slight wound. Pietro made for 
the forest, and from that moment commenced the 
_ wandering existence of a Corsican bandit—that 
miserable career generally terminated by the gen- 
W@arme’s fusil, and, during its brief span, affording 
so many displays of energy and heroism worthy 
of a nobler cause. 

Then commenced for Cecca a new existence. 
Confined to the narrow limits of the village by the 
" suspicions of her father, and the threats of her 
relations, she felt that her heart was steeled by 
persecution ; and the very sufferings she endured 
for Pietro rendered him still dearer to her affec- 
tions. Closely watched during the day, each night 
she quitted her sleepless couch to bear some mes- 
_ sage of peace and love to one that for her had 
sacrificed all. With feverish anxiety her eye 
watched the moment of his coming, and, if he 
came not, her scalding tears moistened the pit- 
tance of food which the fond girl had hoarded for 
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the outlaw’s subsistence. Cecca alone was ace “\! 
quainted with the impenetrable asylum where her . 
lover had found a refuge. The thunder might 
roll over her head; the rain might drench her ; 
with its rushing torrents ; the loftiest pines rent by 
the storm might impede her passage; still would 
she climb the rugged path that led to Pietro’s 
retreat among the mountains. She scarcely knew 
if the night was bitter, if the blast was loud. Poor 

Cecca! Whilst my guide told his artless tale in 
tremulous accents, that betrayed the emotions even 

of his rude nature, methought I could see her 
still lovely—her features still glowing with the 

angelic expression—the sublime of beauty which 
generous self-devotion lends. Methought I saw — 
her sweeping along the valley with the swift- 
ness of the blast that bowed her gentle head, 
or toiling up the steep whose flinty paths lace- 
rated her delicate feet. Fancy conjured up her 
once gracious form, nightly cheering the sad 
repair of crime with one hour of peace—sharing 
her loyer’s hard, damp couch ; his cold, exhausted 
frame pressed to hers; his icy forehead pillowed 
on her bosom; his aching heart soothed by the 
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a of her he loved! Oh! can the tame and 
ne = that love with cold precision, that 


_ ings with hearts narrow as their vile systems, and 
hollow as their hopes ; the traffickers in love, that 
° ‘bargain with their dull god even on his altar; can 
such conceive aught of the adoration, the world of 
tenderness, that filled the souls of two fond out- 
casts, isolated from their species by their affection 
and their guilt; forced to conceal their unhal- 
lowed flame among the ruder tenants of the forest, 
or in the solitude of the mountain; meeting with 
scorn the world’s scorn ; impassioned without hope, 
and devoted even in shame ! 

A sudden halt made by my guide roused me 
from my meditations. We had arrived at a sort 
of rocky platform commanding a view of the whole 
valley. At the extremity was a cavern, defended 
by a natural rampart—a mixture of rock and 


bramble. At the entrance, I observed two wooden 


to find Cecca; there she reigned and revelled in 


the wild riot of “a mind o’erthrown:” on that 


crosses. There, as my guide informed me, was I” 


ion 
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spot her light of reason had been quenched for — 
ever. With emotion amounting almost to terror, 
I approached: she was not there. A couch of 
withered fern ; a misshapen cross, rudely carved in 
the wall; and a few faded flowers, were all that 
the cavern contained. On the walls I could still 
observe the blackened marks of balls. In mourn- 
ful silence we seated ourselves on the fern : at 
length, I requested the guide to continue his 
tale. 

The lovers’ mystery was soon discovered. Re- 
proaches were spared, they would have served but 
to awaken their precautions and, like the tame 
animal employed by the hunter to ensnare his 
fellow, Cecca was destined to discover Pietro’s 
retreat. The following night she was allowed to 
escape as usual, and closely followed.—At this — 
part of the narrative, my guide, rising abruptly, 
and with his Italian vivacity,—“ There,” said he, 
“on that very spot where you are now seated, — 
Cecca too was seated with Pietro by her side.” 
The full moon illuminated the valley and the 
entrance of the cavern, the interior of which was 
wrapped in profound obscurity. 

12 
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_ Jt was one of those lovely summer nights whose 
refreshing breeze purifies the air so sweetly after 
the heaviness of a sultry day. No sound was 
heard, save the distant murmur of the torrent, and 
the rustling of the wind amongst the foliage of the 
pines. Cecca, exhausted with fatigue, slept with 
her head reclined on the shoulder of Pietro, who, 
fearful of disturbing the slumbers of his beloved, 
scarcely allowed himself to breathe. Presently a 
slight noise was heard, which an inhabitant of the 
. yalley might have mistaken for that occasioned by 

the flight of some night-bird, or by the rapid pace 
~ of the chamois: but the bandit’s practised ear was 


not to be deceived. In an instant Pietro was on 


his feet, and the suddenness of the movement. 


awakened Cecca. “ Hark!” said he: The noise 
had ceased. Pietro seized his carbine, and ad- 
vanced towards the entrance of the cavern, the 
path leading to which was solitary as before: all 
was calm. The pale countenance of Cecca re- 
‘posed on the shoulder of her lover: “ I can see 
nothing,” said she. “ There they are!” repeated 
he. “ By Saint Antonio, ’tis something more sub- 
stantial than the breeze that agitates the foliage 
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yonder!” At the same instant, a flash lighted up 

the spot to which he pointed, and Pietro fell to 

the ground. Quickly recovering himself, but too 
feeble to stand upright, he raised himself on his — 
knees. 

Concealed by a projecting fragment of rock, 
he gave his well-furnished pouch to Cecea, who, | 
placing herself behind him, by turns loaded each 
of his two fusils, which she immediately after- 
wards presented to him. Heedless of danger, the 
generous girl thought but of her lover, whom she 
beheld pale and bleeding, leaning against the 
rock, and at every instant becoming more faint. 

The unequal struggle rapidly drew near its close. 

A ball grazed the cheek of Cecca, and fractured 

Pietro’s right arm. His eye inflamed with the — 

expression of hatred and desperate courage, he 

extended to Cecca his fusil, charged with his last” 

/ remaining cartridge. “ Fire!” said he, pointing ' 
with his finger to an advancing enemy,—* fire, — 
like a true Corsican’s wife; but first take good 

aim.” The aim was but too well levelled;—the _ 

enemy of Cecca’s lover fell weltering in his blood. 

Making a last effort,—“ I am revenged!” cried 
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Pietro with a savage yell;—“ Cecca, "tis your 
father!” The wretched Cecca heard no more. 
Heayen, in pity to her sufferings, deprived her of 
the gift of reason. Since that fatal moment the 
mianiac has wandered through the forest, half- 
naked, and impatient of the slightest constraint. 
- Forced occasionally, by the cravings of hunger, , 
my to make her appearance in the village, she begs a 
morsel of bread, which is never refused; and 
_ afterwards, guided by a sort of vague instinct, - 
returns to the miserable cavern, where she passes 
her nights, A faint hope of finding her Pietro 
urges her sometimes to wander on the high-roads ; 
but, as my guide observed, “ ’tis more a habit 
- than an idea!” 
_ Poor houseless maniac ! thou hast indeed drunk 
of affliction’s cup. Thy fair promise has been 
blighted. Thy morn of life has vanished. Thy 
home, thy friends, thy lover, all are lost. Thou 
hast passed the gradations of worldly benevolence; 
but thou couldst not taste their bitterness : Provi- 
dence in its mercy has deadened thy heart to the 
stings of close-handed charity, cold neglect, or the 
: still more galling pity that, looking down from 
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jts proud and prosperous elevation, insults the 
misery for which it feigns to feel ! 

We descended slowly towards the celioge I 
was silent, and my guide was less talkative than 
usual. We saw her no more; but ever and anon the 
breeze, which now sprang up, wafted to our ears 
the distant sound of one of those lengthened Cor- 
sican airs—those sad mountain-melodies, whose 
last: notes, like the plaintive strains of an echo, are 
repeated from the hills. I recognised a love-ditty, 
which I had often heard in the course of my ex- 
cursions, and which perhaps had been sung by : 
Pietro: os % 


* Specchiu delle zitelle della pieve, 
“ Pid biancu de lu brucciu e de la neve *,” &c. * 


———It was the poor maniac ! 


* Mirror of young maidens of the parish, 
Whiter than snow and the brochio. [A sort of cheese.] _ 
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‘HE HANDKERCHIEF. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


—~> 


“* How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief?” 
OTHELLO, 
a eee 


Ir, by way of preface to my tale, I may intrude a 
confession on my reader, I must be permitted to 
inform him that I am somewhat of a fatalist. The 
learned will pronounce this favourite theory of 
_ mine an absurd chimera: be it so; I stand not 
up to bandy words in favour of an opinion that it 
would be as difficult to disprove as to prove. It 
is with me a matter of feeling, not of argument ; 
—one that I have in vain endeavoured to combat 
with the feeble powers of reasoning, and the small 
‘share of scholastic godliness that I owe to early 
education; one that has “ grown with my growth, 
_and strengthened with my strength.” If there be 
1% K 38 
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a state of life diametrically opposed, both in prac- — 
tice and in precept, to the doctrine of free-will, it 
is the mechanical existence of that automaton 
ycleped a soldier. A wit has described soldiers 
as the cards with which kings play the game of 
war; kingdoms are the stakes. The idea is not 
more humorous than just. 
A soldier has but a second-hand enjoyment of 
the five senses usually allotted to his species. He 
sees, hears, tastes, smells, and feels, at the bidding 
of some imperative “ Centurion,” who says to one, 
“Go, and he goeth; to another, do this, and he 
doeth it.” The soldier contracts to furnish go- 
vernment with a moderate supply of heroism, 
patience, and self-denial, at the rate of sixpence 
per diem. In the day of battle his blood swells 
the trophies of some aristocrat commander, and 
quickens the vegetation of his laurels; the field of, 
glory won, it gushes ignobly at the contact of the — 
lash, or with its last life-drop pays the penalty of — 
some heedless offence—“ some trick not worth an Fi f 
egg.” There was a time when I looked upon ; 
such things with a soldier’s eye; when it seemed 
to me exceeding just, and wise, that for the mat- “ 
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ter of a yard of stolen ribbon, or for a drowsy fit 
in a cold sentry-box, a human being should serve 
as a target to some twenty of his comrades, by 
whose side he had fought, and whose glory he 
had shared. *Iwas for the good of the service, 
*‘ ad majorem regis gloriam,” (excuse the change, 
reader, which I venture to make in the quotation, 
that he should be tried, sentenced, executed, and 
popped into a hole in less time than it has cost 
me to write this passage. My opinion on these 
points has undergone a considerable alteration, 


since I have exchanged the “ 


pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,” for the harmless 
occupations of a pekin; but my opposition to the 
theory of a free agency has been augmented pre- 
cisely in the same ratio. The soldier’s brief span 
of existence would furnish many an episode in 
illustration of the fatalist’s doctrine. By the way, 
this reminds me that I set out with the promise 


of a tale. . 
“ The devil take it, 
This story slips for ever through my fingers.” 


But I must at once make a beginning. 
Some ten months back, in the dreary season of 
K4 
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October, I was staying at Orleans, in the environs 
of which I occasionally beguiled my otium cum 
dignitate with a solitary ramble. One misty 
autumnal morning I sauntered out as usual; Na- 
ture, stripped of her verdure, wore the somewhat 
piteous aspect of a lady arrived at a certain age, 
and the crisped yellow leaves, crackling under my 
feet, gave a melancholy earnest of approaching 
winter. The road before me skirted a thick forest ; 
in the distance my practised eye caught a glimpse 
of military uniforms. I listened attentively to 
catch the faint bursts of that martial music to 
which I have ever been partial, and particularly 
in “these piping times” of half-pay, when drum 
and bugle no longer rouse me from my slumbers — 
to the busy idleness of the morning parade. All — 
at once the music ceased : nothing was heard but 
the hollow beat of the drum, which at intervals 
marked the monotonous march of a regiment of 
the Swiss guards. of i 

After half an hour’s march the regiment halted 
in a little plain on the borders of the forest. I 
inquired of an old war-worn looking serjeant, who 
eyed me as he passed, if the corps was paraded ~ 
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for a field-day. ‘ No,” replied he, twisting his 
iron-grey moustache, “ but a soldier of the com- 
pany to which I belong, is going to be tried, and 
probably shot.” “ For what crime?” said I. “A 
robbery committed in the house on which he was 
- ‘pilleted.” “ What,” replied I, unable to repress 
an indignant exclamation, my inglorious civilian 
habits having rather blunted the edge of my ad- 
miration for the promptitude of military move- 
ments ;—‘* What! he is to be tried, condemned, 
and executed at the same instant?” ‘ Ay,” re- 
plied the scarlet machine, “ the general’s orders 
are precise.” The argument was unanswerable. 
All had been amply and wisely provided for in— 
the general’s orders! The orderly-book was the 
sergeant’s Talmud, embracing every possible case 
—crime and its punishment—and justice and 
humanity ! 

“ If you have any curiosity to witness the pro- 
ceedings,” added the sergeant, “ you can take up 
a position yonder. The business will soon be 
over.” I was curious. Must I confess it? These 
exhibitions of blood have always exercised a hor- 
rible fascination over my mind. I cannot divest 
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myself of the idea, that the secrets of death may 
sometimes be traced on the countenance of his 
victim.—I proceeded in silence to the spot pointed 
out by the sergeant. 

The regiment was formed in a hollow square. 
A little to the rear, on the borders of the forest, a 
few soldiers were busily employed in digging a 
grave. This funeral party was commanded by a 
young subaltern, who directed with military pre- 
cision the evolutions of pick-axe and shovel. 
Every thing in the glorious “ trade of war” pro- 
ceeds with order and regularity. There is disci- 
pline in eating, discipline in drinking, discipline 
in sleeping, and discipline in dying. 

In the centre of the hollow square were seated 
eight officers upon as many drums. Thejninth, : 
who appeared the youngest, had placed himself 
on the ment. and rather more forward than the 
rest. kn. inkhorn was attached to his button, 
and from time to time he interrupted his conver- i 
sation with his brother officers to note down what 
was passing. To the credit of the service, be it 
observed, that a soldier is seldom executed, or even 


scourged, without a few preliminary forms. 
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The prisoner was next summoned before this 
improviso military tribunal. He was conducted 
to the interior of the square, unarmed, and escorted 
by two of his comrades, who performed the unwel- 
come office of ushering him to the scene of sum- 
mary retribution. I had a full view of his coun- 


tenance. He was a youth, apparently about 


‘nineteen years of age, and the summers through 


which his careless course had run, while they 


‘deepened his cheeks with the ruddy glow of — 


manhood, had scarce rescued his chin from the 


‘conscript epithet of blancbec. In the mild, but 


somewhat melancholy expression of his pale blue 
eye—on his open and manly brow I in vain looked 
for some damning indication of infamy. The La- 
vatersgwho scrutinized him were, doubtless, more 


quicksighted, for the foreman of the martial jury 


had written him thief. On his appearance a 
death-like ‘silence ensued:—a female advanced, 
who seemed to be the only witness against the 
prisoner. 

The colonel was about to question her:—“ My 
confession will spare you the trouble,” cried the 
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prisoner ; “ I have stolen a handkerchief from this — 
good woman.” : wait 
“ You, Piter!” exclaimed the pee with 
marks of unfeigned sorrow; “ you, whom I took 
for the very model of a soldier ! 2 y 
_ © Why, colonel, I trust I have always. enilias 
voured to do my duty, and to honour our colours ; 
and if on this occasion I have erred, it is not for 
- myself, but for Maria.” . eit 
“* Who is Maria?” demanded the colonel. 

“ Maria! poor little Maria!” tremulously cried — 
the soldier, as he wiped away a tear with the 
back of his hand: “ We were to be married in 
two years: she lives yonder, in the village, near 
Areneberg. There is a large oak tree close to her 
father’s cottage. I sat with her lately under i 
branches, and bade her adieu—for ever!” 
’ “ But,” said the colonel, “ what connection has 
all this with the crime which you have just con- 
fessed? Explain yourself more clearly.” = 
“ This letter will explain all ;”—and Piter pre- | 
sented his colonel with a crumpled paper, the — 
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contents of which would remain engraven on my 
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memory, even were my years to exceed “ those 
limited to man.” ‘The letter was couched as fol- 
lows :— 

“© My dear Piter. 

* T take the opportunity of sending you this 
by the new recruit, who is going to join your regi- 
ment. He will also give you a little silk purse, 
which I have made on purpose for you. I have 
been obliged to hide my work from my father, 
for you know he always grumbles so because I 
love you. He tells me, too, that you are incon- 
stant, and that you will not return. But you wil 
return :—I am sure you will. Even if I were never 
to see you again, I should still love you in spite 
of all. You recollect we were promised to each 

_ other from the day when you picked up my hand- 
kerchief, the day when we danced together on the 
green at Areneberg. When will youreturn? You 
have still two years to serve. Try to pass them 
as quick as possible, for then we shall be united. 

_ Adieu, Piter, and remember your ‘ poor little 
Maria.’ 

P.S.—* You must endeavour to send me some 


little keepsake :—not that I can forget you for an 
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_ judges, as if to recover a portion of his stoicism. _ 
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instant, but that I may have something of yours” 
to wear next my heart. Kiss what you send me; 

that the spot touched by your lips may be pressed 

by mine.” 

Fatal postscript! There, reader, lies my moral ; 
—if a moral there be to my tale. Had it not been 
for those few lines, Piter had been now, perhaps, 
in the arms-of his blooming bride. That little 
combination of letters and syllables made all the 
difference. That unlucky P.S. was the key-stone 
on which reposed the destiny of two human beings! 
Go, philosopher, and arrogantly proclaim the free — 
agency of man; whilst a caprice tacked to the 
comer of a billet-doux, can render him the slave 
of impulse, and consign him to a felon’s grave ! 

The colonel, having finished the reading, folded — 
up the letter in silence ; his lips quivered ; a slight 
convulsive motion seemed to agitate the muscles of 
his face: and as he passed his hand across a fore- 
head on which here and there a few grey locks 
mingled with the laurels of Austerlitz and Jena, 
a scalding tear forced its way down the veteran’s 


cheek. He looked from the prisoner upon his 
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The senior officer of the court-martial consulted 
in low whispers with the other members, whose 
silent nods and shrugs denoted perfect acquies- 
cence in his decision. He then turned to the 
young soldier, and addressing him with a subdued 
sobriety of tone—“ Speak, prisoner, what have you 
to urge in your defence ?” said the president, with 
the stale mockery of justice, when eloquence can- 
not win nor pity soften :—when her voice is raised, 
not to judge, but to condemn. 

The youth advanced a few paces, and told his | 
artless tale-—“ Hofer,” said he, “brought me , 
Maria’s letter yesterday evening, just as I had 
received my billet for the night. All night long I 
was unable to sleep for thinking of my native vil- 
lage and Maria. She had asked me for a keep- 
sake. I had no money, having lately obtained an 
advance of a month’s pay, which I had sent to 
Areneberg, to my poor aged mother, who, God 
help her! is often sorely pinched. This morning, 
when I awoke, I ran to my window. A blue 
handkerchief was hanging outside ; it was the very 
counterpart of Maria’s—that which I had returned . 


_ to her at the dance at Areneberg; the same colour; 
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the same white stripes. Without thinking of what 
I was about, I was weak enough to take it,to press 
it to my bosom, and to conceal itin my knapsack, 
Scarcely had I reached the street when I repented 
of the act. I turned to enter the house, when this 
good lady pursued me. The handkerchief has 
been found on me: that is the whole truth. The 
rigour of military law condemns me to death :—I 
am content to die, but do not despise me. Colonel,” — 
added he, “I have two favours to ask ;—let me die 
the death of a soldier, with my eyes uncovered ;— . ; 
and order my comrades not to fire too low.” 

The stern impassibility of his judges was van- 
quished by the simplicity of his appeal ; neverthe- 
less, when the question was put to the vote, the 
prisoner was, without one dissentient voice, con- 
demned to death. I know not if justice is blind, 
when she borrows the armour of Bellona; be that 
as it may, her panoply does not lame her. The 
devoted victim heard the fatal sentence with com- 
posure, He approached his captain and requested 
the loan of four francs. The captain, without 
uttering a word, instantly put them into his hand, 
The soldier advanced to the woman, whose 
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handkerchief he had taken ;—“ Madam,” said he, 
“here are four francs, which you will perhaps 
accept as the price of your handkerchief. I know 
not if it is worth more, but even so, I trust you 
will excuse me the rest, as, all things considered, 
Tam about to pay its full value.” 

_ He took the handkerchief, kissed it, and pre- 
sented it to the officer in command of his company. 
“ Mon Capitaine,” said he, “in two years you 
will revisit our native mountains. If you pass 
near Areneberg, you will see my mother, (and his 
voice was almost stifled with emotion) :—she is 
now childless—she is old—and sorrow will soon 
bring her grey heirs to the grave.—You feel what . 
I would say.” The captain pressed his hand, and 
with a lingering grasp bade him a soldier’s fare- 
well.. “ One more request,” said the soldier; 
“when you return to the village, ask for Maria’s 
cottage—give her this blue handkerchief, tell her 
it was Piter’s—but do not let her know the price 
at which it was purchased.” “ Adieu ;” said the 
captain, as he once more wrung the soldier’s 
hand :—* God be with you !”—Piter retired a few 
paces, and knelt upon the ground: his lips moved 
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as if in prayer.—After the lapse of a few seconds 
he arose, and with unhesitating step advanced to 
meet his fate. 

God! what a moment of breathless agony was 
that! I had identified myself with the sufferer: 
it seemed to me that I had known him for years ;— 
that I had seen him peaceful and happy in his 4 
village, supporting his parent’s tottering steps, or 
dancing on the green with his Maria. And 1 was 
now to see him quenched in the pride of life ;— 
this idol of a young maiden heart—this last fond 
hope of a widowed mother, who, even at that 
moment, perhaps, uplifted her shrivelled pithless 
arms to heaven, in fruitless supplication, that her 
dim éyes might once more behold her darling boy! 
That form, on whose symmetry a parent had gazed 
with rapture, as its gracious proportions still 
expanded in infancy—in youth—in manhood ;— 
that form was now to be mangled and butchered 
in cold blood, for a boyish freak, scarce committed — 
ere repented! And the bloody scene was to be — 
acted for the maintenance of order—for the sake — 
of example—for the benefit of the om 
And Maria '!—Methought I had seen her too;— 

' 12 
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methought I could distinguish her sylph-like figure 
among a thousand; her dark hazel eye resting 
with mournful tenderness on the spot where she 
“had received her lover's last adieu, or beaming 
with the anticipated joy of his return while his 
unshrouded corse lay festering in the grave! 

‘Recalled to a recollection of the horrid drama 
whose last sad scene was on the point of closing, 
and eager to avoid the appalling sight, I fled with 
rapidity, and buried myself in the thickest of the 
forest. Presently I heard a discharge of musquetry. 
—All was over. 

* # * * * 

In an hour I returned to the fatal spot. The 
regiment had continued its march. All was calm 
calm as the stillness of death. Following the 
narrow footpath that led from the forest to the 
high road, I could perceive the trace of blood, and 
further on, a newly-piled mound of earth. With a 
couple of pine branches I constructed a rude cross, 


which I placed upon the soldier’s grave. There 
repose the cold remains of Piter, now forgotten by 
all—but me. 
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Six months after the dismal catastrophe, acci- __ 
dent led me to the village near Areneberg. I be- “ae 
came acquainted with the curate, a venerable 
pastor, whose thinly-scattered white locks and 

4 palsied gait betokened that he too was fast ap- 
proaching his last resting-place. Of him I made 
some inquiries respecting the friends and family of 
Piter. The old man informed me that death had 
been busy with them. Rumour had revealed the 

’ soldier’s untimely fate. His aged mother had sunk 

at once; the very day after the tidings of woe had 

. reached her, she was a corse. Youth compelled 
Maria to endure a little longer her load of life. 

. “ But heaven,” said the curate, “in its mercy 
spared her the full consciousness of suffering. Her 

reason abandoned her; and often, as the villagers 

crossed the church-yard path was poor Maria 

seen, gentle even in madness, and strewing her 

withered flowers on some new-made_ grave. 

“ There,” would she say in the excess of her deli- 

rium, “there lies Piter!” As the lamp of life gra- 

dually expired, a faint ray of intelligence flashed 

aa fitfully from her sunken eye; and the hectic flush 
that so often heralds the moment of dissolution, 


ot 
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re " had hope—for a father’s hope hovers even on his 
ait -child’slast breath. But the blow was struck : she 
died of a broken heart. ; 
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THE HALF-HANGED ITALIAN; tat 
THE IMPALED TURK; 
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TALES OF THE DEAD. 


—>— 


“ The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns.” 
Macsertu. 
—-- 


“? 4 


on 


_ Tar predilection for a rambling life, which I 
“have always cherished, and which I maintain to 
| be proper and natural to man, not long since intro- 
duced me to a soirée in the north of France, where 
- TL enjoyed the society of as motley a group as ever 
vagabond observer noted in his chequered page. 
The evening was wet and gloomy; the very avant- 
courier of a winter’s day. In a spacious antique 
; ‘saloon were congregated an assemblage of quaint 
__ physiognomies that seemed as if moulded from a 
variety of models; while, with a gravity not usual 
to our Gallic neighbours, the provincial beaux and 
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belles glided along the well-waxed oaken floor, or 
sat in rueful contemplation of the bleak-looking 
fire-place, whose unkindled faggots reminded of — 
the cheerful blaze that had been, and whose black- 
ness a poetic imagination might have fancied the 
mourning-suit put on in sorrow for a lengthened 
widowhood. The aspect of the society was as 
gloomy as that of the elements. Here and there 
a brace of politicians settled the destiny of nations 
with a nod, or a shrug, or a humph! Dandies 
yawned, and twirled their thumbs; and women, 
wondrous to relate, were silent, and plied their 
needles instead of their tongues. Conversation 
was completely at a stand. The usual novelties 
on the subject of the weather had already been 
broached : it had been pronounced bad, shocking, 
execrable; execrable, shocking, bad: the topic 
was worn to tatters. Then there was the opera ; 
but what does a provincial know of the opera? 
He talks about the ballet, about entrechats and 
pirouettes, much in the style in which a Maho- 
metan believer raves of the black eyes and coral 
lips of ever-blooming Houris: he can even de- 
scribe the position of the building itself with as 
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much precision as a Homerian commentator points 
out the ancient site of Troy. The case was hope- 
less. For my own part I had tried the conversa- 
tional powers of my neighbours, and in despair 
had half resolved upon the dangerous experiment 
of making an amicable advance to a toothless, 
pursy, purblind old lapdog, that by dint of scrap- 
ing, and turning, and re-turning, had wriggled 
himself into a snug bed upon the softest easy 
chair in the room. A constant wheezing, asth- 
matic growl, the exact counterpart of a super- 
annuated pensioner’s lament, had hitherto kept me 
at a respectful distance from the little domestic 
nuisance that in consideration of a ten years’ 
indulgence, and in pity to his growing infirmities, 
was tolerated to snarl at the guests, and snap at 
the servants, who in the exercise of their functions 
were forced to invade the hearth-rug, which this 
autocrat of the chimney-corner considered his 
legitimate territory. I absolutely shuddered at my 
own temerity ; but what was to be done? I sighed 
in vain for an opening, the slightest glimmering 
loop-hole through which to insinuate a tale, a 
smart anecdote, or some exhilarating piece of 
L2 
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scandal. But no; my well-filled budget: was to 
all appearance destined to remain closed for that 
evening, when—oh miraculous interposition of 
fate!—a good-natured old gentleman muttered 
something about the necessity of capital punish- 
ment ina state. This grand question once started, 
the shock became electric. Each had his argu- 
ment in store; each had his provision of common- 
place tediousness ready cut and dry. All spoke 
at once: an admirable mode of discussion, inas- ‘ 
much as it saves time, and exercises the lungs. 
Here was a glorious opportunity for me. Like a 
skilful tactician, I determined to economise my 
: , force till the heat of the opening fire should be 
; over, and then, with the field all my own, to rush 
with the corps de réserve of eloquent narrative 


upon my exhausted opponents. 


Watching the opportune moment when the tide 
of argument seemed rather on the ebb, I proposed 
to favour the company with the details of a strange 
adventure, precisely as I had heard them from the 
lips of a singular personage whom I had met some 
months previously in the course of my eccentric 
wanderings. I fondly flattered myself that the 
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episode which I was about to relate, in illustration 
of the important question then in debate, would 
build me up at least a twelve months’ fame as a 
dealer in anecdote. Figure to yourself, reader, a 
dark-visaged Italian bandit, whose eagle eye had 
watched many a veturino slowly winding along 
the romantic steep; one that from the shelter of a 
projecting crag had often calculated, with mathe- 
matical precision, the moment for pouncing upon 
the traveller in the valley beneath. Fancy this 
petty usurper of kingly privilege—this Alexander 
on a minor scale—this hardy robber terminating 
his career of pillage by the rope—gallantly swing- 
ing on a gibbet, and yet at this very moment still 
numbered with the living! Such was the hero of 
my promised tale. I thought myself in high luck 
to have spoken to a patient fresh from the hands 
of Jack Ketch, to have gathered from his own lips 
the recital of his last earthly sensations ; in short, 
to’have lived, moved, and breathed in the same 
atmosphere with one that had hovered on the con- 
fines of another world. I fancied myself in pos- 
session of an irresistible argument in favour of the 
penal ‘law so loudly combated, and now or never 
L3 
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was the moment to introduce my anecdote. The 
bare mention of it produced, as I had expected, 
something like excitement, and lighted up a ray 
of expectation on many a fair face. The chairs 
of the company were gradually compressed into a 
narrow semicircle ; and the lady of the house, an 
elderly maiden aunt, with a look directed towards 
a tall hoydenish niece of sixteen, just omaricipated 
from a boarding-school, ventured, ina paroxysm 
of hospitality, to hint something about a_ fire. 
Blessings on the good old lady !—though the day 
was Sunday, and though she had hallowed the 
Sabbath by her customary attendance at church, 
she could endure the profanity of a little heretic 
mirth in the evening. When [I think of her, I 
really feel disposed to relax in my antipathy to 
old maids, and sanctified evergreen aunts ; for, to 
speak generally of that class of bipeds, I aver 
from experience, as well as upon the high autho- 
rity of Tony Lumpkin, that “ aunts are d—d bad 
things,” though, thank God, I am seldom regaled 
with the odour of their sanctity : 


“ Why I thank God for that is no great matter.” 


ae, * 
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To return: the proposition relative to a fire was 
not thrown away. In the twinkling of an eye a 
few lighted embers had already kindled the faggots 
now no longer destined merely for show ; and the 
blaze, fanned by the breath, in plain English, of a 
pair of bellows, soon communicated its enlivening 
glow to a set of as eager faces as ever circled round 
an autumn fire. Would English belle have con- 
taminated her taper fingers with the contact of 
such a vulgar utensil as was now most lustily plied 
by the somewhat ruddy hands of the hoydenish 
niece above-mentioned? Would English belle 
have stooped to any thing so despicably useful ? 
Reader, “ they manage these things better in 
France.”—And now for my tale, which I related 
nearly in the following terms :— 

I had undertaken a pedestrian excursion through 
the most romantic and untravelled part of Italy, 
induced chiefly by the circumstance that no octavo 
guide that I could lay hold of had lavished its 
trite commendation on the beauties of scenery 
unexplored by the generality of cockney post- 
chaise travellers. That love of vagabondizing 
and change, which is the very essence of my 
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animal existence, had urged me speedily to return 
to France, from the gay metropolis of which F — 
was now not many leagues distant. In the mid- 
dle of the road, and a few paces in advance of me, 
a solitary traveller walked leisurely along. On 
coming up with him, curiosity induced me to 
observe his physiognomy, which a feeble acquaint- 
ance with the science of Lavater enabled me to 
pronounce that of a boon companion, a decided 
amateur of good eating and drinking, when those 
blessings were to be obtained without too much 
trouble. He seemed to be one of those enviable 
mortals who travel recklessly along the road of 
life, without knowing or caring whither they are 
bound,—one of those to whom the moment is 
every thing, and who give themselves but little 
concern about their evening couch or their morn- 
ing meal. His countenance was frank and open, 
and his whole person was marked by an appear- 
ance of careless jollity, a total abandonment of all 
sublunary concerns to the supreme divinity of 
chance; and I must confess that such a system — 
has always appeared to me full as philosophic as 
any other. In support of my vagabond theory and 
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practice, it may be observed, that he who “ takes 
no thought for the morrow” possesses a prodigious 
advantage over your cautious calculating reasoner ; 
that true follower of holy precept enjoys the good 
that fortune scatters in his path, nor alloys it by 
anticipation of the evil reserved for a darker hour. 
In short, I have ‘ever remarked, that the man who 
in the disagreeable journey of existence abandons 
himself blindly and unhesitatingly to the empire 
of circumstances, comes off better than his fellow- 

_ travellers, and is distinguished from the crowd by 
an air of boldness and freedom not without its 
value. This was precisely the case with the 
pedestrian whom I now overtook. As I make it 
a point to turn every incident to account, and as 
he seemed -inclined to be sociable, I slackened 
my pace, in order to keep alongside of him, and 
was-soon convinced that I had formed a correct 
judgment of his jovial disposition, for he was the 
first to break silence. 

“ You are probably going to Paris, monsieur,” 
said he carelessly : “if so, you can show me the 
way, for I have twice lost myself in these cursed 
by-roads,” 
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“ With all my heart, my good fellow, you have 
only to keep along with me, and we shall reach 
Paris together; though, by the way, you seem in 
no great hurry to arrive.” 

“ Oh, as for that, I never hwry when I feel 
myself in safety. Simple as I stand here, many 
a rock in Italy has served me as an ambuscade 
for more than fifteen days together; and there 
have I been planted, my good carbine in my hand, 
my ear cocked, and my eye on the look-out for 
game that I could not always start.” 

I am not naturally timid; and after all, what 
was there to fear? I was a match for the stranger 
in physical advantages, and besides was armed ; 
but I own that I felt an awkward uncomfortable 
sensation, more attributable, perhaps, to surprise 
than to any other cause. I soon, however, recovered 
my self-possession sufficiently to reply to him. 

“Ts it possible, signor, that I see before me 
one of those hardy Sicilian brigands to whose 
account have been laid so many delightful adven- 


tures of robbery and murder, and whose daring 


career has furnished so fine a subject for the pencil 
of Salvator Rosa?” 
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“ Faith, even so,” replied the bandit; “ I have 
in my day been enrolled among those daring Sici- 
lian bands, those brave fellows that would snatch 
you up a man from the high-road with as much 
ease as a sneaking beggarly purse-lifter at a village 
fair would extract a handkerchief, or a greasy 
note-case from a bumpkin’s pocket.” At these 
recollections he shook his head mournfully, and 
gave a long-drawn sigh to ‘days of departed 
glory. 

“ Ay,” said I, with an appearance of the deep- 


est interest, “ you may well regret those golden 


days !” 


“ Regret them! ah! the bandit’s is the only 


life. Nothing under the sun could compare with 
our brave mountaineers. Only fancy a dashing 
young fellow of eighteen; his dress a smart green 
frock with gold buttons ; his hair tastefully braided, 
and kept together by some fair maiden’s riband ; 
his pistols and his trusty stiletto stuck in a rich 
silk girdle; an enormous sabre trailing behind 
him with a formidable rattle; a well-burnished 
carbine slung across his shoulders ;—only fancy a 
knight of the road armed thus at all points, posted 
L6 
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on the summit of a rock, bidding bold defiance to 
the abyss beneath ; singing and fighting, fighting 


and singing; making alliance one day with the © 


Pope, the next with the Emperor ; receiving ran- 


som for the strangers that fall into his hands as - 


for so many slaves; drinking his delicious rosolio ; 
ruling the roast at taverns; throwing the handker- 
chief to village beauties ; and always sure of dying 

on a bed of state, or swinging from a gibbet. 
Picture to yourself, if you can, such a charming 
life, and then judge what I have lost.” ’ 

“ Lost, say you? And yet, if I may judge, 
you must have been rather a shy bird to catch. 
If you have given up the trade, I suppose it was 
with your own free consent.” tual 

“ Indeed!” replied the bandit. “ You little 
know how matters stand. But if you had been 


”» 
. 


hanged, like me 


“ You hanged?” And I involuntarily started 


back. ‘ 
“ Ay, hanged! and all owing to an excess of 


devotion. You must know, that on a certain beau- 


teous evening I was snugly concealed in one of 


those impenetrable defiles that border Terracina, 
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and, sinner that I was, as I gazed upon the 
moon, which rose so brilliant and looked so lovely, 
I recollected that for a long time I had not made 
an offering of the tithe of my booty to the Ma- 
donna. By a singular coincidence, it happened 
that on that very day was celebrated the féte of 
the Virgin. All Italy had already resounded with 
the homage paid to the blessed shrine; I alone, 
unworthy pagan! had not even muttered an ave- 
maria! Determined, however, to make up for 
lost time, I descended towards the valley with 
rapid strides, and, as I went along, poetically ad- 
mired the soft silvery reflection of the stars in the 
broad lake. I arzived at Terracina at the moment 
when the moon shone brightest ; and, wholly bent 
on my devotion to the Madonna, I boldly tra- 
versed a crowd of Italian peasants, who were 
enjoying the cool evening air at the threshold of 
their doors. Never once reflecting that every eye 
was fixed on me, I arrived at the church-porch. 
Only one of the folding doors was open; on the 
other wasi posted a large placard, which contained 
a most flattering description of my person, and 


agreeably tickled my vanity by informing me that 
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a high price was set upon my head. Nothing 
daunted I entered the church,—an Italian church 
too,. with its fretwork arches, its aerial dome, its ; 
altar of white marble, its delicious perfume of 
incense, and the last lingering sounds of the organ 
that died upon the breeze. The sainted image 
of the Madonna was encircled with flowers. I 
prostrated myself before her, and offered her a 
handsome share of my booty,—a diamond cross 
that had been worn by a young Sicilian beauty, 
and a small English box of elaborate workman- 
ship. The Virgin appeared satisfied with my 
pious homage. I arose with confidence, and was 
preparing to depart in peace for my mountain, 
when, just at the church-door, I was seized from 
behind, and dragged by a set of ill-favoured 
police blood-hounds to a dungeon, whence there 
was no escape, for not a petticoat was to be seen 
in the place; and as I had not a pistole in the 
world, the jailor was inexorable.” 
“ And so you were hanged, my honest fellow ?” _ 
“ By the Virgin, the very next morning! Great 
pains were taken to conceal the report of my de-— 
tention; and a few hours sufficed to construct a 
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gibbet, and to find an executioner. In the morn- 
ing the officers of justice visited my cell, and de- 
sired me to quit my dungeon. At the outer .gate 
were collected a vast number of Italian penitents, 
white, black, and grey ; some with sandals, others 
with their feet naked; each holding a lighted 
torch in his hand, his head covered with a san 
benito, that exposed to view nothing but a ghastly 
hollow eye, on which the leaden stillness of death 
was already imprinted. In front of me a trio of 
priests, muttering a triple salvo of pater-nosters, 
paraded a funeral bier; and away I marched gaily 
to the gallows, which, by way of doing me honour, 
had been erected in the most distinguished style. 
It was elevated upon a gentle rising ground, and 
somewhat resembled a large direction post ; white 
daisies formed a soft flowery carpet at its foot ; 
behind rose the hills that had so often witnessed 
my exploits; in front yawned a precipice, at the 
base of which rolled, with monotonous murmur, a 
_rapid torrent, whose exhalations penetrated even 
to the theatre on whose stage I was about to ex- 
hibit. Around the instrument of death all was 
perfume and light. I advanced with a firm step 
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to the foot of the ladder; but casting a last look 
upon my coffin, which lay in readiness for the — 
moment when all should be over, and measuring 
its proportions with a glance, ‘this coffin is not 
near large enough,’ cried I; ‘ and, by the Virgin, 
before I consent to be hanged, one of the proper 
dimensions must be brought !’ At the same time I 
assumed so resolute an aspect that the leader of 
the police gang thought it necessary to venture a 
few words as a sedative :—‘ My son, said he with 
a considerate air, ‘ you would have just reason to 
complain, were this coffin destined to contain 
your remains entire; but as your exploits have 
gained you a high reputation, it has been decided, 
that as soon as you are dead, your head shall be 
severed from your body, and exposed to public 
view from the most elevated point of the city. 
You may therefore make yourself perfectly easy, 
for you see you will have plenty of room. I scorn 
to deceive an honest man like you.’ A 
“ With this reasoning I was perfectly satisfied.’ 
I ascended the ladder, and in a twinkling was at 


the top. From my elevated position the view was _ 
admirable; and the hangman being a ne cz 
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his art, this circumstance afforded me sufficient 
a time to take a survey of the crowd. I observed 
some determined young fellows of my own stamp 
trembling with ill-suppressed rage, and some young 
girls in tears; while others, on the contrary, hard- 
hearted jades! testified every symptom of joy. 
In the midst of the crowd was one of my own 
_ band, a fellow after my own heart, as brave a lad 
as ever handled blade, one whose parting look 
promised me a deep and speedy vengeance. 
Whilst the executioner prepared his apparatus, I 
walked carelessly to and fro upon the platform of 
the gibbet, just on the brink of the precipice. 
The sympathetic hangman stood aghast at my 
temerity, ‘ Have a care,’ cried he, ‘ or you will 
be killed. Would you rob even the gallows? 
At last all was in readiness; but the tender-hearted 
finisher of the law was seized with a vertigo—his 
limbs tottered under his feeble frame—the rolling 
cascade below, the burning sun above, bewildered 
his brain. At length, however, the cord was 
arranged around my neck. The executioner 


pushed me into the yawning gulf, and attempted 
to shorten my sufferings by pressing his ignoble 
be 2 = 
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foot upon my shoulders; but on these firm, tough 
shoulders mortal foot cannot print its trace with 
impunity. The executioner slipped, retrieved 
himself for a moment by catching at the foot of 
the gallows with both hands: one of them gra- 
dually relaxed its hold, and the next instant he 
was himself precipitated headlong into the abyss, 
and borne away by the torrent.” 

This gallows with its blithe and smiling accom- 
paniments, this scene of death so jocundly pour- 
trayed, had wound up my curiosity to the highest 
pitch. Icould never have believed that a hempen 
cravat was productive of such pleasing recollec- 
tions. I had heard that death came arrayed in 
pall and winding-sheet ; never before had I con- 
templated him in the gaiety of his holiday suit. 
The bandit was a philosopher of the right school ; - 
he looked upon the gallows as a long-suffering 
creditor, but one with whom he must ultimately 
reckon; or rather, like a calculating gamester, he 
knew that he had fairly lost his stake, and that its _ 
payment would be rigorously exacted. I was 
anxious to hear the continuation of his adventures, 


and at my request he thus resumed his story. 
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“ I have the most perfect recollection,” said he, 
“ even of the slightest sensations which I experi- 
enced ; and were the whole business to recommence 
in an hour from this moment, I should feel not the 
least concern. When the rope had been fastened 
round my neck, and when the executioner had 
pushed me from the ladder, I was seized with a 
violent pain about the throat. Shortly afterwards 
I felt nothing. The air inflated my lungs slowly, 
but pinched up as they were, the slightest particle 
of the balmy breeze revived me; and besides, 
being lightly balanced in mid-air, I might be said 
to breathe it at every pore. I can even recollect 
that this swing-swong motion was not without its 
charms. I beheld external objects, as it were, 
through a thin veil of gauze; my ear was rather 
fatigued by a stilly silence ; I began gradually to 
lose myself in my meditations, though I can no 
longer exactly recollect the subject of them, unless 
it was the money I had won the evening be- 
fore from my comrade Gregorio. All at once I 
gasped for breath; I could no longer perceive 
objects distinctly ; Ino longer felt the swing-swong 
motion ;—1 was dead !” 
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“ And yet,” said I, “ here you are, alive and 
hearty; and I congratulate you most sincerely on 
your escape.” 

The bandit upon this assumed an air of gravity, 
and assured me there was a miracle at the bottom 
of it. “ I had been dead,” resumed he, “ upwards 
of an hour, when my comrade cut the rope. 
On recovering my senses, the first object that I 
beheld was a lovely female; her sylph-like form 
reclining with deep interest over my exhausted 
frame; her soft black eyes fixed with intense 
anxiety on mine, that had so long been closed in 
death; her balmy breath revivifying me with a 
soul more pure than that which had quitted its 
tenement. Her voice, her look, her language, her 
soul, were Italian! Methought for an instant that © 
I had newly risen from the tomb, and that I was 
in the presence of Raphael's Madonna. Now, 
signor, you have heard the bandit’s story. I have 
faithfully promised the lovely Maria to become an 
honest man, if possible. Love, they say, works 
miracles ; and perhaps he will, in favour of Maria, 
operate my conversion. I have even already made 


considerable progress in the path of virtue; for I 
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have procured myself two most essential requisites 
to the character of an honest man—a good coat, 
and a new hat.” 

“ But besides that,” added I, “ you must have 
a trade; and I am greatly afraid, my good friend, 
that you have none.” 

“ That is precisely what every one tells me,” 
replied he ; “and though I have tormented my 
poor brains about the matter from morning till 
night, I have never been able to perceive that a 
trade leads to any thing good in France. Now, 
in Italy it is different: there the fields produce 
mushrooms sufficient to feed a city ten times as 
populous as that of Rome; in France every thing 
must be paid for, even to the very mushrooms, 
which are rank poison.” 

“ Do you think then,” said I, “ that the trade 
of lazaroni is that of an honest man ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly. Your lazaroni is neither 
master nor servant; depends on no man’s orders ; 
works only when his necessities require ; and his 
necessities are never very urgent, so long as the 
sun shines bright and warm. And then do you 


reckon for nothing the pleasure of seeing the 
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‘ Pope every day? a pleasure worth at least twenty 
indulgences every twenty-four hours. No life ssf 
| the lazaroni’s.” ; 

“ In that case I am surprised you have neg- 
lected to procure your enrolment as a member of 
the fraternity.” 

“ J had some thoughts of it,” replied he, “ and 
Maria would fain have persuaded me to it; but—- 
I never liked the eruptions of Vesuvius.” 

At the same instant we entered one of the bar- 
riers of Paris, and arrived suddenly before the 
Luxembourg, that beauteous and tranquil retreat 
formed expressly for the delight of quiet and 


an 
———— ana 


i 


peaceful souls. ‘The Italian, astonished at every — 
thing, questioned me at every step. His wonder — 
was in turn excited by the old apple-women that 
encumbered the porch of the palace, and by the 
young “ pillars of the state,” who came to legislate — 
“for the good of the nation. He was amazed that — 
not a single vagabond could be found warming — 
himself lazily and luxuriously in the sun; that 
most of the lazaroni, as he called them, in this — 
country work like galley-slaves. His musical ear 
was shocked to hear other lazaroni in the streets — 
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screaming their discordant notes to the accompa- 
niment of a hurdy-gurdy; his eye was shocked 
with the sight of clumsy earthen-pots, every thing 
modern, nothing antique :—narrow streets; an in- 
fected atmosphere ; young girls clad in the livery 
of wretchedness, and lacking the witchery of an 
Italian smile; venders of poison, ycleped apothe- 
caries, in every street; and not a single Madonna. 
The bandit was struck with consternation. “ What 
can I do among such people ?” said he, in a tone 
of anxiety that pierced through the natural hilarity 
of his disposition. ‘ 

“ In the first place, what are your qualifica- 
tions?” asked I, beginning, I confess, to feel rather 
embarrassed with his company. 

“ Not many,” replied he; “and yet I could 
play better music, I could paint better, I could 
guard a palace better, than the knaves I have 
hitherto seen: and as to the venders of poison 
with whom your streets are filled, here is a stiletto 
worth all their drugs ;” and he sighed as he 
examined the point of his dazzling blade. 


“* If these are your only resources, Heaven help 
\ 
you, my good friend! The market is already 
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overstocked with painters, poets, and musicians. — 
As to your stiletto, if you will be ruled by me, _ 
you will let it repose quietly in the scabbard ; 
otherwise you may chance to enjoy the swing- 
swong motion of which you are so fond at a gal- 
lows where the rope never breaks.” 

“ Yet, without boasting, I sing a love song 
admirably. At Venice, the amateur serenaders 
always confided the orchestra to me; and I gene- 
rally managed matters so well, that it has more 
than once been my lot to finish on my own account 
an affair that I had begun on another's.” 

“ Ah, my good friend, serenading does not go 


down here. In France there is but one way to a 
woman’s heart; ;—gold here i is a talisman that works 
more miracles than all the melody of Metastasio.” — 
“In that case,” replied the bandit with hauteur, 


His majesty shall see in what style I can handle a ; Ly. 
carbine, and manceuvre a battalion.” f the 

“ In the first place, you must know that his ae 
most Christian Majesty is not so easily spoken 
with as an Italian captain of banditti, In the 
next, handle the carbine with what skill you may, 
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‘you will find your matches here ;—there are 
200,000 brave fellows in France, who are paid for 
that work at the liberal rate of five sols per day.” 

_ © Ah!” cried the brigand, knitting his brows ; 
“ what a vile country ! that cannot even support a 
band of brave fellows with a bandit-chief at their 
head! What an excellent cook they would find 
in me!” 

“ Cook!” replied 1; “ and pray what are your 
pretensions in that way ?” 

“ Pardieu! I would have you know that we 
lads of the stiletto do not starve ourselves. I could 
serve you up aragout such as any man of taste 
would pronounce exquisite. When I was at Ter- 
racina I was famous fora hare civet. Ifyou could 
only ask Cardinal Fesch, Heaven preserve his 
eminence! I recollect that one evening I was 
sent for to prepare his supper, and his eminence 
swore by all the saints in the calendar, that even 

‘in his own palace he had never tasted any thing 
more delicious.” 

- Hereupon I addressed “the bandit in a solemn 
tone.—“ I congratulate you,” said I,—“ your des- 
tiny is in your own hands; your skill as a cook 
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will ensure you a better welcome in France than 
you could expect had you the abilities of a field- 
marshal. Visit every house in Paris; and when 
you come to one that suits you, walk in boldly, 
announce your culinary talents, prove yourself a 
cook, and you are at the head of affairs directly. 
—Your fortune is made; adieu!” I forthwith 
quitted him, relieved from all anxiety as to his 
» future fate. i 
Having thus terminated the narrative upon the 
effect of which I had so largely calculated, I was 
inexpressibly mortified to observe the feeble sen- 
sation which it seemed to produce. Not a mur- 
mur of approbation disturbed the decorum of the 
audience ; not even a symptom of incredulity or 
astonishment tickled the vanity of the narrator, o 
forced him to resort to solemn asseveration to cor- 
roborate the truth of his wondrous tale. In short 
it passed off as a matter of no interest,—a thread- 
bare fiction,—a dull romance, unworthy even the 
notice of a doubt or question. I stood exactly in 
the situation of a wit, who having wasted a good 


thing upon an obtuse-eared audience, feels himself 


under the necessity of laughing at his own jest in. 
, 
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order to preserve his character. The fact was, 
that, like many a good story, mine would not bear 
repetition: it wore the semblance of truth only in 
the mouth of the hero himself. Again were argu- 
ments showered upon me thick as hailstones :— 
my adversaries, relying on their numbers, pressed 
me hard, when, just in the moment of defeat, an 
unexpected ally stepped forward to my relief. 

This new auxiliary was a venerable long-bearded 
Mussulman. Slowly raising his head from one 
of the cushions of the sofa on which he had 
reclined with listless unconcern, and taking up 
the conversation at the precise point where I had 
discontinued it,—“ I can easily imagine,” said the 
opium-eater, “ that your Italian was hanged, since 
I myself have been impaled.” 

Upon this a dead silence ensued. The male 
portion of the audience drew their chairs closer to 
the speaker,—the women laid down their needles, 
and were all attention. Reader, have you ever 
remarked a group of female listeners? have you 
ever admired the animated countenances; the 
large speaking eyes; the heaving bosoms; the 
stately necks of ivory white, straining forward with 
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intense anxiety ? the dear little hands, so soft, so 
delicate, they scarce can wield a fan; the—the— 
the—in short, if like me you are a judge of such 
matters, get invited or invite yourself to a soirée, 
bring about the introduction of a tale of wonder 
or of pathos, and then feast your eyes, as I did 
whilst waiting for the Turk to digest bac 
dium. 

“ Blessed be the name of the holy prophet !” 
said he at length, “ but on one occasion I pene- 
trated to the seraglio of Mahomet’s successor, I 
dared to cast a profane eye on the chaste spouses 
of the brother of the sun and moon.” 

Here the attention of the listeners was re- 
doubled: a blooming Agnes who had scarcely 
numbered fifteen summers, and who, seated beside 
her mamma, had fixed her eyes on the speaker, 
at this juncture modestly resumed her work; but 
somehow or other the needle found its way into 
her finger instead of the sampler. 

“My name is Hassan,” continued the Turk; 

“‘ my father was rich, and bequeathed his wealth 
tome. Like a true believer, I have devoted my 
life to the softer sex; but my fastidiousness has 
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always increased in proportion to the ardour 
of my passion. In vain did I in my youth fre- 
quent the most celebrated slave-markets : my deli- 
cate appetite could find no female worthy of par- 
taking my flame. Each day the master of my 
harem paraded before me a new lot of female 
slaves—lovely creatures—black as ebony ; while 
now and then, to please my depraved taste, he 
would present a bevy of Circassians, white as 
ivory. All would not do. I became every day 
more difficult to please ; and, by the prophet, it 
went to my heart to lavish on a female of im- 
perfect symmetry the price that would have pur- 
chased a well-shaped Arab mare! Still was I tor- 
mented by an undefinable longing; and one even- 
ing, when my restless fancy had wandered into 
the regions of ideal perfection, I was suddenly 
assailed by a horrible temptation: in short I 
determined to penetrate, if possible, even to the 
secret recesses of the imperial seraglio. 

“T have always detested concealment, and I 
scaled the walls of his highness in as much fan- 
cied security as though neither janizaries nor 
mutes were on the watch. It pleased the prophet 
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to crown my rash design thus far with success, 
I traversed without accident the three hitherto — 
impenetrable enclosures which defend the entrance _ 
of the seraglio from unhallowed footsteps; and 
when daylight dawned, I gazed with impious 
curiosity upon the inviolable sanctuary. Conceive 
my surprise when by the pale light of the morn- 
ing sun I could discern that the wives of Allah’s 
vicegerent were formed like other women. The 
film fell from my eyes; I was completely unde- — 
ceived, and yet my imagination could scarcely 
credit the sad reality. <A fit of tardy repentance 
stole across my mind, when suddenly I found my- 
self seized by the mutes on guard. 

“* Dreadful was my crime: yet so easy is the 
yoke with which true believers are governed, that 
even had my guilt been proclaimed, it would 
have been merely a matter of decapitation for me 
and the slumbering females upon whose unveiled 
countenances I had sacrilegiously gazed. It was, 
however, decided that this momentary stain should 
be carefully concealed from the knowledge of his 
highness; and an aga having ordered me to be 
conducted with all possible secrecy from within 
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the redoubtable enclosure, I was marched off to 
undergo the penalty which my heinous offence had 
merited. 

“ Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, you may re- . 
quire a description of the punishment of impale- 
ment. The instrument employed on such occa- 
sions is sharp and pointed, and, placed on the top 
of one of our loftiest monuments, is not unlike one 
of those spiral conductors with which you unbe- 
lievers blindly defy the fury of the elements, and 
even the immutable decrees of destiny. Upon 
this instrument was I placed astride; and that I 
might be enabled to preserve my equilibrium, to 
each of my feet was attached a heavy leaden 
ball. My agony was intense: the iron slowly 
penetrated my flesh ; and the second sun, whose 
scorching rays now began to glitter on the domes 
of Constantinople, would not have found me alive 
at the hour of noon, had not the leaden balls 
by some accident been disengaged from my feet: 
they fell with a tremendous crash, and from that 
instant my tortures became less severe. I even 
conceived a hope that I should escape with 
life. Nothing can surpass the beauty of the 
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scenery around Constantinople: the eye rests with 
delight on the broad expanse of ocean, sprinkled 
with green islands, and ploughed by majestic ves- 
sels. Spite of my sufferings, the view which I 
enjoyed was sublime. From ‘the eminence on 
which I was perched, I could easily perceive that 
Constantinople was the queen of cities. I beheld 
at my feet her brilliant mosques, her beauteous 
palaces, her gardens suspended in the air, her 
spacious cemeteries, the peaceful retreat of opium- 
eaters and hydromel-drinkers ; and in the height 
of my gratitude for the glorious sight which the 
intercession of the prophet had procured me, I 
invoked the God of true believers. Doubtless my 
prayer was heard. An unbelieving dog—I crave — 
your pardon, I mean a Christian priest—delivered 
me, at the peril of his life, and transported me to 
his humble dwelling. When my wounds were 
sufficiently healed I returned to my palace. My 
slaves prostrated themselves at my feet. The 
next morning I bought the first women that pre- 
sented themselves, dipped my pipe in rose water ; 
and if I occasionally thought of his highness and 
his janizaries, it was prudently to remind myself 
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that women must be purchased such as Allah has 
made them, and, above all, to recollect that God 
is God, that Mahomet is his prophet, and that 
Stamboul is the pearl of the East.” 

Such was the Mussulman’s tale. Fatigued by 
the length of his recital, he fell back listlessly 
upon the cushions of the sofa, in the voluptuous 
attitude of a true believer who blesses his prophet 
for all things, trusts all to fate, and smokes his 
pipe at noon. The venerable Turk was the living 
personification of calm and blissful content, one 
of those models from which the genius of a Ra- 
phael or a Titian might have traced the portrait 
of a being without care, without desire, without 
even a thought! Oh, how I sometimes envy the 
repose of a luxurious Mahometan, couched on his 
Persian carpet, and plunged in that delicious 
eastern doze which seems to spare the prophet’s 
lazy votary even the trouble of closing his eyes! 

Stories, like accidents, follow each other in rapid 
succession. A tale of interest related with naiveté 
exercises a singular influence on the minds of the 
listeners : it draws them together as it were, by a 
community of sensations, and changes an evening 
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that has set in with dulness and stupidity, into 
one of social mirth and pleasure. Thus, after the 
Turk’s laconic tale, the evening decidedly assumed 
anew aspect: the old aunt replenished the fire 


with an additional faggot in defiance of the alma- 


nack, which had not yet announced the com- 


mencement of the winter quarter. An autumnal 


fire is really a subject for the poet; and were it | 


not that my Pegasus rather limps, I might attempt 
to ramble through a verse or two. No, no, I must 
stick to prose; it gets on faster; and rhymers are 
troubled with such abominable headaches ! 

In humble prose, then, the faggots blazed cheer- 
fully ; and just at the moment when the white and 
blue flame, accompanied by the delicious odour of 
a French wood-fire, proudly lost itself in the invi- 
sible regions of the chimney, its reflection irradiated 
the visage of a personage who had not yet opened 
his mouth, except for the purpose of swallowing. 
From the mixture of phlegm and fog distributed 


in equal portions over his countenance, it was 


easy to recognise the taciturn stranger for an 
Englishman: no disparagement to my country- 
men, for silence is said to be the concomitant of 
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wisdom. His jaws would have absolutely grown 
rusty for want of practice in the vocal department, 
had it not been for the increased agility with 
which they were forced to perform their masti- 
cating functions. And yet, athwart the cold reserve 
of his countenance, that damped and chilled like 


_ the gloomy November of his metropolis, a keen 


sarcastic glance beamed occasionally from his eye, 
—a ray of intercepted sunshine, that, piercing 


faintly through the mist, cheered for a moment 


with its promise of genial warmth. The caustic © 


smile by which his features were from time to 
time dilated, the malicious curl which played 
around his nether lip, denoted that he was visited 
with moments of mirthful mood, even with casual 
glimmerings of fun ; that he could sometimes utter 
as well as swallow a good thing, and circulate the 
jest as well as pass the bottle. 

I know not how:it happened, but the eyes of the 
company were simultaneously turned towards the 
Englishman, as if in expectation of his tale ;—for 
narratives had now become the order of the night, 
and were as indispensable as the long stories, 
which at the delicate entertainments of Madame 
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de Maintenon, as her biographers have taken the 
trouble to inform us, the guests were sometimes 
obliged to accept, in lieu of the more substantial 
réti that usually preceded the desert. Fortunately 


es 


my countryman was “in the vein” for personal 
anecdote :—had not his humour of the moment 
seconded the wishes of the company, I much 
doubt if I should now have the satisfaction of 
communicating the following adventure, which 
was narrated in a tone that might have passed for 
bantering, but for the imperturbable and somewhat 
melancholy gravity of the speaker. ; 

“ For my poor part, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, “I regret that I cannot gratify you with a dis- 
sertation on the pleasures of suspension or im- 
palement, never having personally experienced — 
either of those high destinies. My fate was dif- 
ferent and less exalted; and if you will con- 
descend to relish a simple scene of drowning, a 
few artless details of suffocation by water, I have 
it in my power to contribute my mite to the gene- 
ral hilarity. Though I can only boast of haying 
been drowned, the particulars of my death are 


rather strange. Not long since, in my rambles 
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through France, I visited Lyons. Some of you 
who are acquainted with the environs of that city 
may recollect a charming landscape almost close 
to its walls. To that spot I wandered ona smiling 
summer’s morn. Through the clear warm atmo- E 
sphere not a cloud could be seen skimming the 
blue vault, and the fragrant breeze that scarcely 
‘ruffled the foliage seemed to lull all nature to 
repose. Yielding to the soothing influence of the 
scene, I stretched myself lazily along the river- 
bank, just where the Saone timidly unites its 
limpid waters to the current of the Rhone, and, 
like a coquettish mistress half-meeting the caress 
she seems to shun, first opposes the impetuous 
stream, then resists more faintly, till at last both 
rivers mingle their waves, and lovingly roll toge- 
ther in the same broad channel. Hours glided on 
unnoticed, and the heat of the noon-tide sun ren- 
dered the cool transparent flood still more tempt- 
ing. A species of rude mossy grotto lent me its 
partial shade,—the same that, if report speaks 
truth, once afforded a night’s shelter to that phenix 
of vagabonds, Jean Jacques Rousseau. Around 


me floated a thin yeil of sultry vapours. I was, 
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in short, in that condition between sleep and 
waking, in that state of beatitude, which an opium- 
eater may be supposed to enjoy. As I gazed 
upon the sheet of water that appeared to me so 
peaceful and so calm, imagination presented to 
my view a fair and fantastic form—a youthful and 
lovely female seated on a fragment of rock at the 
bottom of the stream, and tempting me with a. 
smile to her watery dwelling; while, mixed with 
the murmur of the rippling current, a soft plaintive 
melody was wafted to my ear—one of those sweet 
strains with which the sirens of old wooed the 
heedless mariner to his ruin. The charm was 
inexpressible. The bright vision floated with 
graceful equilibrium in the clear mirror of the 
waves. A weeping willow that grew upon the 
bank seemed in amorous mood to kiss the nymph’s 
fair forehead, while its green leaves encircled her 
form with a transparent robe. I lay in motionless 
enchantment, bound by one of those fairy spells 
whose ecstatic raptures scorn the aid of language. 
The dreams. of my youth returned. I was trans- 
ported to the world of imagination ; and oh, how 
exquisitely fair appeared its visionary shapes, its 
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wildest idealities! How far did this fragile but 
faultless creation of my fancy surpass the dull 
sluggish forms that jostle one another on the clod 
of earth to which mortal faculties are chained ! 
I revelled for an instant in the bowers of this sha- 
dowy Elysium: I lingered for one bright moment 
on the threshold of a world which was not: I 
gazed on light which scarce had shone ere it 


vanished, 


‘ Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below!’ 


'“ Without hesitation, away I splashed into the 
stream; and neither its chilling coldness, nor the 
force of the torrent which hurried me along, nor 
even the sudden flight of the river goddess, could 
dispel my poetic illusion. Still entranced, I floated 
for a time on the surface of the waves, which dis- 
puted the possession of my person asif ithad been 
their destined prey. Scarcely giving a thought 
to the dangers by which I was surrounded, I re- 
signed myself without a struggle to the violence of 
the current. At one moment, like a truant nurse- 
ling, I felt myself gently rocked in the arms of the 


Saone; while, at the next, the Rhone bore 
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furiously away. Soon after, placed in a manner 
within the influence of the two rival streams 
which opposed a counterpoise to each other, I 
remained stationary, and at such moments the 
smiling vision returned. For an instant my divi- 
nity appeared so close, that, prompted by an | 
irresistible impulse, I rushed forward to seize her 
in her flight; but she eluded my grasp. I lost all 
consciousness of material existence ; I passed into’ 
a state of repose, of placid slumber, visited by a 
blissful trance—one of those fairy dreams too 
bright to last, too fleeting to be remembered. 
When I awoke, I found myself in a peasant’s” 
farm-house. 'The shades of evening already dark- 
ened the hills, the oxen lowed mournfully in an 
adjoining stable, and the rustic family were anxi- 
ously collected around me, whilst my head was 
supported by one of those comely and sturdy boat- 
men that are usually to be found on the banks of 
the Rhone. ; 
“ Such was my momentary exit :—a rapturous 
dream, nothing more. I perfectly coincide in ~ 
opinion with the Italian and the Mahometan, that 


death in its various shapes ought not to be re- 
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garded as an evil. The penal execution of Italy, 
the despotic butchery of the east, the systematic 
suicide of the west, are all alike devoid of terror. 
Since the day that afforded me a glimpse of the 
grisly monarch’s dominions, I have been a convert 
to the doctrine of the philosopher who wisely con- 
tended that life and death were the same thing; 
and I can only add, that since I was once fairly 
and soundly asleep, they who took the trouble to 
awaken me performed a most ill-natured office.” 
So great had been the interest excited by the 
Englishman's strange confession, that even for 
some minutes after he had ceased speaking, the 
general attention continued unabated. When at 
length a renewed buzz announced the recom- 
mencement of the discussion on capital punish- 
ment, the question was argued as hotly as ever. 
The opponents of the measure, however, were 
hard-pushed. I repeat that nothing silences a 
tough disputant so effectually as a good story 
seasonably introduced. It is a knock-down argu- 
ment. The partisans of legal execution returned 
with vigour to the charge. Proofs and illustra- 


tions were multiplied without end. Death was ~ 
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pronounced a mere bugbear. More than two-thirds 
of the company, by their own account, had at 
least once in their existence visited that supposed 
“undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns ;” and yet, by way of belying the 
bard, were at that identical moment alive and 
merry, and ready for a second trip. One gentleman 
perfectly recollected having been run through the 
body, and assured us that the introduction of cold _ 
iron into the regions of the diaphragm produced 
rather an agreeable sensation—a cool, refreshing 
titillation. Another had received “ a bullet in the 
thorax,” and had ever since been extremely par- 
tial to that species of aperient pill. A third had 
fractured his skull in several places with consider- 
able advantage to its interior contents, as he had 
ever afterwards been remarkable for the liveliness 
of his fancy, and the pungency of his wit. A 
tertian ague was a mere bagatelle ; and could any 
thing be compared to the pleasurable excitement, 
the delightful delirium, produced by fevers of 
every denomination, typhus, cerebral, or intermit- 
tent? As to hanging, my Italian brigand had set- _ 
tled that point, having proved beyond the possi- 
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bility of a doubt that nothing could be more 
delicious than to swing into the other world on a 
windy day. It was soon decided by a large 
majority, that the numerous and estimable mem- 
bers of the Jack Ketch family, dispersed over 
various parts of the world, were really entitled to 
public gratitude, and, for their efforts to check the 
redundancy of population, merited the civic wreath 
which the ancient Romans in their ignorance ad- 
judged to the ill-advised citizen who had warded 
the stroke of death from a member of society. 

At this stage of the discussion, a fat abbé, “ in 
fair round belly, with good capon lined,” ventured 
to put in a word. During the greater part of 
the debate the worthy man had been buried in an 
arm-chair opposite to the Turk, to whose portrait 
his would have formed an admirable pendant, and 
had ruminated profoundly, in the attitude of a 
high feeder undergoing the tedious process of 
digestion. Rising with effort from his seat, and 
placing himself like an ample screen in front of 
the fire-place, while his little twinkling eyes 
peered complacently around,—* Gentlemen,” said 
he, “you talk this matter well: but if I were to 
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describe the fate which I once narrowly escaped, j 


if you could only for an hour or two experience ~ 


the horrors of a surfeit, you would speak in more _ 
respectful terms of the grim king of terrors. Death 


has many doors—all of them, in my opinion, dis- 


agreeable enough ; but take my word for it, itis — 
no joke to be dispatched into eternity by an indi- 


gestible Strasburg pie !” 
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MY FIRST AFFAIR. 
) THE STORMING OF THE arabe 


_ (From the Journal of a French Officer.) 
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cape 
“ Hark! the death-denouncing trumpet sounds 
The fatal charge, and shouts proclaim the onset: 


Destruction rushes dreadful to the field, 


And bathes itself in blood.” 
Havarp’s Scanderbeg. 


—-— 


I JOINED my regiment on the evening of the 
fourth of September. The colonel, whom I found 
bivouacking with the rest of the officers, received 
me at first with the bluntness of an old cam- 
paigner ; but, having -read the letters of recom- 
mendation with which I had been furnished, he 
caressed his thick jet-black mustachios, and with 
some effort to himself, addressed me in a tone of 
softness and conciliation. 

. I was next introduced to my captain, who had 
just returned with a reconnoitring party. He was 
_ atall, sun-burnt veteran, of a peculiarly harsh and — 
_ repulsive countenance. He had risen from the 
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ranks, and owed his elevation, and the cross of 
honour with which he was decorated, to his « 3 
rage and conduct alone. A bullet that had made 
its way through his lungs at the battle of en: = 
had fortunately left no other trace of its ravages 
than a cracked piping voice, which offered a stra: — 
contrast to the gigantic proportions of his person. — 
On learning that I had just quitted the Military 
College at Fontainebleau, the soldier of fo: 
made a wry face. “ My lieutenant,” said he, 
“ was killed yesterday.” I understood the laconic ; 
sarcasm; I was not thought worthy to replace — 
him. I had a bitter retort at my tongue’s end, 
but prudence restrained the expression of my 
feelings. bia : 
The moon rose behind the redoubt of Cheverin 10, 
which was within cannon-shot of our bivouack. 
The silver planet that evening appeared larger and 
more fiery than usual, and for a moment the e- 
doubt seemed like a black speck attached to ss? 
shining disk. An old soldier who stood near me, 
remarked the deepened colour of the orb, which 
communicated to the redoubt the appearance of @ a 


volcano on the point of an eruption. “ How red 
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‘she is!” cried old Moustache ; “ that famous old 
F redoubt will not be had a bargain; ’tis an infal- 
‘Ss lible sign.” I have ever been inclined to super- 
stition, and such a prediction, at such a moment, 
affected me with an uncomfortable sensation. I 
lay down, but sleep fled my eyelids. Unable to 
 * remain long in the same position, I rose and took 
ne turn, my eyes involuntarily fixed on the long 
range of fires that covered the heights on the other 
_ side of the village of Cheverino. 
When my blood was sufficiently cooled by the 
. sharp night air, I returned near the fire. Wrap- 
ping myself carefully in my cloak, I closed my 
eyes, hoping to sleep soundly till morning: but 
Morpheus was inexorable. Imperceptibly my ~ 
ideas assumed a mournful hue. A hundred thou- ye 
sand men covered the plain, which served for my 
hard couch: comrade had fought beside comrade 
on many a glorious day; friend had tried friend 
in the hour of need; and dangers shared had 
_attached more closely than years of ordinary fellow- 
‘ship. But I stood alone amongst this vast crowd ; 
_ mo splendid recollections signalised my name; no 
record of pent achievement illustrated my maid en 
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sword: amongst these warriors grown grey under _ 
the harness of battle, I could not claim a single 
friend. Another thought came across me. I re- — 
flected that should I be ‘wounded, I should be © 
thrown into an hospital, amidst heaps of mangled — : 
sufferers, abandoned to the carelessness of igno- 
rant unfeeling surgeons. I thought of thee, too, 
Eliza! of the pangs that would rend thy heart, 
couldst thou but see the cold barbarity of the 
operator, hacking, and hewing, and mutilating the 
frame on which thy looks so often hung with fond- 
ness! My heart beat quick, and mechanically I 
arranged a silk handkerchief and a pocket-book, 
so as to form a sort of cuirass for my breast. 
Overpowered with fatigue, I fell into an uneasy — 
dose, and at each moment some sinister idea would — 
visit my dreams, and awaken me with a sudden 
start. Fatigue at length prevailed, and the drums 
beating the reveillez, roused me from a sound — ‘ 
sleep. We were ranged in order of battle ; the 
roll was called, the arms were piled, and to all . - 

appearance our tranquillity was destined to remain — ; | 
undisturbed for that day. . . 


Towards three o’clock an aide-de-camp arrived - 


_ airas I could possibly assume. I may affirm with 
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with an order. We were immediately under arms. 
Our skirmishers advanced into the plain, whilst we 
slowly followed ; and before twenty minutes had 
elapsed, we could discern the Russian outposts 
falling back upon the redoubt. 

‘We were flanked by a corps of artillery on the 
right, and by another on the left, both of which 
were considerably in advance of us, and kept up a 
smart fire against the enemy. The latter returned 
the compliment in their best style, and the redoubt 


of Cheverino soon disappeared from our view 


ane amidst clouds of smoke. 


Our regiment was sheltered by a rising ground 
from the fire of the Russians. They seldom 


- favoured us with their shot, (which was reserved 


_ almost exclusively for our artillery,) and when they 


did, it passed inoffensively over our heads, or at 
most, sent us a sprinkling of dust and gravel. 

As soon as the order to march had been given, 
the captain of my company fixed his eyes on me, 
with a degree of attention that compelled me to 
twirl my newly-fledged mustachios in my finger 
and thumb, with as careless and soldier-like an _ 


N 2 
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truth, that the sole fear which I experienced 
from an anxious dread lest my comrades 
imagine that I was afraid; and besides, th 
offensive bullets of the enemy contributed not a 

little to sustain the heroic equilibrium of my mind. 
Self-love played its part, and whispered to me that — 
I was really exposed to imminent peril. Was TI 
not actually under the fire of a battery? It was 
quite delightful to occupy the post of danger and 
of honour, and yet to feel so much at ease, SO 
totally undisturbed by those villainous bullets! 
And then, with what triumph I should tell the 
glorious tale next winter in the crowded saloons 
of the enchanting Madame Saint Luxan ! v 
would provincial beaux and Parisian badauds ne 


into insignificance before the hero of Cheveri 


breach ; whilst many a bright eye would beam A 
with admiration of the young soldier modes ly 
insisting that such feats as his were by no means iq 


mane eres! ! 
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- to me,—“ You are likely to have sharp work,” 
said he, “ for your first affair.” My reply was a 
martial smile, which I endeavoured to render more 
effective, by ostentatiously brushing my coat sleeve, 
which had been spattered with a little dirt by a 
ball that had struck the ground at the distance of 
about twenty paces from our line. The Russians, 
however, perceived the ill success of their mus- 
ketry, in place of which they substituted howitzers, 
that soon did considerable execution in the hollow 
in which we were posted. The bursting of a 
shellat some little distance carried off my chako, 
and killed a serjeant close by my side. 

“T congratulate you,” said my hard-featured 
Captain, as I picked up my chako; “ you and 
fortune are quit for this day at least.” I was 
aware of the superstition common among military 
men, and which holds that “ non bis in idem,” is 
‘an axiom as infallible on the field of battle as in 
a court of law. Replacing my chako with an air 

_of undaunted gaiety,—“ Par Dieu !” said I, “ that 
is what I call a most uncouth way of teaching a 
salute.” The apropos of the circumstance enabled 

the sorry jest to pass. My Captain again offe 
n3 


ie . » 
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me his felicitations: “ This evening,” sa 
* you will command a company. I have | 
sentiment that my bed is prepared ; I have aly 
been wounded when the officer next me has ha 
a narrow escape ; and,” added he, in a lower ton 
as if ashamed of his superstitious forebodi 
“on such occasions, the name of my lieutenant ; 
always began with a P.” 
Here I thought it necessary to assume the incre 
dulous air of an esprit fort, though in reali 
struck with the sinister presage, that might have ie 
made an impression on a better and an olde» sol- of 
dier than myself. Conscript as I was, I felt the 
necessity of dissembling my sentiments; I felt — 
that I must appear callous to the weakness of — 
humanity, and stoically insensible to danger. — ‘it : 
At the expiration of another half hour, the — 
enemy’s fire had perceptibly diminished, and quit- 
ting the retreat which had sheltered us, we then 
marched upon the redoubt. We were welcomed — 
by several discharges of musquetry, which, how- 
ever, did us no considerable mischief. The whist- — 
ling of the balls caused me some surprise, and 


induced me now and then to turn my head, at the g 
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risk of exciting the jokes of my comrades, who - 
were more familiarized with the sound. “ After 
all,” repeated I to myself, “ a battle is not so ter- 
rible an affair as I had imagined.” 

We advanced in double-quick time, covered by 
our skirmishers. Ona sudden the Russians gave 
three huzzas—three distinct huzzas, and then 
awaited our charge in silence, and without draw- 
ing a trigger. “ That dead stillness,” said my 

“captain, “ bodes us no good.” I thought so too, 
and could not help internally contrasting the 
tumultuous clamour of our troops with the impos- 
ing and awful silence of the enemy. 

We arrived at the base of the redoubt, the 
mounds and palisades of which had been levelled 
by our fire. Our soldiers rushed into the gaping 
ruins with cries of “ Vive ?Empereur !” Consi- 
dering that they had already shouted so loudly, I 
was really astonished that their throats could hold 
out longer. Never shall I forget the spectacle 
which I witnessed at that moment. The volume 


1 
> 


of smoke had gradually risen, and remained sus- 
pended like a canopy at an elevation of twenty 
feet above the redoubt. Through an atmosphere 
nN4 
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of thin bluish vapour, we could perceive ; 
sian grenadiers, motionless like statues ‘be 
their half-destroyed parapet, each soldier 
musket in readiness, his left eye fixed upon 1 
advancing foe, his right concealed by the ba re 

his piece. At one of the bastions, at a few paces” 
distance, stood an artilleryman by his gun, 
a lighted match. An involuntary chill « "fs 
through my veins; I felt as if my last hour was < 


hand. “ Now the dance begins,” cried my « 
tain ;—“ Good night !"—they were the last words | , 
he ever spoke. } 3 

The drums beat: in an instant every musket — 
was levelled and presented. I closed my eyes: 
a horrible crash was heard, succeeded by the cries — 
and groans of the wounded. I looked around, , 
surprised to find myself still an inhabitant of wie 
world. The redoubt was again enveloped in — 
smoke, At my feet lay the dying and the dead. 
Among the latter was my poor captain; his head 
was shattered by a musket-ball, and his life-blood — 
plentifully besmeared me. Of my whole company 


but six men, besides myself, remained standing. 
i 
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_nage. The colonel, fixing his chako on the point 
of his sword, was the first to scale the parapet, 
with shouts of “ Vive ?Empereur!” All that 
survived of the regiment instantly followed him. 
I have no precise recollection of what ensued. I 

. only know that we rushed into the redoubt pell- 
mell, and fought hand to hand in the midst of a 
thick smoke which prevented us from distinguishing 
the slightest object. I struck at random, but yet 
struck home, for my sabre was covered with blood. 
At last a shout of victory reached my ear, and, as 
the smoke gradually dispersed, I could perceive 
the bleeding corses with which the ground was 
thickly strewed, and the cannon encumbered with 
heaps of the slain. About two hundred men in 
French uniforms were grouped together in dis- 
order; some loading their muskets, whilst others 
wiped the clotted gore from their bayonets. Ele- 
ven Russian prisoners graced the triumph of the 

victors. 

The colonel was stretched bleeding upon a 
shattered ammunition chest. A few soldiers eagerly 
surrounded him, and offered their assistance. As 
I approached, “ Where is the senior captain ?” 
Nd 
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asked he of a serjeant who supported hi: a * 
A shrug was the significant reply. “ The senic 
lieutenant then ?”—“ Here is Monsieur P——, 
who joined yesterday from Fontainebleau,” said 
the serjeant, in a tone of the most enviable ans 
froid. The colonel smiled bitterly, and tu nin g re 
towards me—“ You are in command of the place,” 
said he; “ fortify the breach with these waggons, 
for the enemy is in force ; but General C—will | 
support us.”—“ Colonel,” replied I, with a lo o = 
of anxiety, “ you are severely wounded.”—“ Tut, 


man! what of that? the redoubt is taken !” 2 
.<F 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


AN ADVENTURE NEAR THE CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


* 


THE PRIVATEER. 


—_ 


“ She walks the waters like a thing of life, 


= 5 And seems to dare the elements to strife.” ¢ 
’ Byron. = 
— yy 


Durtné the invasion of Spain by the French, in 
1823, the fast-sailing copper-bottomed French 
- trader, the Marsouin, commanded by the worthy 
captain Gonidec, and bound for the Isle of Bour- 
bon, rode at anchor a few leagues below Bordeaux, 
in the river near Pauillac. In that incommodious 
town were congregated several passengers about 
to embark on board the different vessels which 
were stationed in its harbour from the various” 
_ ports of Brittany, and which waited but for a fair 
ie wind to weigh anchor. Whilst in expectation of 
the moment that was to consign them to three of 
the most intolerable nuisances in the catalogue of 


human misery—a floating prison, salt pork, and 
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morning have been seen hovering near the purli 
of the estaminet most in vogue; and, with the aid 
of the petit verre, sedulously repelling the attacks e 
which dull care, for form’s sake, occasionally per- 
mits himself to make on the temperament of a 
Frenchman. Others, more philosophically in 
clined, crowded to the jetty, for the important 
purpose of gaping at the steam-boat from Bor-— 
deaux, which usually landed afew passengers at 
Pauillac, and then continued her voyage towards 
the baths at Royan. 

“ Friend,” cried a young provincial, aivodeilal at 
the stump of a cigar from his lips, and accosting 
a fisherman, who was busily employed in washing 
his nets on the beach, “ can you inform me of the 
name of that vessel ?—there, the steam-boat is just 
alongside of her.” 
) “ That brig yonder?” said the fisherman, with 
z : a significant shrug; “ ventre de loup, she is no 


“se 


other than the devil.” A stare, evidently intended 


to express unutterable things, and belonging 
that class of looks which our Gallic neighbours — 
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term ébahi, did full justice to the provincial’s 
amazement. 
a ae at Monsieur is an esprit fort,” resumed the old 
weather-beaten fisherman, whose deeply-scarred 
* visage announced that its owner had in his youth 
followed a more glorious career than that of a 
land-lubber. “ You gentlemen,” added he, “ that 
never looked upon a bigger wave than may be seen 
on your cuistre of a river, the Garonne, may be as 
incredulous as you please; but when an old tar, 
like me, opens his mouth to speak, he must know 
what he says. Those mountains yonder, that look 
like clouds, are inhabited by sorcerers and amphi- 
bious imps. By the mass!” continued he, piqued 
at the sceptical smile of his auditor, “ I’ve seen 
them myself—in hazy weather, or of a dark night 
_ —seudding along in their open pilot-boats that 
danced like bladders on the black billows. Once, | 
. as we cruized near the Spanish coast, under , 
_ admiral Villeneuve, (peace be within him !) one of 
E “ _ those demons, before my own eyes, performed so ~ 
fy. "extraordinary a feat that I foresaw we should get 
Bi fy drubbing from the lubberly John Bulls; and 
sure enough, in two days, came the business of 
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Trafalgar. Vive Diew!” exclaimed the tar, as he 
had nearly spun out his nautical yarn, “ shall I 
ever. forget that dreadful day ?” 

* But what was this wonderful feat, as you call 
it ?” 

** As I call it!” said the sailor: “ so will you, 
when you hear it. Only fancy a vessel suddenly 
appearing in the midst of us, crowding sail, and 
going at the rate of ten knots an hour, wind right 
an end.” 

At these words the provincial burst into a loud 
laugh; at the same time, by way of palliative, 
courteously presenting his snuff-box to the tar. 

* ‘You may laugh,” cried the latter, in a tone of 
solemnity not unmixed with anger, yet accepting 
the proffered pinch; “ but she was a brig pre- 
cisely like that yonder, except that she carried — 
English colours. But your demon ships can hoist 
any flag.—Softly, by Saint Surin! there is the cap- 
tain of the fiend-ship in earnest conversation with 
him of the Marsouin: if I mistake not, Monsieur 
intends to sail by that vessel.” 

“ T have already engaged my passage on board 


the Marsouin.” 
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“ Then take a fool's advice, and be off the bar- 
gain, or you have no better chance than a poodle 
swimming out to sea in a gale. You have pro- 
bably some piastres to lose: better throw away 
twelve hundred francs than sail with a captain 
who walks arm in arm with the devil.” 

We know not if this abrupt dialogue will serve 
to introduce the personages who figure in the vera- 
cious sketch which we purpose to lay before the 
reader. Indulging in the hope that in these busy 
times we industrious story-tellers may be allowed 
to present our heroes sans cérémonie, we dash at 
once into the thick of our narrative, commencing 
with the enumeration of certain outward and visi- 
ble signs, which distinguished the individual to 
whom we have already alluded as engaged in ani- 
mated discourse with the very respectable captain 
and supercargo of the Marsouin. He was a little 
thin but muscular man, with black hair, sallow 

complexion, and singularly piercing eyes.’ His 


slow and solemn gait resembled that of a Spanish 


ss skirt, enveloped his nether man, whilst the upper 
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part of the garment was closely buttoned a ose 
his chest. This style of costume, displaying 0 
other portion of his habiliments save a few coils of 
black cravat approximating towards his chin, gave 
birth to many injurious doubts with regard to 
stranger-captain’s ability or inclination to indulge 
in the luxury of clean linen. A terrifically broa 
brimmed hat nearly shaded his features, and 
seemed to have been originally adopted in conse- 
quence of the wearer’s habitual exposure to the 
scorching rays of a southern sun. The long- 
winded remarks of Gonidec simply requiring an 
air of seeming attention without drawing on the 
hearer for a reply, the fiend-captain (for by that 
popular appellation shall we occasionally distin- 
guish him) lent one ear to the proser, and with the 
other eagerly listened to the shrill whistling of the 
wind, apparently about to shift to another point of 
the compass. At that moment a boat approached — 
the jetty, decorated with the word Indus, painted 
in neat white letters on her stern; and the cap in 
of that vessel, which then lay at anchor in the 


river, the redoubtable Rudner, at once the 
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and delight of all the estaminets for leagues round 
—a very Paris among the Helens of Pauillac— 
jumped nimbly ashore. 

“ Right, old Gonidec !” cried. he of the Indus, 

“ you do well to make a friend of honest Martin 
(the patronymic which the fiend-captain was 
pleased to assume): nothing like prudence; we 
cannot pry into futurity, and ’tis as well to be on 
civil terms with these buccaneers, especially in 


the confounded narrow creeks near the Antilles. 


I like their maxim of ‘ Live and let live’? What 


say you, friend Martin, is not that your motto?” 
Forced by courtesy to interrupt his hitherto 
impenetrable silence, the stranger-captain replied 
to the interrogatory in a tone of politeness, which, 
however, savoured of diabolical irony. His accent 
was that of a well-educated Spaniard, intimately 
acquainted with the French language. Address- 
- ing himself to the commander of the Indus:— 


“ You do me much honour, captain Rudner,” said 


he; “ mine is, to say the truth, a tight little vessel 


“enough ; and though the command of the Louisa 


is not over brilliant, yet as long as the trade in furs - 


and skins goes well, I must needs be content.” 


< 
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“ Furs and skins !” exclaimed Rudner; “ come, 
that’s good. Gonidec, my old boy,” added he in 
a low voice to his comrade, “ I should be sorry 
that our hides were one day to enrich the cargo of 
our friend here. What say you to breakfast, lads 
—on board Gonidec’s ship?—’tis your turn, you 
know, my hearty ; and besides, my cook is sick, 
positively incapable of collecting two ideas or two 
dishes together. ‘T’other day, you must know, the 
rascal went ashore, and returned on board as drunk 
as an owl, or a lord; so drunk, in fact, that I was 
obliged to keep myself sober to look after him. 
Losing all patience, I collared the dog, quite in my 
own way, and shook him so handsomely that he 
tumbled head foremost through the hatchways, 
which unluckily had been left open, to the bottom 
of the hold, where, I warrant me, his head found 
rather an uncomfortable pillow on the shingle bal- 
last. I feared, at first, that I had done for him; 
but there is a special Providence, though, truth to 
say, the poor turnspit’s bruises have left him little 


better than a dead man. So now, lads, when I 
wish to breakfast comfortably, I am obliged to 


trespass on my friends.” 
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_ As it is impossible to account for tastes, we 
pretend not to explain the insurmountable feeling 
of disgust with which the tone of Rudner’s conver- 
sation apparently inspired the Spanish captain. 
Having eyed the gallant commander of the Indus 
from head to foot, whilst a sinister contortion of his 
visage expressed at once his anger and disdain, 
the choleric little don, or devil, turned his back 
upon his companions, and preserved an unbroken 
silence. Meanwhile the old captain of the Mar- 
souin, who secretly winced from the spur applied 
to quicken his hospitality to somewhat of a gene- 
rous pace, acquiesced in the self-invitation of his 
comrade, with a grimace intended to represent the 
smile of good fellowship; and the impenetrable 
Rudner, mistaking the silence of Martin for an 
unequivocal testimony of admiration, continued in 
his former strain. 

* Do you know,” cried he, with the loud self- 
complacent laugh of one about to utter a capital 
joke, * do you know how I succeeded in training 
to habits of obedience my varlet of a cabin-boy, 
Pierrot, the young dog who serves me in quality of 
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barber, amanuensis, and butler; in short, my fac- 
totum ?” 

“ Parbleu !” replied Gonidec ; “I suppose you 
tossed him overboard, or keel-hauled him, as you 
threatened to do the other day.” 

“ You are wide of the mark, old heart of oak; I 
simply related in his hearing a queerish sort of 
adventure that happened to me in Spain, when I 
served with the marines; a droll incident, I pro- 
mise you. You shall hear all about it,” added he, 
seizing Gonidec and the Spaniard each by an arm, 
spite of the latter’s marked and increasing dislike 
to the society of the narrator. 

“ You must know,” pursued Rudner, “ that we 
had overrun the whole of Catalonia— What splen- 
did pillage !—convents, chateaux, churches, no- 
thing escaped us. “I'was a glorious sight to see 
the monasteries turned into barracks; our brave 
lads the while tossing off the lacryme Christi of 
the reverend fathers from their goblets of chased 
silver.” Here the worthy -Gonidec, with every 
symptom of horror, devoutly crossed himself. 
“ Well,” resumed Rudner, without noticing the 
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pious gesiure, “ we came at last to a fortified 
castle, which stood a most gallant siege. It was 
called—plague take it! I never can recollect its 
outlandish name. We burned it to the ground, 
and put every inmate to the sword—men, women, 
and children ; not one living soul was allowed the 
slightest ‘yuarter, with the exception of a grey- 
headed chieftain, whose life we momentarily 
spared in order to learn the secret of his treasures. 
Methinks I see the intractable old fool at this 
moment. His features bore an uncommon resem- 
blance to yours, Signor Don Martin. | Persuasions, 
threats, promises, all were vain; nothing could 


induce him to open his lips, or. unlock the recess 


~ in which his doubloons were concealed. In this 


emergency, a bright thought strick me; one, that 
did my modesty but permit me to blazon it, would 
doubtless exalt me to the topmost elevation on the 


ladder of promotion—I ordered the unreasonable 


Hidalgo to be surrounded with cartridges, petards, 


:—sacrament ! he was crammed with com- 


s like a fire-work on a gala night :—still 
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went like a sky-rocket into the clouds. By the 
way, I had forgot—one of his sons escaped; and, 
as I bear no malice, I trust the lad may have con- 
tinued his race; for, sang Dieu ! he was of noble 
and right valiant blood.” ' 

At this period of captain Rudner’s narrative, the 
lieutenant of the Marsouin, who had previously 
joined the party—a youth new to the delights of 
warfare and social butchery—uttered an exclama- 
tion, in which the expression of incredulity strug- 
gled to obtain the mastery over that of indignant 
feeling. . 

* You seem to doubt me,” responded Rudner, 
unwilling to relinquish one jot of the renown 
attached to the conception and execution of the 
brilliant achievement, with the details of which 
he had just gratified his hearers ; “ and: yet, by 
the saints! ’tis no tale; ’tis not less positive than . 
that my ship is called the Indus, or that my name 
is Rudner. Let me see, can I not recollect the 
name of the chateau ?” ; 

“ T can assist your memory: was it not Guipus- 


coa?” coldly demanded the Spaniard, who during 
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the commencement of Rudner’s story had dis- 

_ played unwonted agitation, but who had speedily 
recovered his usual phlegm. 
4“ Guipuscoa—right—precisely so: Guipuscoa. 
But, Signor Buccaneer, how, in the devil’s wsbdas 
came you acquainted with the chateau ?” 
_ © Of that hereafter,” replied Martin, whilst an 
undefinable expression beamed from his keen, 
dark eye: “for the present, suffice it to inform 
you that you are not the first French marine whom 
—Martin has encountered.” 

“ Indeed! well, the brave cannot meet too 
often '—But, as I was about to say, I told that 
same story—you may hear it again another day— 
to my cabin-boy, barber, amanuensis, and facto- 
tum on board the Indus, with a promise, moreover, 
that his first serious infraction of discipline would 
- entitle him to a similar chastisement. I am 
amazingly punctilious, friend Martin, on points of 
discipline. You can scarcely imagine the good 
effect my hint has produced on Pierrot ; he is quite 
an altered lad. At the slightest faux pas on his 
part, I have only to nod to my lieutenant, with a 
Jook directed to the gunners, and the boy frisks 
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and bounces as though he had a score of lighted 
erackers in his wake. Ha! ‘ha! ha! depend on 
it, honest Martin, nothing is so beneficial to young 
minds as wholesome severity; and, by the mass, 
Pierrot knows by this time that his captain is a 
rough jester.” 

The intrepid and humane Rudner terminated 
with a hearty slap, vigorously applied in token of 
amity between the shoulders of Martin; who 
seemed to have taken sudden and deep root in his 
new friend’s esteem. Had the Spaniard been less 
firm on his timbers, this unexpected and cordial 
mark of affection would have indubitably capsized 
him. As it was, his visage assumed a scarlet glow, 
somewhat resembling the hue of an astounded 
turkey-cock’s crest. With difficulty he contained 
his rising wrath ; whilst Rudner endeavoured to 
soften the effect of his bearish familiarity by a few 
words of explanation and compliment. “ Friend 
Martin,” said he, “ here is my hand; ’tis a bold 
and a steady one, and will ever be at your service. 
Something tells me we shall meet again—near the — 
Antilles for instance, or the great Archipelago. 


Gonidec, my lad of wax, follow my example ; form 
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an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Signor 
Martin,—who, I trust, will forget neither of us, 


" time and place duly serving.” 


“ Rely upon it, Master Rudner,” responded he 
of the brig Louisa, “ you will ever hold an im- 
portant place in my recollections. Your story has 
impressed me strangely. For my poor society, at 
present, I pray you excuse me. I were a moody 
guest, and should do but little honour to your hos- 
pitable invitation ; but we may meet again, and I 
trust we shall, it matters little if beneath a Euro- 
pean or an Indian sun. Till then, farewell”—and 
a smile of indescribable expression, the first that 
during the dialogue had unbent his features, 
hovered on the sarcastic Spaniard’s lip. Shortly 
afterwards his comrades took leave of him, and 
bent their steps towards the village. Left to him- 
self, Martin, with the aid of a clumsy horn slung 
from his shoulder, hailed his vessel, which an- 
chored at some distance; and whose crew could 
scarcely have heard his voice, Stentorian as it was, 
had he spoken with the Louisa in the usual manner. 
No sooner was this signal given than a light skiff 
was detached from the brig, and rowed towards 
02 
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the jetty with incredible swiftness. The six 
who plied the oars, had often been remarke 
the inhabitants of Pauillac, as possessed of s 
larly ferocious aspects; and, moreover, as t 
the only individuals of the Louisa’s crew ever seen 
on shore. Always the same faces—and such fa 
too! It was, in truth, an awful mystery. — 
marvel that the simple villagers at once ° 
down the wearers of such visages as the a 
of old Nick. 
The wind still continued unfavourable to th he 
outward-bound vessels ; the respective capta 
which eagerly watched the first propitious OPP 
tunity toweigh anchor. Ere the wished-for bi 
had sprung yp, the fiend brig, as she was termed, 
had, during a dark night, slipped her cable, and 
disappeared. Unbounded were the amazement 
and dismay of the oldest sages of Pauillac at his 
inconceivable event. It was the talk of the place 


for an entire week. The Methusalems of the port 


were unanimous in their explanations of thi 
sudden departure. There was, in their opinion, 
but one personage who could have enabled the 


_ Louisa to be off in such weather. At length the 


wu 
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wind veered about, and the traders, commanded 
by Rudner and Gonidec, left the river. As far as 
the Cape de Verd Islands, in the latitude of which 
the Indus and the Marsouin parted company, the 
passage was delightful. For some days the Mar- 
souin had made a good run; when within sight of 
the island of Saint Anthony, Gonidec was struck 
with the appearance of a brig to larboard, appa- 
rently holding the same course as his own véssel, 
than which, she was a much better sailer. Night 
. coming on, the brig was no longer visible ; but at 
day-break, just as the Marsouin had doubled a 
natrow cape, she was again discerned in the offing. 
The breeze freshening, Gonidec, who recollected 
the words of Rudner, and dreaded the privateers 
that infested the creeks near that coast, gave 
orders to crowd all sail. The brig, whose crew 
evidently watched his manceuvres, immediately 
gave chace; and at every moment gained upon 
_ the Marsouin. All on board the latter vessel soon 
recognised the redoubtable Louisa, ‘and with in- 
ward terror distinguished the blast of Martin’s 


well-known horn. In a few minutes a speaking- 


_ trumpet cony ada the following significant grect- 
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ing from the brig: “ Hilloah! Ho! you of the 
good ship Marsouin ;—hilloah! Captain Gonidee 
—Lieutenant Mauriceau, lie to, or I blow you into 
the air.” 

Gonidec having quickly obeyed the command, 
boats from the pirate brig came along-side of the 
Marsouin, to take her captain, passengers, and 
crew on board the General Riego; the real name 
of the vessel, which at Pauillac had been desig- 
nated by the more peaceful appellation of the good 
Louisa. On boarding, Gonidec, to his unspeak- 
able consternation, observed the body of a man 
hanging in chains at the main-yard. So blackened 
and disfigured ‘was the corpse, that, at first sight, 
it seemed that of a negro. Under the influence of 
a horrible fascination, the captain of the Marsouin 
silently contemplated the miserable remains that 
held out to himself no enviable perspective, when 
Martin familiarly tapped him on the shoulder. 
“ What think you of my flag ?” demanded the 
pirate; “Ha! ha! ha!” yelled he, with a true 
anthropophagus laugh. “I have my whims; by 
Saint Jago, methinks Rudner the bold never looked 
to so much advantage as in that copper cravat.” 
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“ How long has he been suspended » asked 
Gonidec ; who, though well nigh bewildered with 
horror, instinctively affected a sort of unconcern, 
in order to disguise his sensations. 

“ How long? what! you think he looks rather 
sable—eh? The truth is, that he has been sub- 
jected to a slight experiment. I wished to try on 
himself the effect of his excellent recipe for train- 
ing naval factotums. The process is admirable. 
I afterwards hanged him for show—merely out of 
luxury.” Then assuming a tone of gravity: 
“ Captain Gonidec,” said the Spaniard, “ you are 
my prisoner—as was your friend Rudner three 
days since.” 

* And I am, doubtless, reserved for a similar 
fate ?” 

“ No: though a bitter foe to your nation, | 
respect the persons of individuals. Hear me—I 
am by birth a Spaniard, and liberty is my idol. 
You once ravaged our soil—you now threaten our 
constitution and our freedom. Have at your com- 
merce in return. Friend Gonidec, I confiscate 
your vessel, hull, and cargo. And now, quick, 
provisions for my crew; who, as you may perceive, z 
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Gonidec, to whom this blow was utter ruin. 
w “ True, most true,” replied the impassible Spa- _ 
niard; “ but I must again be troublesome: your 
log-book, that I may inscribe my name ont ss 


—————. —— > a 
‘ . 
- 


lity.” 


The ship’s company belonging to the Marsouin 
had brought it with them. The pirate havi 
opened it with the air of a man of business, wrot 
the following words: “ This day, the 14th ——, 
1823, near the Cape de Verd Islands, the 
sailing trader the Marsouin, captain Gonidec com- 
mander, was visited and confiscated by me, Don. 
José Martinez y Guipuscoa, grandee of Spain, ; 
knight commander of the order of Malta, and cap- _ 
tain of a privateer in the service of the Cortes. 
N.B. None of the crew were hanged.” 

The name of Guipuscoa will at once unravel the - 2 
mystery of the noble pirate’s barbarity towards the 
unfortunate Rudner, and explain his comparative — 
clemency in favour of the crew of the good ship — 


the Marsouin. Gonidec, who had so siirpmailoael 
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experienced the tender mercies of the corsair, on 
arriving at his destination, favoured his ship- 
owner with a letter, describing the particulars of 
his singular adventure. The ship-owner, who had 
a genius for tortuous speculation, had insured his 
vessel at a sum much beyond her actual value, 
- and was consequently an immense gainer by the 
catastrophe. “ Come, come,” said the worthy 
man to Gonidec, on his return, “ we have all of us 
for gratitude: you have escaped hanging, at 
least for the present; and I ; but not another 
word. "Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
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TONIOTTO; oe 


THE BRUTUS OF CORSICA. 
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——* What think you ’twas set up. 
The Greek and Roman name in such a lustre, 
But doing right in stern despite of nature— 
Shutting their ears to all her little cries 
When great, august, and godlike justice called?” 
Tue REVENGE, 


THE observer of characteristic national feature, 
who loves to indulge his dominant taste sometimes 
at the expense of his kindlier feelings, and. who 
cares not for softness and harmony of colouring, if 
the outline be but bold and distinctly marked,—. 
~ such a one might roam through this world, and at 


_ * Anarticle in one of the Numbers of the Revue de Paris for 
_ May, 1829, has furnished the materials of this tale, the source 
of which is thus specially noted, as it appears that on the same 
Dy original has been founded another story, entitled the ‘ Corsican 
» Father,” and published in the October Number of the Family 
ae Magazine—lately deceased. The author or adapter of the present — 
sketch, gentle reader, call him which you please, deems this ex- 
_ planation necessary to shield him from the charge of adding to 
_ his other literary offences, that of plundering the dead. 
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the term of his wanderings proclaim the secluded 
island of Corsica the Eurika of his adventurous” 
research. If the lyric or dramatic bard delight to Lo 
celebrate in lofty strains indifference to suffering 
and cold contempt of danger,—wild and romantic 
incident,—gloomy heroism unmoved by the gen , 
sympathies of nature, and worthy of a nobler ¥ 
spring of action than the outlaw’s predatory ha- 
bits; if—if—not another word. Ye industrious play- 
wrights, who lack the Promethean fire of invention, 
—ye manufacturers by the cubic foot, of “nea be 
tragedy, pantomime, melo-drama and ballet, take es 
the hint and be grateful. a, 
The traveller, as he leaves Porto-Vecchio, L d 
directs his course towards the interior of the is 
may, if he be not in a hurry, take note of a spec 
of forest overgrown with short stunted timber, the 
borders of which he may probably reach afi 


three hours’ ramble through crooked ine« 
bye-paths, occasionally obstructed by detach 
fragments of rock, and intercepted by deep ray 
This unfrequented route, with its frowning and 
desolate scenery, is by no means an unsuitable in- 
troduction to a spot which affords a secure retreat 
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to the daring Corsican outlaw, or to such minor 
offenders as may keep a running account with 
dame justice, and feel indisposed for the moment to 
clear off old scores. To avoid the trouble of an elabo- 
rate and poetic description of this copse, or mdquis, 
as it is called by the honest gentry to whom it serves 
either as a temporary or permanent asylum, we 
beg to inform our readers that the Corsican pea- 
sant, instead of manuring his land in the ordinary 
mode, adopts the shorter process of setting fire to 
a certain extent of wood, leaving to benign Pro- 
vidence the task of extinguishing the flames at 
due and fitting season. This pious confidence 
in the divine bounty, though not without its in- 
conveniences, is rewarded by the increased fer- 
tility of the soil, for which the ashes of the con- 
sumed trees form an excellent manure, and from 
which, if properly sown, the peasant is certain of 
reaping a plentiful crop at the ensuing harvest- 
time. From the roots of the trees, which remain 


uninjured in the earth, numerous thick shoots 


branch out during the spring, and in the course 


of a few seasons grow to the height of seven or 
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eight feet. The peasants have given the ap} 
tion of maquis to this sort of thicket, freq 
extending for miles, and composed of stu 
trees intermingled with shrubs, which the n 
indefatigable botanist would be sorely puz tc 
classify. Several of these maquis, remote from a all 
human habitations save the straggling cottages of — 
a few Corsican shepherds, are impenetrable to the 
intrusion even of the gen-d’arme, unless armed 
with the invading axe. That near Porto-Vec a " 
has, time out of mind, been considered the 


ground of all the lawless characters for x 


cloak with its capacious hood, serving at on 
purposes of mattrass and blanket, enable the 
dit to scoff at the vengeance of the law, and | 
the impotent pursuit of the armed force. A tri 
portion of his nightly plunder suffices to pure. 
milk and cheese from the peasantry of the nei 
bourhood, in general well disposed to these out, 
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laws, in whose misdeeds they are often secret par- 
ticipators, and with some of whom they are con- 
nected by the ties of kindred. 

These preliminary observations will serve to 
introduce the personages, and the scene to which 
our narrative refers, and to afford a rude idea of 
the habitation of Toniotto, situated at the distance 
of half a league from the maquis of Porto-Vecchio. 
When the occurrence of which we are about to 
attempt a sketch took place, some fifty winters 
had passed over the worthy peasant’s head with- 
out much apparent detriment to the black curly 
Jocks with which it was thickly overspread. His 
form was vigorously moulded, his stature rather 
under the middle size, his prominent aquiline nose 
and dark fiery eye giving expression to a counte- 
nance whose sallowness somewhat resembled the 


bilious tinge of an English top-boot. In worldly 


substance he was passing rich,—that is to say, for - 


a country where a tried and trust-worthy fusil, a 


steady hand, and a stout heart, were estimated 


beyond the conventional wealth of less rude 


society. His subsistence was principally derived 


from the produce of his flocks and herds, which 


"3 
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the shepherds of that region, who might in truth 
be denominated a race of Arcadian banditti, were 
employed to tend on the mountains. In short he 
was held in high esteem among his neighbours, 
who were wont to sum up his eulogium in the 


comprehensive phrase, that he lived like a prince ; 


from which the reader may, if he pleases, infer, — 


that Toniotto rarely condescended to turn his hand - 


to any useful occupation. He had acquired one 
accomplishment which merits particular mention,— 
a degree of dexterity in the use of the carbine, 
which was pronounced extraordinary even in a 
country where every peasant is a marksman. 
Innumerable and scarcely credible are the traits 
of his address which have been cited. He would 
single out a goat from the herd, and at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty paces would lodge a 
ball in her head or haunch, at the option of a 
spectator giving the word of command. By night 
or by day his aim was equally unerring; in testi- 
mony of which he was accustomed to perform a 
feat which the reader who has not visited Corsica 
will deem indeed a traveller’s tale. He- would 
frequently place a light behind a paper transpa- 
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rency, no larger than the crown of Jupp’s last edi- 
‘tion, and then retiring about eighty paces, would 
present his carbine. Before he could possibly 
take aim, a by-stander would suddenly extinguish 
the light, and the marksman instantly firing in 
total darkness, of four shots discharged in this 
hasty manner, it rarely happened that one proved 
a failure. 

We risk but little in asserting, that possessed 
of such transcendant accomplishments, Toniotto 
was a man of established and redoubtable name 
throughout the country; but it may with some dif- 
ficulty be credited that his friendship was as safe 
as his enmity was dangerous. He was reckoned a 
sturdy, blunt, but in the main, a good-natured 
peasant, and often has the necessitous object of 
his bounty turned to bless him for the charity 
which warmed his rough heart, but dwelt not in 
his countenance. ‘True it is that the tongue of 
slander had bespattered his fame; where is the 
brightness which the minx sullies not with her 
foul breath? Certain invidious whispers confided 
to the ears of the credulous gossips at Porto- 
Vecchio, that in a distant district, where Toniotto 
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had taken to himself a helpmate, he had fi 
himself from the torments of jealousy by assi 

to a leaden quietus a rival no less famed for his — 
successes in affairs of the heart than for his daunt- 
less bearing in the hereditary feuds so common 
among the families of the Corsican peasantry. 
was distinctly averred, that one morning < 
redoubtable rival was occupied in arrangin 
hasty toilette before a fragment of looking-gl 
near his window, pop, an unceremonious bul 
aimed by an unknown hand, had suddenly int 
fered with the operation, and, if we may indu 
in classic illustration, had despatched the Corsican 
Narcissus to gaze on his image in the — 
mirror of Acheron’s waters. Rumour, with 1 ro. 
hundred tongues, of course attributed the feat to — 
Toniotto, but for want of positive evidence the ¥ 
affair was hushed up. The field left clear, Toni- — f 
otto espoused the blooming Giuseppa, who, in due 
course of time, blessed their union with three little _ 
roguish hazel-eyed girls—a dispensation at which 
the mother secretly rejoiced, and to which the 5 
father submitted after much murmuring and some — 
swearing. His wishes were at length crowned by — : 
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the birth of a son, who was named Fortunato, and 
who arrived in time to save his sire from the 
despair of meditating on the extinction of his 
name, and the abandonment of his patrimonial 
orchard to a distant heir. Toniotto’s joy at this 
unlooked-for event was about the same time 
enhanced by the marriage of his daughters with 
three brave lads of the Canton, on whose prompt 
zeal, and ready poniards, he reasonably consi- 
dered himself entitled to reckon at a pinch. 

On a certain autumnal morning Toniotto and 
Giuseppa quitted their cottage to look after their 
kids that were grazing luxuriantly in one of the 
open glades of the maquis. Little Fortunato, 
who was then a forward mischievous boy of twelve 
years old, wished to accompany his parents; but 
the distance being too great, the child was forced 
to remain behind, and to amuse himself as he best 
might. Accordingly, he commenced by breaking 
up his playthings, for the purpose of ascertaining 
their internal mechanism ; and when weary of this 
pastime, stretched himself listlessly in the sun 
_ before the cottage door, gazing the while at the 
s : mountains that looked like clouds in the distant 


a, 


or" 
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_ dine with his uncle the Caporale *, and other 


' others fired at broken intervals, each still lo a 
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horizon, and regaling his childish fancy wi 
reflection, that on the ensuing Sunday he wa: 


nitaries of the village. Ona sudden, the report of 
a carbine, discharged at some little distance, in er- 
rupted his reverie. Fortunato, accustomed to 
sounds, was on his legs in an instant, and directed 
his attention towards the quarter whence the ex- 

plosion had proceeded. The shot was followed by. 


and nearer than the preceding. At length, in the a 
narrow pathway that led from the plain to Toni- 
otto’s cottage, appeared an individual dragging — 
himself along with difficulty by the aid of his car- _ 
bine, on which he leaned for support. One of the 
shots had evidently taken effect upon his person, Ps 
as the blood gushed profusely from a deep wound — : 
in his thigh. The costume of this outlaw (for such t. 


he was) was in perfect keeping with his miserable 


* Caporale; the name given in Corsica to a man whe 
account of his hereditary property, family connections, or ¥ 
acquired through the exercise of a profession, holds a pin he 
magistracy of a Pieva, or Canton. The Corsicans are divid 
into five castes, the Signori, Caporali, Citizens, hie oot 
Strangers. 
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calling. A few wretched tatters dangled dubiously 
together in variegated shreds around his muscular 
frame. On his head he wore a cap, terminating 
almost in a point, after the fashion of those in use 
among the Corsican mountaineers. His visage 
was half concealed by a rough grisly beard, whose 
untrimmed luxuriancy proclaimed its proud inde- 
pendence of the razor’s tyranny. He had quitted 
the friendly shelter of the covert by night, and 
hazarded himself in the village for the purpose of 
procuring ammunition. Having imprudently loi- 
tered till morning, on his return he fell in with a 
party of Corsican voltigeurs, who had received 
information of his movements, and formed an am- 
buscade, in the hope, or rather the certainty, of an 
important capture. Gianetto, however, was no 
easy prize ; and, after a gallant defence, succeeded 
in effecting his retreat, hotly pressed by the volti- 
geurs, upon whom he kept up a constant fire, and 
who, like hunters in pursuit of their wounded prey, 
were enabled to track him by his blood from rock 
to rock. Exhausted as he was with fatigue, and 
fainting from the pain of his wound, the impossi- 
bility of his final escape became every instant more 
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apparent, when he suddenly bethought 
accosting Fortunato. 
» You should be Toniotto’s.son ?” - 
* The same.” , 
“ My name is Gianetto Sanpiero. The yellow - 
bonnets are in close pursuit of me. Not amon 
is to be lost: conceal me, for I am wounded, and 
can go no further.” _ wy 
“ Softly, good Gianetto: what will my father 
say if I afford you shelter without his permi 
for as you seem on intimate terms with the far 
you are doubtless acquainted with Toniotto’s 
cranky humour.” yo) ae 
“ Toniotto cannot but approve of the suce our 
afforded to his comrade in mishap.” 
“ His comrade quotha! Now, good cj 
my father’s son is not assured of that.” ‘ ue 
“ Quick! quick! they are close at hand.” — 
“ If you will await Toniotto’s return, you — 
may——” 
“ Return! furies! I tell you, boy, they 
my heels; in five minutes they will | 


Hark ye, Fortunato; conceal me; or, if 
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spunea that, I warrant me, you will find of e% 
sufficient weight:’ and the bandit held the manent 
of his piece close to the boy’s ear. = 
~~. + With a degree of self-possession extraordinary 
ima child of such tender age, and only to be ex- 
plained by the supposition of his early though 
unconscious participation in that reckless contempt ‘ 
_ of danger, which he had been inured from infancy 
td witness in the demeanour of all around him, 
3 poe unhesitatingly replied, “ Friend Gia- 
ae netto, I saw you just now discharge your carbine ; 
3 : _ and, if I mistake not, of your last cartridge.” 
ua “« Aye; but this dagger is still left me.” 
ed _“ You forget your wound,” cried Fortunato, 
Sot ‘gpdtenlty springing aside, and, by this unexpected 
es ~ maneeuvre, placing an interval of some ten paces 
a betwixt the bandit and himself. 
cS. ee Boy,” said Gianetto, determined as a last 
; expedient to try the pathetic, “ You cannot be 
Toniotto’s son: none that bears his name would 
e thus stand between his threshold and a dying 
comrade.” 
‘flaen was softened by the rhetoric of the 
sentimental brigand. His unw aril feelings capi- 
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tulated to the impulse of humanity, not, however, 
wholly at discretion, nor on terms absolutely un- 
profitable to his selfish interests. _ 

“ Tf I consent to hide you,” ada he, dining 
nearer to the almost fainting Gianetto, ‘‘ what will 
you give me ?” sé 

To this demand the outlaw replied by groping — 
in a leathern bag attached to his girdle, whence he 
drew out the money which he had set apart for his 
village purchases. The glittering temptation at — 
once turned the scale in favour of hospitality. A 
smile of infantine pleasure dilated Fortunato’s 
countenance. Seizing the proffered recompense, 
“ You are safe,” said he, in a tone of assurance. 
The moments were precious. Outside the door of . 
the cottage was a hay-rick, in which the child, 
with admirable presence of mind, made an aper- 
ture sufficiently large to admit the body of a man. — 
With his finger on his lips, as if to demonstrate, 
both in practice and in precept, the necessity of 
silence, he motioned to Gianetto to take possession 
of the incommodious hiding-place. The latter, 
spite of his wound, having obeyed with alacrity, 
Fortunato carefully replaced the hay, piling it over 
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his protégé; so as to restore to the hay-rick its 
natural appearance, and allowing a sufficiency of 
air for the bandit’s respiration. As an extra mea- 
sure of precaution, he bethought himself of a 
stratagem, the idea of which might have stamped 


the fame of a more experienced tactician. A 


‘favourite tabby was reposing with her litter of 


kittens in a corner of the cottage, under the child’s 
bed. Gently removing the mother and her mew- 
ing progeny from their old quarters, Fortunato 
established them snugly on the hay, which thus 
exhibited to the eye of a casual observer the most 
unequivocal proof that its hospitable accommoda- 
tions were exclusively reserved for puss and her 
family. His next care was to cover with dust the 
traces of blood which stained the pathway near 
the cottage; and these various measures executed 
with promptitude, he again lay down in the sun 
before his father’s door, and tranquilly awaited the 
event. 

Scarcely had he resumed his recumbent attitude 
when six men at arms, in the uniform of the Cor- 
sican voltigeurs, and commanded by an adjutant, 
halted in front of the cottage. The leader of the 

Pe 
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party, whose name was Tiodoro Gamba, claimed - 
the honour of a distant relationship with the worthy 
proprietor, who was in fact his twentieth cousin : 
for be it known to our readers, that in Corsica the 
degrees of consanguinity are more tenaciously 
observed than elsewhere. Gamba, who was 
daring, vigilant, and active, was the terror of all 
the evil doers in the district, (and the number was 
not scanty), the scourge of all such reformers in 
finance as professed a decided taste for generalising 
the attributes of private property. 

For this time, however, the wily adjutant was 
completely at fault. Eying Fortunato with a ~ 
sinister obliquity of visage that strongly contrasted 
with the tone of apparent confidence in which he 
accosted the child; “ Good morrow, my pretty — 
little cousin,” said he; “ and how does your good 
father, Toniotto? But he’s always well, always 
merry, and never at home. Might you have seen 
any one pass this way? Bless me, how the boy is . 
grown !” 

* T am not so tall as you by half, good cousin,” 
said the boy, eagerly catching at the concluding 
phrase of Gamba’s salutation, in order to evade a 
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direct reply to the question, which the adjutant 
had embedded, as it were, in the midst of his 
eloquence. 

“ All in good time; but—have you observed 
nothing particular? Has no one passed ?” 

“ Passed, did you say ?” 

“ Aye, passed! A fellow wearing a goatskin 
cap, and a jacket with red and yellow stripes.” 

“ A goatskin cap, and a jacket with red and 
yellow stripes!” echoed Fortunato, with an air of 
well-assumed stupidity, that played sad havoe with 
the adjutant’s patience. 

“ Child, must I repeat my words for the third 
time ?” demanded Gamba, in accents which had 
lost a considerable portion of their honey. “ Let 
me have a brief answer,—yes or no.” 

“ This morning,” replied Fortunato, with the 
most desolating sang-froid, “ the curate passed 


this way, mounted, as usual, on the old black horse 


- Piero, and papa observed that the poor beast 


limped, but the curate said—” 
“ Purgatory confound the curate! Which way 


has Gianetto taken? We have been in pursuit of 
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him since the morning, and as sure as Tam Gamba, 
the knave must have passed you.” 

Fortunato shook his head. “Come, come,” said 
Gamba, “ lying is an odious vice, child, as pro- 
bably the curate may have told you; for he is paid 
to look after souls as we after bodies. For the 
last time, have you seen Gianetto ?” 

“ A shrewd question! Pray, cousin Gamba, do 
you see folks when you sleep ?” 

“ And prithee, my sly cousin Fortunato, do 
_ folks sleep soundly when balls are whizzing about 
their ears ” 

“ °Tut, Gamba; your fusils are mere ie fi 
Papa’s carbine makes ten times the noise.” 

“ Plague take thee, for a prevaricating urchin !” 
exclaimed Gamba; “ were I not of tried patience, 
the dog would make. me swear lustily. Now am I 
certain that Gianetto has passed this way. Who 
knows that this sneering gallows-bird in‘ embryo 
has not concealed him? Comrades, search the 
house ; let not a hole or corner escape unvisited. 
Our game cannot have perched far off. That last 
shot of Mateo’s winged him; and I know Gia- 
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netto: ’tis a sensible knave—much too discreet to 
attempt gaining the thicket with an ounce of lead 
in his groin. Besides, precisely in this spot all 
traces of blood disappear.” 

“ But,” continued Fortunato, with the most 
irritating composure, “ what will my good papa 
Toniotto say, when he hears that cousin Gamba 
has broken into his house during his absence ?” 

“ Scapegrace!” said the adjutant, pinching 
him sharply by the ear, to try the effect of a little 
bodily infliction upon the child’s phlegm. ‘“ Now 
my facetious cousin, does it occur to you that the 
flat of a sabre, properly applied, might operate 
marvellously to set that tongue of your's a prating ~ 
to better purpose ?” 

“ My father’s name is Toniotto,” observed the 
child, with singular emphasis, and still preserving 
the most admirable self-command, to which the 
adjutant’s* wrath, waxing fiercer at each reply, 
formed a ludicrous contrast. ‘“ Provoking young 
rascal ;” exclaimed he, almost stifled with passion, 


“if you will not answer my questions, my com- 


_ rades shall take you to Bastia, where a damp dun- 


geon will be your abode, a little musty straw your 
p4 
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bed. Where is Gianetto Sampiero? Speak, or 
Tl have you guillotined.” 

At this ridiculous menace, the boy burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter :—‘“ Cousin Gamba,” 
repeated he, “ must I again say it? my father’s 
name is Toniotto.” 

“ Adjutant,” observed one of the Voltigeurs in 
a whisper, “ methinks it were as well to avoid all - 
quarrel with Toniotto.” Gamba thought so too, 
and appeared evidently embarrassed between his 
duty, and his inclination to remain on peaceable 
terms with his kinsman. A species of extempore 
council of war was held, under his direction, by 
his myrmidons, who had carefully visited the — 
premises; an affair, by the way, of no tedious 
duration, the said premises consisting of a single 
apartment suitably furnished ; that is to say, with — 
a table convertible at night into a bed, a few 
benches, boxes, and various implements of the 
chase. Meanwhile Fortunato was busily occupied 
with grimalkin and her feline brood, and from 
time to time looked askance upon the voltigeurs 
and their grim leader, whose embarrassment he 


seemed to enjoy. One of the soldiers approached 
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_ the hay-rick, into which he carelessly thrust his 


bayonet, at the same time shrugging his shoulders, 
as if in sovereign contempt of his own manceuvre, 
which he apparently deemed a useless precaution. 
Fortunato’s countenance betrayed not the slightest - 
emotion, and the soldier retired to join his com- 
rades. 

The adjutant and his disappointed troop stormed 
and swore in concert. It was enough to set folks 
in a passion, and a good round oath has its advan- 
tages ; if not a remedy, ’tis sometimes a consola- 
tion for mishap. Swearing may not inaptly be 
termed the safety-valve of the temper. Already 
the party began to look with wistful eyes towards 
the plain, as though disposed to face to the right 
about, when Gamba, convinced that threats of 
violence would produce no impression upon the 
offspring of Toniotto, resolyed to change his 
batteries. 

“ My pretty little cousin,” said he, “ you are a 


lad of infinite mettle, the true son of your worthy 


* father; and if peradventure you escape hanging, 


you will yet achieve great things. But, my child, 
you must rise early to outwit Gamba; and, were 
P5 
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it not that I fear to do a displeasure to my valued 
kinsman, Toniotto, who, I know, is rather touchy 
on certain points, by my epaulettes I would fain 
hear how you could answer this matter to the 
authorities at Bastia.” Fortunato deigned not to 
reply, but grinned an expression of defiance. _ 

“ But,” continued Gamba, “ as I inital to 
trespass on the hospitality of this roof until my 
kinsman’s return, he shall hear of this affair, and - 
I must e’en endure the chagrin of seeing my merry 
little cousin dance to the music of a certain fiddle- 
stick, which, as he knows full well, plays a rough | 
tune in the worthy Toniotto’s hand.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Aye, indeed ; but, as I was saying, Fortunato, 
you are a lad of promise; and, if you will be ruled 
by me, this matter may end differently. Who 
knows but you may even yet turn it to account, 
and pocket some little trinket, which you may 
treasure up for the next holidays—simply by con- 
fessing the truth.” 2 

“ Cousin, I must requite your kindness by a 
piece of advice: if you tarry much longer, Gia- 
netto will have reached the Maquis, where it were 
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an uncharitable counsel to recommend you and a 
hundred of your followers to seek him.” 

At this juncture the adjutant drew from his fob 
an old-fashioned pinchbeck watch, which might 


“have been worth a few crowns; and as he held 


. 


the tempting bait suspended by its steel chain 


over the head of Fortunato, the boy’s eyes glist- . 


ened like those of a cat gazing wistfully on a 
plump canary bird in the security of its cage. 
“ T warrant me,” said Gamba, “ my little cousin 
would have no objection to strut about the streets 
of Porto-Vecchio with a watch like this; and as 
folks stopped to ask the time of day, the young 
rogue would toss up his head as proudly as a pea- 
cock, and answer—Hum! what says my watch ?” 

“ Well, and if I live another year I shall have 
a watch; my uncle, the Caporale, has promised 
me one.” 

* Aye, but your cousin Gregorio has one already; 


not so handsome as this to be sure; but then he 


‘is full four months younger than you.” This was 


a home thrust, and roused the indignation of For- 
tunato, who, spite of his tender years, we are 


credibly informed, muttered an incipient oath on 
P6 
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being made acquainted with the gross partiality 
which had regulated the distribution of the family 
time-pieces. wy 
“ What say you, cousin?” demanded Gamba, 
returning to the charge; “ shall the watch be 
yours ?” 
Fortunato, with the corner of his eye fixed on 
the prize, was again in the predicament of the 


aforesaid mouser, between whom and himself we 
have already instituted a comparison. Grimalkin, 
to whom some truant master, in waggish sport, 
offers a delicate tit-bit, mayhap the wing of a 
tender pullet, justly irritated at the cruel mockery, 
consults her offended dignity by carefully muffling 
her paws, and avoiding all experiment upon the 


epicurean morsel. Ever and anon, too, to avoid — 
temptation, she turns away her grey eyes, and 
purs with much seeming equanimity, and blinks | 
at the kitchen fire. But again her gaze is rivetted 
on the tantalizing bait, and, licking her whiskered 
lips, she seems with sullen eye to reproach her 
tormentor with his atrocious pleasantry. Such — 
"precisely was the nature of the trial to which little 


Fortunato was exposed, and such the relative 
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position of the balker and the balkee on this 
occasion. 


The watch continued to dangle and oscillate 


know not by what effort of stoicism he restrained 
his little fingers from grasping at its polished steel 
chain, each link of which dazzled his eyes with 
the reflection of a thousand concentrated sun- 
beams. He had perhaps, on former occasions, 
experienced the adjutant’s punica fides, and the 
recollection might have somewhat strengthened 
his determination to avoid the disgrace of an 
abortive cowp de main. Accordingly, instead of 
advancing his hand towards the prize, Fortunato 
imparted to that member an opposite direction,— 
one more personal to himself, and suiting the word 
to the ‘action, expressed his wrath in certain 
childish but energetic terms, which, for manifold 
- yeasons, we cannot venture to lay before our 
readers. The phrase was less dignified than the 
independent feeling by which it was prompted. 
“ Nay,” replied the adjutant to Fortunato’s con- 


temptuous indication of his sentiments, “ I do not 


most invitingly above the child’s head: indeed we 
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trifle ; where is Gianetto? say but the word, and 
the watch is yours.” 

A scowl of incredulity contracted the child’s 
brow: he fixed his dark eyes full on Gamba’s face, 
and seemed as if measuring in his lineaments the - 
degree of confidence to be attached to his pro- 
mise. 

“ Nay more,” added Gamba, directing his looks 
towards the soldiers; “I repeat the promise in 
presence of my comrades: on the honour of a yol- 
tigeur the watch is yours, on condition that you 
instantly disclose the secret of Gianetto’s hiding- 
place.” ; 

The proposition, at first indefinite and uncertain, 
now assumed the aspect of a treaty about to be | 
established on a solid basis between two belli- 
gerent powers. The boy’s resolution was percept- 
ibly shaken; and as the temptation was augmented 


at each moment by a nearer view of the watch, the 

conflict between childish avarice and the sacred 

laws of hospitality was evinced in the alternate 

flushing and paleness of the tantalized Fortunato’s 

features. His fingers trembled with eagerness 
1 
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to obtain possession of the offered reward. Still 
the watch balanced, and bobbed; and turned, 
and ticked in his very ear. . This was too much. 
By degrees his right hand advanced with a 
sort of slanting elevation, and, by a circuitous 
route, came in actual contact with the chain. At 
last the watch itself was in his hand, Gamba’s 
forefinger and thumb still compressing the last ring 
of the chain, as a precautionary measure. The 
dial was of the brightest enamel ; the outside case 
had been newly burnished, and shone like Giu- 
seppa’s best copper saucepan. The temptation 
was irresistible, Fortunato’s last remaining scru- 
ple vanished. Without uttering a word, he slowly 
raised his left hand above his shoulder, and pointed 
with his thumb to the hayrick, against which he 
leaned. ‘The adjutant needed no further explana- 
tion, and immediately relinquished the watch-chain 
in execution of his covenant. Fortunato thus 
became sole possessor of the glittering prize ; and, 
darting forward with the agility of one of his moun- 
tain kids, abandoned the hayrick to the tender 
mercy of the voltigeurs. 

The adjutant and his party eagerly laid siege to 
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the frail redoubt, within which the unfortunate 
Gianetto was entrenched. The work of demolition 
had scarcely commenced, when a rustling motion 
was observed to proceed from the lower part of 
the hayrick, whence shortly issued the object of 
the attack, pale, covered with gore, and armed 
with a stiletto. He essayed to raise himself up- 
right, but in vain: after a few faint efforts, he sunk 
exhausted from loss of blood, and the agony of his 
stiffened wound. At this moment the adjutant 
valiantly threw himself upon his prostrate body, 

and wrested the poniard from his hand. Though ‘ 
disabled, Gianetto made a desperate resistance ; 
and, like the stricken tiger, was still a formidable 


foe. He was, however, soon overpowered, and 


- bound hand and foot by his revengeful van- 


quishers. : 

With a look of ineffable disdain, as though 
anger were too noble to be wasted on such heart- _ 
less treason, the captive turned his head towards 


_ Fortunato, who had by degrees approached him. 


“ Spawn of traitors!” cried he, “ Gianetto’s blood 
lies at your door.” Conscience-stricken, the child 


threw back to the outlaw the piece of money with — 
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which his fatal hospitality had been paid: his 
heart, for the first time, smote him with the con- 
viction, that the service of which it had been the 
price, was effectually cancelled. Gianetto paid 
no attention to the act; but addressing the adju- 
tant in a tone of the most enviable composure, 
“ Friend Gamba,” said he, “ I grieve that I must 
put you to the trouble of carrying me as far as the 
village ; but ’tis even so; for by the saints, I am 
unable to march a single step.” 

“« And yet just now I would sooner have chased 
a deer in the hope of coming up with her, than 
have blown myself in a race with those long legs 
of thine. However, be under no apprehension, 
Gianetto; I am so pleased to feel thee but once in 


my clutches, that I could almost carry thee on my 


back to the village, and find thee buoyant asa _ 


feather. The price set upon thy head being rather 
handsome, we can afford thee a litter to the 


nearest farm-house, where we shall doubtless find 


horses.” 


“ 


“ Good!” said the prisoner; “ and prithee, 
Gamba, indulge me with a little clean straw: I 


am fond of travelling conveniences.” 
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While the soldiers were occupied, some in — 
structing a rude litter with the branches of trees, 
others in bandaging Gianetto’s wound, Toniotto 
and his wife unexpectedly made their appearance 
at an abrupt angle of the narrow path leading to 
the Maquis. Giuseppa, who was in advance, was 
almost bent double under the weight of an enor- 
mous sack, Toniotto loitering behind, and care- 
lessly tossing a fusil in the air, whilst another was 
slung across his shoulders. The peasant, who had 
his own notions on the score of dignity, would have 
considered it a degradation for a Corsican to carry 
any other implements than those of war. 

At first Toniotto had a confused idea that the 
party were sent to arrest him, But for what crime? 
Justice and he had not been lately at odds, and on 
the whole his reputation was indifferent good. 
For what crime then? “ Aye, there’s the rub.” 
Toniotto was a Corsican, and a mountaineer; and 
few to whom those united appellations apply, but 
on a careful scrutiny might find their consciences 
burthened with a trifling arrear of peccadilloes— 
rapine, homicide, and similar bagatelles. But for 
upwards of ten years, Toniotto’s dagger had abso- 
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_ in all matters of exceeding prudence, he judged it 
a. expedient to adopt a defensive attitude, in order 
7 that, should his worst fears be realized, the event 
‘ might find him prepared. 
é “ Wife,” said he to his submissive helpmate, 
‘ “ quick, put down that sack, and hold yourself in 
Z readiness ;” at the same time desiring her to free 


him from the incumbrance of the fusil slung in 


ye ny 


picturesque fashion behind him. Giuseppa 


promptly obeyed. In all skirmishes offensive and 
defensive, it is the duty of a true Corsican’s wife 
to load her husband’s spare arms. With his car- 
bine on full cock, and his finger on the trigger, 
Toniotto slowly advanced towards the cottage, 
coasting the trees which bordered the pathway, 
and prepared, on the first hostile movement from 
the adjutant’s party, to retire behind the largest, 


under cover of which, he might keep up a murder- 
ous fire upon the enemy. Giuseppa, with the 
ammunition and his second fusil, marched close 
upon his heels. This prudent order of battle was 
the source of much disquietude to our worthy ad- 


jutant, who began seriously to reflect on certain 


| 
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consequences that must inevitably result, should 
Toniotto consider himself bound to protect the out- 
law Gianetto, either in obedience to the laws of 
hospitality, or from motives of relationship. —of 
friendship,—or in short, from any other chivalrous 
feeling, the existence of which Gamba sorely de- 
precated when at variance with his own purposes. — 
Such, indeed, was the acumen of the adjutant’s 
mathematical reasoning, that he at length” suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself to demonstration, 
that should Toniotto be seized with the unaccount- 
able whim of firing upon the voltigeurs, the con- 
tents of his two barrels would respectively pass — 
through the bodies of a couple of those brave men, 
as infallibly as a letter confided to the post-office at 
Porto-Vecchio, would-reach its destination. “ And 
suppose,” added Gamba mentally, and following 
up the chain of his ideas,—“ only suppose that, 
spite of our consanguinity, my doughty cousin 
should take a fancy to select me as his mark mo 
The chance was possible, how perplexing soever - 
the idea. Having adopted this uncomfortable con- 
clusion, and judging that no time was to be lost, 


Gamba heroically determined to advance alone to 
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meet Toniotto,—to accost him as an old acquaint- 
ance, and with the confiding frankness of a kins- 
man to inform him how matters stood. Notwith- 
standing this hardy conception, which was followed 
by immediate execution, the space which separated 
Gamba from his affectionate relative, appeared to 
the former of immeasurable length. Having at 
last arrived within hailing distance— Hollo !— 
Ho!” shouted the adjutant ;—“ how goes it, old 


comrade ?—’tis I, Gamba, your cousin.” 


Toniotto, on perceiving the approach of an indi- 
vidual in uniform, had instantly halted, and at 
each phrase of Gamba’s, gradually elevated the 
barrel of his piece, the muzzle of which, by the 


_ time the speaker had joined him, was inoffensively 


pointed towards the clouds. 

«“ Buon giorno fratello*,” said the adjutant, 
amicably extending his hand; “’tis an age since 
we have met. Having a matter of business in this 


neighbourhood, I could not resist the opportunity 


_ of paying a visit to you and my cousin Pepa. We 


have had a weary march of it from Porto- Vecchio; 


* Good morning brother. 
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but I must not complain neither, for we have made 
a famous capture. What think you, cousin? We 
have at last helped justice to lay her finger on 
Gianetto Sampiero, whom the saints confound for a 
troublesome caitiff!” Z 

“ Providence be praised !” exclaimed Giuseppa, 
much to the satisfaction of Gamba; “no later than 
last week, the lurching knave plundered me of one 
of my finest milch-goats.” 

“Wife,” said Toniotto, “hunger is a rude coun- 
sellor.” 

“The bandit fought like a lion,” continued 
Gamba, rather mortified by Toniotto’s palliative. 
“ He has killed one of my voltigeurs, and broken 
the arm of another. Had it not been for my little 
cousin Fortunato, we should never have discovered 
his hiding-place.” 

“ Fortunato!” exclaimed Toniotto with indigna- 


tion. “ Fortunato!” re-echoed Giuseppa. 

“ Aye, Fortunato! Gianetto had buried himself 
in the midst of the hay-rick yonder, where the 
devil himself would never have thought of search- 
ing after him; but my sly little cousin discovered _ 
the trick. Be assured, Toniotto, that I shall not - 
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forget to mention this service to his uncle the 
caporale, who will, doubtless, reward him hand- 
somely ; aye, and his name, and your’s too, shall 
figure in the report of the circumstance to be ad- 
dressed to the authorities.” | 

“ Confusion !” muttered Toniotto aside, and with 
the air of one overwhelmed. by some sudden and 
disastrous intelligence. Meanwhile the detach- 
ment of voltigeurs had rejoined their leader. Gia- 
netto was already placed on his litter, and all was 
in readiness for the departure of the escort. The 
outlaw, perceiving Toniotto in company with the 
adjutant, smiled bitterly, and turning his face with 
an effort of agony towards the*door; “house of . 
traitors, thus do I leave thee,” exclaimed he, and 
spat against the threshold. “ Traitor!” murmured 
Toniotto, gnashing his teeth with frenzy, and 
grasping his stiletto :—“ he that is resolved to die, 
and he alone, dares couple that word with Toni- 
otto’s name:” but, added he, dropping his arm, 
“ thou art to die! thou art in the gripe of justice ! 
—justice will have her prey !” and his eye rested 


on Fortunato with an expression of horrible mean- 
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With down-cast repentant look the child pre- _ 
sented a bowl of fresh milk to the parched lips of 
Gianetto. “Out upon thee !” cried the outlaw in . 
a voice of thunder, and addressing himself to one 
of the voltigeurs,—“ Comrade,” said he, “ give me 3 
to drink; we have exchanged some bullets” ‘toge- 
ther; but give me thy hand,—T’ll drink from thy 
gourd.” The soldier hastened to satisfy the 
wounded prisoner. “Comrade,” said Gianetto, 
—“ one more request ; undo these villanous cords _ ; F 


that press my wrist so tightly ; and prithee, do not 
bind my hands behind my back, but cross them, 
so, upon my breast : for the remainder of my term, — 3 
I would fain journey at my ease.” These demands 
being complied with, the adjutant gave the signal 
to march, bade adieu to Toniotto, who heeded him 
not, and the party with rapid steps descended to- 
wards the plain. . 
Toniotto, leaning on his fusil, continued to ‘ties 
upon the child in gloomy silence: to Giuseppa, 
who knew the man, the fixed intensity of his look - a : 
was appalling. Fortunato turned his eyes implor- * 
ingly on his mother. “The boy commences well,” — 
said Toniotto, at length with fearful calmness. 


Ay 
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_ “My father! Pardon!” sobbed the child, rush- 
ing forward with an instinctive impulse to embrace 
his parent’s knees. “Begone! said Toniotto 
harshly, and the terrified Fortunato, stopping short, 
remained rooted to the spot. Just at that moment, 

_ Giuseppa perceived the end of the watch-chain 
hanging from his bosom. “From whom had you ° 

. that watch ?” demanded she in a tone of severity. 

'_ “From my cousin, the adjutant,”. replied the 
child. Toniotto seized the watch, and violently 
throwing it to the ground, dashed it into a thou- 
sand pieces. “ Wife!” exclaimed he furiously,— 

in that boy Toniotto’s son ?” 
» Giuseppa’ s sun-burnt cheeks ciiieansh a deep 
purple tinge. “ Toniotto ’” said she, while her 
dark eye sparkled with indignation; —“ what mean 
you?” 

q. Wife ! !”.said Toniotto with sinathiered emotion, | 
“the name of traitor has fallen upon my race ; that 
boy is the first” His lynx-eye still fixed upon . 

Fortunato, who redoubled his sobs and tears, the 
_ father flung his carbine across his shoulder, and 
- struck into the pathway. _ “Follow me,” said he 

: sternly to the child, who obeyed in silence. 

Q 


prayed with fervour. Meanwhile Toniotto - 


_and pray.” 
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The terrified mother pursued her husband, and — 
seizing him by the 0" Toniotto,” said she, 
while her lip quivered—* in God’s name—he is 
your son!” and her keen eyes were fixed with 
agony on his, as though in their gloomy expression 
she could have traced the secrets of his soul. . 

“ He is my son ;—leave me,” said Toniotto, in 
accents which too clearly canta that his fatal Te: 
solution was taken. San 

In wild despair Giuseppa embraced the boy, and 
re-entered the cottage where she threw herself on 
her knees before an image of the ‘Madonna, and 


ceeded about two hundred paces along the path- - 
way, till he reached a little ravine, into which he 
descended. Striking the earth with the butt of his ¥ ; 
fusil, as if to ascertain its fitness for his purpose, 


” 


“ Fortunato !” said he, still with the same gloomy ‘ 


veel! place yourself near that large stone— 


“My father!” cried the hala; throwing hai * 
on his knees,—“ do not killme!” eer 

“ Pray,” said the father,—“ and quickly.” 
voice inarticulate with sobs, Fortunato repeated — 


. . 
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his creed and Pater-noster, Toniotto at the end of 


each devoutly responding Amen. “ Have you no 


_ other prayer?” demanded he, as Fortunato was - 
‘silent. 


“ None, father ; except an Ave-Maria, and the 
Litany, which my aunt taught me.” 

a *Tis of the longest, but no matter ;” and cn 
otto breathed not a syllable, as Fortunato in faint 


_ accents went through his devotions. The child at 


length paused. “ Have you quite finished ?” again 
demanded Toniotto. 
“ My father! my father! Can it be thus? Oh! 


. forgive me: I am but a child—but I am your 


child! I will so pray, so weary.my uncle the 
caporale, that he shall spare Gianetto’s life.” ‘He 
would have added more, but Toniotto had already 
levelled his fatal carbine. Yet again the boy made 


a desperate effort to throw himself on his father’s 


bosom,—but too late.—* God be merciful to you!” / 
cried the merciless parent,—and the next moment 


Fortunato was a stiffened corpse. . 


ofr With a dry eye Toniotto gazed for an instant on 


the lifeless remains, and turned towards the cottage. 


He had scarcely proceeded a few steps, when. he 


es e : - 


> 
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was met by Giuseppa. “ Toniotto!” shrieked his _ 
wife in frantic despair ;—“ Oh God! what have 
you done ?” 

“Justice !” replied the father ina firm unaltered 
tone. “ He is there—in the ravine. At sun-set 
I will return to bury him, and to-morrow the curate 
shall repeat a mass for the repose of his soul.” 
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“ Crains d’aborder la plaine od le sabbat s’assemble, 
Ou les démons hurlant viennent danser ensemble.” * 
‘ £ Victor Hugo :—Ballade @ un passant. a 


“ Meantime the village rouses up the fire, ws % 

5 While well atfested, and as well believed, _ in 

_ Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round.” 
. THomson. 

—_ wits eras a é om 


In the ancient town of Hesden, some fifty years. - a 
since—more or less—for we are not precise as to “a 
' : date, there lived or vegetated a worthy fiddling 
are wight named Mathias Wilmart. No eaigut-scraper Par rs) 
ever drew forth more melodious sounds from his : 

instrument; and never was a wedding ora christ- aS, 

eh daeuaal within ten, leagues round but =" 
O45 ai ne 


ie 
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“Mathias and his bass-viol were of the party. Our 
virtuoso was rather the worse for the wear and 
tear of sixty years; but in his earlier days he had he 
been what is termed a frolicsome blade ; and even 
at the period which, we trust, this veracious narra- 
tive will immortalize, his cheek was occasionally 
flushed, his eye kindled with transient fire—the 
last flickering of the flash that had lighted up its 
youthful glance. Often as Mathias gaily tripped 
through the village, a knot of toothless good-wives, 
who retained some recollection of his pristine 
feats, would exchange significant looks as they 
returned his salute, and nod, and wink, and smile, 
and tell such strange stories! Reader, this world 
is much given to scandal; and Madge in russet 
and grogram enjoys the high-flavoured piquant 
tale with as keen a relish as your courtly dame. 
However, notwithstanding .these little reminis- 
cences, Mathias was a personage of the highest i im- 
portance. At every wedding-feast he was a wel- 
come guest: the bride helped him to the choicest 
morsels, the bridegroom took care to fill his glass, 
the old folks listened in silence to his stories, the 
young folks laughed at his jokes, blushing maidens 
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hung down their heads and tittered at his double- 
entendres; for, be it known that Mathias told ‘a ! 
good story, was a wag of the first water, and ex- 

celled in those little harmless ambiguities of ex- 

pression to which, doubtless, in their innocence, 

both rural and town-bred belles are partial in the 

extreme. | F 

- Ithappened that one winter’s evening a wedding 

was celebrated in a village at some little distance 

from Hesden, and, after what we have remarked, 

it is almost superfluous to add, that Mathias Wil- . . 
mart and his bass-viol were the life and soul of 

the guests. The dance, and jovial catch, and 

bridal feast, were prolonged till a late hour :— 


“ And there were songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 
Guitars,” &c. . 


Folks, however, cannot (and, alas, more’s the pity !) 
eat and drink, and dance and sing, for ever. 
Wherefore, Mathias at length bethought himself 


of packing his companion (we mean his bass-viol) ‘ 


ad 


on his back, and announced his intention of retir- 
ing. Strenuously did his hosts endeavour to dis- 
_ suade the musician from his design, in blunt but . 
Qb- ; 
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hearty phrase, which we recommend to the consi= 
deration of the rural Amphitryons of moder days, 
who, while their guests circle round the hearth, -: 
and expatiate on the keen air of the hills, seem 
bashfully to proffer the hospitality of their fireside 
with an occasional and tremulous inuendo touch- 
ing one bottle more.-—* Remain with us to-night, 
good Mathias,” said the bridegroom; “the wind — 
blows keen and loud, and such a nipping frost can 
be good neither for man nor beast. The forest of 
Hesden, through which lies your way, is marvel- 
lously ill-famed for wolves and’ robbers—to say 
nothing of evil spirits, who at such an hour as this 
dance their infernal rounds, and cast their spells 
over the benighted traveller.” ; sae 
“Many thanks,” said the obstinate Mathias, 
“ but I am warmed with an excellent cup of wine; 
I have a good cloak on my shoulders, and in my 
hand this knotty cudgel. With these auxiliaries, 
and the aid of heaven, I defy the cold, the wolf) or 
the robber. As to the powers of darkness, should 
they cross me on my path, I'll even make them ~ 
dance to the music of my bass+viol. In sooth 


(and here he tossed his head with an air of disdain 
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that made his’andience shudder), I should be glad 
to learn if the fiddlers of the infernal regions can 


handle the bow as well as Mathias Wilmart of | 


Hesden.” 

As he pronounced this waggish bravado, honest 
Mathias fancied his altitude increased by at least 
two inches. ‘The young folks—the esprits forts of 
the party, greeted his wit with loud laughter, while 


* a few old Nestors, on the verge of eternity, shook 
their hoary heads in token of disapprobation.’ - . 


“ Have a care, Mathias, the devil has taken many 


aman at his word,” said an ominous-looking grey 


beard with an oracular yoice. The old fiddler © 


heeded him not; but muffling himself in his cloak, 
and grasping his cudgel, struck boldly into the 


path which crossed the forest and led to his dwell- . 


ing. ' 

The night was bitter cold; but when Mathias 
set out on his way homeward, the clear frosty fir- 
mament glittered with innumerable stars. Scarcely 
had he passed the skirts of the forest, when a huge 


black cloud enveloped every object in profound ’ 


and terrific obscurity. As long as Mathias had felt 
himself under the influence of wine and good 
a6 
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cheer, he had blustered like a Hecfor; indeed, to — 
say the truth, he was on most occasions a tough 
old Trojan. But the momentary excitement was 
past, and in the moral, as in the physical, world, 
action is invariably succeeded by reaction. Reader, 
we might display a vast deal of learning on this 
subject, but pedantry is a vice, and—in short, we 
have many excellent reasons for withholding our ~ 
erudition at present. As we have said, then, or 
intended to say, the night was pitchy dark, and 
our musician, though loth to acknowledge, even 
to himself, so villanous a sensation as that of fear, 
somehow or other began to reflect on the comfort- 
able bed that had been offered him by his hosts. 
But to return, and endure the gibes and jeers of 
_his friends! Impossible. Poets and philosophers 
have sung and reasoned, and no doubt will sing 
and reason, to the end of time, on the force of ridi- 
cule. A man may read Werther, and apply a razor 
to his throat with something of a pleasurable sen- 
sation; but he who winces not at the irony of a 
_ bitter jest, must indeed be more than mortal. For 
this reason we suppose it was that Mathias conti- 
nued to walk straight forward. A right line, how- 
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ever, is not always the safest to pursue, for, to 
crown his mishap, our poor perplexed fiddler soon 
discovered—that he had lost his way. What was 


to be done in this emergency? To advance would 


entangle him still further in the intricacies of the 


forest; to lay himself down at the foot of a tree, and 


await the return of morning, might likewise be 


_ attended with some trifling inconveniences. Some 


hungry wolf, in quest of a supper, would: infallibly 
make a meal of him and his bass-viol. Both hands 
resting on his trusty staff, Mathias ruminated pain- 
fully and profoundly ; and, as usual in such cases, 
the more he reflected, the more -embarrassing 
seemed his position. At last, anxiously stretching 


his head forward, in the hope of penetrating the 


surrounding obscurity, he suddenly fancied that in 


the distance he perceived a light. ‘ Providence 
and the saints be praised!” exclaimed he, “that 
must be some woodman’s hut, where I can obtain 
shelter for the remainder of the night.” Notwith- 
standing the darkness of the forest, he quickened 
his pace, in his anxiety to reach the friendly beacon, 
when suddenly the light vanished. This provoking 


accident would have tried the temper of a wiser 
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man. Tantalus and his dents feast, Sisyphus 
and his rolling-stone, and all the other instances of _ : 
mythological vexation on record wére nothing in 
comparison. Mathias gnashed his teeth, stamped 


' with passion, and, to mend the matter, swore like 


a trooper. We would by no means hold out en- 
couragement-to swearing, but our love of veracity 
compels us to adhere to facts—and the fact is, that 
by the time Mathias had fired a volley wf wi, the — 
light reappeared. ; ig 
After an infinity of trouble, several pen 
tumbles, and much additional swearing, Mathias 
reached the spot whence the light proceeded, 
Though somewhat of a sceptic with regard to cer- — 
tain matters that require a good dose of faith (in- 
deed the old ladies of Hesden set him down asa _ 
decided free-thinker), Mathias was astounded be- 
yond measure on finding himself before a chateau 
of magnificent appearance. ‘Times unnumbered 
had he wandered through the forest in every pos- — 
sible direction, but never had he seen or even heard — f. 
of such a building. “ Twas passing strange.” We | 


do not pretend to say what share the il i ne ; 


which Mathias had pledged his hosts at panting, 


—_— = 
> 

x : ; 
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. might have had. in producing the miracle; that 
’? knotty point we leave to casuists, but as it was, he 


" found himself wholly bewildered—conglomerated, 


—expatriated, as it were, from the ordinary circle of 


his ideas. He ventured to gaze at the windows, 
which were brilliantly illuminated ; the forms of a 
gay group of dancers were marked in shadowy 
outline on the transparent drapery of the curtains ; 
his ear was struck with the harmony of a delicious 

ae _ band of music, and as he listened in breathless 
silence, he distinguished, to his no small wonder- 
ment, most of the identical airs, waltzes, overtures, 
variations and all, which he had himself executed 
so miuch to his own satisfaction and that of the 
village revellers. 

Plucking up a bold spirit, Mathias determined 
to claim the hospitality of the owner of the noble 
mansion: for that purpose it was necessary to ‘dis- 
cover the entrance—an achievement which, strange 


as it may appear, our hero found impracticable. 


wine ;—we pretend not to decide. Several times 
did the worthy Mathias make the tour of the im- 
mense building, but in vain. He was about to 

‘ 


There was certainly witchcraft in the matter, or — 
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retire in despair, when suddenly an old man made ° 
his appearance; but whether from the clouds or 
the bowels of the earth, the optics of the fiddler » 
enabled him not to discern. Be that as it aay, 
his arrival was most seasonable. Seizing a hom 
which Mathias then for the first time perceived, ‘ 
' the stranger blew a loud and lengthened last, 
when a draw-bridge, which had equally escaped 
our hero’s penetration, was instantly lowered, and 
the old gentleman, closely followed by — " 
penetrated to the interior of the manor. 

Unbounded was the astonishment of Mathias 
on finding the castle-hall filled with a numerous 
throng of “lords and ladies bright,” all of whom 


ss . . < Je f i. 
participated in the various amusements of a fes- 


~ 


tive scene. Some gambled, though Mathias, as 
he afterwards confessed, was sadly puzzled by the 
nature of the game: even the cards with which 
they played seemed to him as though marked with 
strange and fantastic emblems. Others partici- 
pated in the luxury of a sumptuous banquet, while 

- most of the guests waltzed to the music of an ex- 
cellent orchestra, which the dancers accompanied 
with frantic shouts and yells. 
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Mathias felt his blood creep chilly through his 
veins ; : nevertheless, he put on a bold face, and with 
his best ball-room bow advanced towards a tall 
* porsoriage, whom he easily recognised for the mas- 
ter of the house by the tone of authority with which 
he issued his orders. ‘ Noble sir,” said our scraper, 
“a poor fiddler, who has lost his way in the intri- 
cacies of the forest, begs a few hours’ courteous hos- 
pitality. Vouchsafe your humble servant permis- 
sion to pass the night.in a corner of this lordly 
manor : to-morrow, at break of day, God willing, I 
purpose to depart.” This morsel of eloquence was 
. answered merely by a condescending nod, the host 

at the same time whispering something to a page, 
who took Mathias’s bass-viol and suspended it to 
one of the rich golden knobs which garnished the 
tapestried walls of the saloon. In reply to the 


host’s commands, Mathias remarked that the page 


smiled with something of infernal expression, and 
* oh horrible, most horrible !” the part of the bass- 
viol pressed by his fingers: instantly blackened, as 
though his hand had been red hot. The mark 
could never be erased, and was often subsequently 
submitted to the inspection of the learned Thebans 
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of Hesden, from one of whose lineal descendants — 
we have gathered these and other Sin sl 4 
ticulars. tJ weep 
To beguile the time, Mathias took a lounge” 
through the spacious apartment, and wee 
examine the singular scene before him. oa ad 
unspeakable perplexity he was unable to recog- 
nise the physiognomy of a single individual 5 not 
but he ‘sea with might and main; but etxarigiig 
say, whenever he attempted to fix-his eyes onthe 
features of any of the guests, a thin vapoury mist 
immediately intervened to disappoint his indiscreet 
curiosity. Whilst he pondered on this unaccount- 
able particularity, he perceived a superb bass-viol 
lying within reach. Actuated by a sudden and — 
irresistible impulse, and delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his savoir-faire, he seized the ‘ 
instrument, and determined to join the musicians — 
in. the orchestra. Raising his eyes to search for — 
the staircase communicating with the sort of gal- 
lery in which they were seated, ineffable was ‘his 
dismay on discovering in the midst of them, and 
scraping in the plenitude of thorough bass supe- 
riority, his quondam friend and whilom music- _ 
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master, Barnaby Matassart, who had paid the debt 
of nature full thirty years prior to that eventful 
night. “ Holy Virgin! be good unto me!” ex- 
claimed the panic-struck Mathias, and at the same 


‘anstant the dancers, feasters, dicers, musicians, 


castle, and its lordly proprietor, all vanished. 


During the whole of that awful night, no tidings 
of Mathias reached Hesden, where his unwonted 
absence created an extraordinary sensation. His 
disappearance was in fact regarded by the sages 
of the place as an event no less portentous than 
an eclipse of the sun, moon, or one of the fixed 
stars at least; and manifold were the conjectures 
and calculations emanating therefrom. The ge- 
neral alarm, however, somewhat subsided, in con-. 
sequence of a report which quickly spread through 
the village, that the luckless fiddler had been dis- 
covered in a state of insensibility in the forest, 


where he was supposed to have lain all night. A’ 


_ party of the merry-makers, whose festivities have 


been recorded in our humble page, and who had 
prudently deferred their return homeward till 
the morning, on their way to Hesden, fell in 
with Mathias, who was found in the predicament 
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above described, and extended at the foot of 
a gibbet on which a criminal had recently been 
executed. In his hand was a white fiddle-bow of _ 
peculiar and exquisite workmanship. 2%) 

“ Now, by the Virgin,” said the barber, apothe- 
cary, and dentist of Hesden (the reader will note 
that these three functionaries were concentrated in 


the person of a single individual), “ that should. 
be old Mathias yonder; and if so, my crony must 
have taken leave of his senses to prefer so incom- 
modious and ill-omened a resting-place to the 
comforts of a warm bed.” ~- 

“ Of a verity he is demented,” observed the 
schoolmaster, “ for see where he has suspended his 
instrument of sweet sounds ;” at the same time 
pointing to the bass-viol of Mathias, which, with 
its bow, was attached to the great toe of the skele- 
ton, whose ghastly remains swung ne si y 
the wind. - 

“ It appears too,” added a lank-Tooking person- 
age, who by long prescription and the right toa 
ninth share in the dignity of man, claimed the 
privilege of cabbaging the small clothes and other — 
articles of apparel in fashion among the inhabit- 
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ants of Hesden—“ it appears that our friend 
Mathias has taken most tender care of Sir Gallows 
bird;” seeing that the fiddler’s cloak carefully 
enveloped the shoulders of the repulsive object.. 

Ah!” said a fourth, with regard to whose 
worldly calling our veracious sources of informa- 
- tion have left us in some obscurity, but who 
humanely endeavoured to restore the benumbed 
" mausician~ to consciousness: “ old Mathias was 
ever a cautious wight; he has provided. himself 
with two fiddle-bows in case of accidents.” 

The succour afforded by his friends soon re- 
‘stored Mathias to the possession of his faculties ; 
however, on recovering his speech, he prudently 
abstained from all disclosure touching the extra- 
ordinary visions of the preceding night, merely 
attributing his accident to the intense cold with 
which his joints had been suddenly attacked. 
Anrived at his humble dwelling, and having taken 
leave of his kind companions, his first care was 
to examine the bow which had so marvellously 
fallen into his possession. His terror and amaze- 
ment may partly be conceived, as he ascertained 
that the said bow was fashioned of a human bone 
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elaborately wrought and ‘profusely i i 
silver. On the handle was engraved the of 
a certain inhabitant of Hesden, who, by the . ise 
and well-informed portion of the community, was 
reputed a vender of unlawful spells, and a whole- 
sale dealer in the black art. What was to be 
done? Great was the tribulation of Mathias. Not 
for worlds would he have retained possessio 
the enchanted fiddlestick for another night, 
to repair to the sorcéren' s habitation was a 
adventure. Both hazards duly weighed, 
solved to await the approach of dusk: acc 
- ingly, as soon as the first star twinkled inthe 
vens, he recommended himself to the prote io 
every saint whose name and quality he vielaiialee 
veniently remember, and boldly directed ae oS 
to the isolated retreat where dwelt the man of evil’ 


> 
" 


name. Ls seret we gle 

After a weary sareli through ont encumb cred a 
with brambles, thistles, and other noxious sup ‘ian 
fluities of nature, Mathias arrived at the redoul 
magician’s abode. Civility, thought our exe 


logician, is a coin that every where passes 


and leaves the disburser none the poorer: ' 


q 
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dience to which prudent maxim he commenced 


* » erg wow 
. - 


with a respectful salaam to the proprietor of the 
marvellous bow. “ Worthy neighbour,” stammered 
out Mathias, “ I bring you a bow which, if I mis- 


A A, 


take not, belongs to your worship, and which I 


hed 
Shines 


= 


last night found by accident in the forest.” 
+. The doer of dark deeds turned pale at these 


words, and whether from consternation, or sur- 


nS 


ptise, or both, remained speechless during some 


minutes. “ Hum!” muttered’ he at length— 

' “ Master Mathias, you have in truth seen won- _ 
drous sights, and made strange discoveries last . 
night: an indiscreet word from your lips would 

do me irreparable i injury.” 

“ Heaven forfend, your worship, that Mathias 
_- should be the man to give unruly license to his 
tongue !” oF 
“Your hand, Mathias” (and the fiddler shrunk 
1iaialohi ge you are a worthy neighbour, and your 
resolve in this matter is right prudent ; for were I 
to be burnt alive—a fate which, were you to blab, 
would most assuredly be mine, trust me, I would 
so arrange matters that my good neighbour and . 
myself should not abruptly part company.” 


e 
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Mathias, upon this, having accomplished the 
object of his visit, and loth to hold further parley, — 
rose to take leave. His design, however, was pre- — 
vented by his host, who entreated him to sit down. — 
Approaching his lips to the ear of his visitor, 
“ Neighbour,” said the man of magic, in an under 
tone, “ who are your enemies, that I may ‘this - 
night cast a spell upon their cattle, or afflict them 
personally with some wasting disease that. shall do 
you ample and speedy vengeance?” 


“ Neighbour, I have no enemies, and heaven “ 
forbid that I should desire evil to my fellew 
creature !”” at 

“ How then can I do you service? Speak.” 

“J shall not trouble you,” replied Mathias, who 
would have given his best bass-viol to have been ¢ 
on the other side of the door. “Iseeknoother 
recompense than the satisfaction which I feel at 
erp: restored this precieus bow to the gee 
owner.’ b 

i “ Precious, indeed!” observed the sited cs 

. ; “but, neighbour Mathias, you must absolutely 
: accept some present at my hand.” a 

| “ Give him this purse,” suddenly exclaimed a 
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personage of most sinister aspect, and whose 
‘presence Mathias had not till,that moment rée- 
marked. “ Tis a talisman of exceeding virtue, 
and contains a treasure of inexhaustible wealth. 
- Draw upon it as he may, the possessor will always 
- find im it six golden ducats.” 
« Mathias was astounded: he began to consider 
how and when the last speaker could have entered 
the apartment, in which, if the evidence of the 
senses could be trusted, himself and the owner of 
“yo hie miraculous bow were, a moment before, the 
_ only individuals present. The doors too, after 
- Mathias’s arrival, had been carefully closed by the 
master of the house, who had excellent reasons for 
~ observing ‘every precaution that tended to ensure 
__ seerecy on this occasion. By what mode of in- 
“gress, then, could the stranger have made his 
_- appearance? To solve the enigma might have 
ee puzzled a wiser man than the sapient fiddler of 
‘Hesden. As the purse was again tendered to him ; 
*—* No,” replied Mathias, with laudable resolu- 
tion, “ I will not risk my eternal salvation by 


_ hands of the evil one.” 


»". " accepting a gift which has passed through the 
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“Nay, not so,” resumed the stranger; “tis a 
charmed purse, of whose contents the pious Christ- ~ ‘ 
ian may avail himself in safety:” and ashe pro-. 
nounced a word which the powers of darkness 
may not utter without secret dread, a convulsive — 
shudder seemed to agitate his frame. “ Fear 
nothing,” added he, “‘ but accept the gift. Such 
offers do not come from foes. If this purse be the | 
work of the demon—then am I damned and a 
smile of bitter mockery played around his nether 
lip. ; 

‘Mathias began to get the better of his scruples ; 
and, to talk in a business-like way, we much — 
marvel at the squeamishness which he at first 
exhibited in this matter. To take a purse—we — 
use the phrase in its most extensive signification, 
without any subtile. distinction, between the - 
achievement of the feat in the -cabinet or in the _ 
field, i.e. on the road—to take a purse, we say, is. z 
a practice recommended by highly respectable 

- authority; and in no part of the habitable globe 
that comes within the limits of our geographical 
knowledge, except perhaps in the antique town of a 
Hesden, would-any solitary reformer have dared 


' 
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| 3 able usage. Wherefore Mathias pondered, and 
‘ was wise. He pocketed the purse without further 
. hesitation; and, having taken leave of the obliging 
donor, bent his steps homewards. 
Repeated trials having afforded the most satis- 


Mathias, i in process of time, became the occupant 
of a superb domain, and began at the eleventh 
_ hour to enjoy life, as he termed it ;—that is to say, 
that eating, drinking, and sleeping, were his prin- 
cipal avocations. Day after day nothing but fétes 
and balls, and revelry, and boisterous mirth. The 
fiddling trade was wholly abandoned, the bass 


such a harvest of renown, being huddled into a 
corner, and condemned to inglorious obscurity. 
These new-fangled vagaries of old Wilmart occa- 
sioned some surprise to his friends, and much 
a speculative discussion among the village folks in 

general; for it must not be imagined that the lieges 
i eat —— por attended to their own business 

R2 


to raise his tiny voice, or hold out his pernicious 


_ example in opposition to such ancient and reason-. 


factory proofs of the efficacy of the magic gift, - 


viol, from which the ungrateful Mathias had reaped © - 


. 
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to the exclusion of all interference with that of their 
neighbours. Various were the rumours afloat on 
the subject of this weighty affair. The Solomons 
of the place, among whom’ was the apothecary, 
maintained that Mathias dealt with the devil; 
however, the most approved version of the story 
was, that he had found a treasure, which he cun- 
ningly secreted in an unfreqtented part of his. 
mansion. : 
We know not how it iain that, acquainted 
as we are with Mathias’s family affairs, we have 
omitted all mention of four nephews, who, albeit 
that our fortunate fiddler was. in the main kindly 
disposed towards his own flesh and blood, ranked 
but low in old nunky’s estimation. On reflection, 
we opine that our biographical slip has in all 
probability proceeded from the circumstance that 
the aforesaid nephews formed as disorderly a 
partie carrée of profligates as could well be con- 
gregated in town or country, and we desire to sully 
our modest vellum as little as possible with the 
record of doings that are “a scandal to the land.” , 
It so chanced that the four prodigals on a certain * 
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day formed themselves into a sort of finance com- 


mittee, at the breaking up of which it was resolved, 


that uncle Mathias, not being competent:to do 
credit to the wealth which he had so unexpectedly 
acquired, it became incumbent on the deponents, 
his nephews and natural heirs, to take the neces- 
sary steps towards obtaining early possession of 
the misused property. This decision being 
adopted, these dutiful relatives went each his way, 


and at dead of night repaired in concert, and well 


armed, to a remote crossway in the forest, by 
which they had previously ascertained that the 
ill-fated Mathias was to pass. 

-Oh destiny !—but gently, gently ;—let not this 


humour of digression seduce our straight-forward 


pen, but let us manfully stick to our tale, and the . 


more especially as it draws to a conclusion. Ma- 
thias, then, was overcome by his destiny. Four 
whizzing bullets extended him lifeless on the 
ground, A faithful domestic who accompanied 
him, seeing that his master’s doom was sealed, 
sought safety in flight. 

‘The assassins, not a whit disturbed by the re- 
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flection that a witness had escaped to proclaim the 
deed of blood, rushed upon their victim, whose \ 


remains they proceeded to plunder by way of 
enjoying an earnest of the rich inheritance which, 
they concluded, was already theirs. At this pre- 
cise moment, a tall ill-favoured individual dropped — 
upon them like a shell in the midst of an enemy’s 
squadron; and, pouncing on a little silk purse 
concealed at the bottom of Mathias’s wallet, dis- 
appeared amidst a strong odour of brimstone; As 
the fiend vanished, these words, mingled with a 
satanic laugh, were distinctly pronounced in the 
air :—“ Thus do my gifts avail the possessor !” 
Whilst the nephews of Mathias remained mo- 
tionless with astonishment, a party of archers, 
who had met the terrified domestic in his flight 
through the forest, suddenly surrounded them, and — 
having bound them securely, delivered them to the 
strong arm of the law. As the evidence of the 
crime was clear and specific, law and justice for 
once went hand in hand, and the inhabitants of 
Hesden were regaled with the spectacle of an 
execution, which was somewhat unusual in that 
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abode of. primeval innocence. The four nephews ~~ — 

were hung upon the identical trees from behind 

whose shelter’ they had taken their murderous 
. aim, and the place of crime and retribution is 

to this day called The Crossway of the’ Four 
; Brothers. 
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THE BUTTON. HOLDER: 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. . 


THE BUTTON-HOLDER. 


——— 


“« The very butcher of a silk button !” 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 


GENTLE reader, have you ever been in Paris? 
On reflection, however, we withdraw our query, 
which, if you are in a captious mood, we are 
aware you may construe into an affront. “ Dz 


talem avertite casum!” for in that case what 


yn > Ee 
‘ 


becomes of our lucubration? Wishing, therefore, 
for divers reasons, to remain on excellent terms 
with all our readers, and particularly with the 
numerous proprietors of the bright eyes which will 
doubtless honour with a cursory glance the follow- 
ing graphic sketch—(we use the most approved 
adjunct, vide. the advertising sheets of those . 


renowned bibliopoles, Messrs. Colburn and Bent- 
ley)—actuated, we say, by such laudable desire, 
R6_ 
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we shall no further press the interrogatory with 
which we have somewhat unadvisedly commenced 
this erudite chapter on button-holders. In fact, 
who has mot been in Paris, from the purblind 
perambulator of Regent-street, with eye-glass un- 
deniable, cravat orthodox, and fatuity ad libitum 


—*a tailor made him”—to the gooseberry-eyed 


measurer of satins and bobbinets from the vicinity 


of Cheapside, and thereabouts? It is not in our — 


nature, overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, to make a wanton attack on the character of 
our most courteous readers, by supposing that any 
of them, masculine or feminine, have left unvisited 


that metropolis of magnificence and mud; that 


focus of fashion and fricassees; that centre of - 


revolution, both in coiffures and kingly crowns; 
that paradise of women, and hell of hackney- 
coach horses ; that—but to save all further deserip- 
tion, topographical, poetical, or historical, in one 
comprehensive word—Paris; the good city of 
Paris, as his most Christian Ex-Majesty Charles 
X.-was pleased in the exuberance of his royal 
fancy to express himself. 3 


Wal, then, reader, this nice point is waa 


eis 
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. settled between us: you have been in Paris, and 
as we presume you to belong to that enviable class 
of mortals who journey from place to place, to see 
and to be seen, and whose peripatetic ubiquity is 
the result of a laudable determination to take 
reprisals on the arch destroyer; in other words, to 
turn the tables on old father Time, and slay him 
without mercy, you have doubtless taken an occa- 
sional morning lounge on that portion of the 
boulevards comprised between the CaféTortoni, and 
the rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. As for the space 


described in the map as situated at either extre- 


common charity, suppose that terra incognita as 

. little explored by you as by ourselyes—unless you 
happen to have a banker dwelling in such deso- 
late regions, such a one as we shall presently 
introduce to your notice in the person of our 
amiable button-holder ;—one of those pound, shil- 
lings, and pence limber, born to vegetate on the 
bourse, discount our bills, give us good feeds 
whilst we are in cash, and cut us when we wax 

¥ seedy. . ; 

ab 2 - To attack our subject with something of regula- 


ei 
pers 


mity of these precincts of fashion, we must, in. 
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rity, we would fain ask if, in the course of your . 


Parisian matinal promenades, you have ever 
encountered a benign personage who dwells, or 
lately dwelt, not a hundred miles from the rue de 
Provence? for we will not venture to insinuate - 
what change may have taken place in his “ where- 
abouts” in consequence of the insertion of his cog- 
nomen in the Affiches Parisiennes, in the column 


usually appropriated to the Faillites. You,likeour . 


unworthy selves, may have enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of this estimable individual—a circumstance 
by no means unlikely, if flush in cash you have 
ever visited Paris, though but for a week, and have 
stood in need of an accommodating banker, ready _ 
to honour your drafts at a reasonable per centage, 
and, into the bargain, to favour you gratis with the 
very best advice. In such case, reader, we trust 
you escaped the evil fortune of meeting the worthy 
discounter near a Porte-Cochére during the pre- 
valence of a sharp north-easterly wind, for at such 
seasons the subject of our sketch is truly formid- 
able. At such times, and in such places, does he _ 
delight to fasten on some unhappy unoffending 


button, that, occupying a prominent and midway 
ae . ' 
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station on your most highly valued and most exqui- 
sitely fashioned Staub, provokes the invasion of his 
ruthless finger and thumb. No form of speech, 
that we are aware of, can convey an adequate 
idea of the consequences of such a visitation. — 
Plague, pestilence, and famine, are a joke in com- 
parison ; it is at least tantamount to battle, murder, 
and sudden death. “ Tergue quaterque beatus,” 
he whose button has writhed under the infliction 
of that Scythian gripe, and whose bones do not at 
this moment repose in that most ornamental of all 
modern burying-grounds—the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise ! 
Would you have seen our button-holder in all 
his glory, and with the least possible risk of a 
catarrh, or any of the thousand and one “ ills that 
flesh is heir to,” you should have gently approached 
‘his own snug fireside, in his own snug banking- 
house, in the rue de Provence. There,’ when we 
were blessed in his acquaintance, was, he wont to 
sit in slip-shod dignity, his morning gown her- 
- metically sealed upon his chest, his hair brushed 
trimly back from his somewhat wrinkled forehead 
(for spite of his efforts to appear juvenile, the ex- 
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banker is stricken in years); his eye complacently 
reposing on the contents of Galignani’s Messen- 
ger, or peradventure the Morning Chronicle, just 
arrived by the ambassador’s bag. Then and there 
would he affectionately inquire concerning such of 
our kith and kin as still remain above ground, and 
not unfrequently touching those dear departed 
ones who, we trust, have long been gathered to 
Abraham’s bosom. The latter trait we can account 
for only by informing the reader, that our inva- 
luable button-holder is from “ the green isle of 
Erin,” as some waggish poet has sung or said. 
By way of affording a clue to the worthy banker’s 
courtesy, we should have previously observed, 
that at the period above-mentioned we were cre- 
dited on his books for a trifling balance: we have 
since, alas! closed our account and our friendship 
together, and from that epoch our button has 
flourished unmolested on its stem. We state the 
fact, not in dudgeon, but simply as indicative of 
the genus which we are desirous of defining for 
the reader’s edification. 

We have an unfortunate penchant for narrative, 
which frequently gets the whip-hand of our dis- 
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cretion, and involves us in something like a hobble. 


_ By a long indulgence in this propensity, we are 


become incorrigible: the fact is, we deem narra- 
tive the shortest possible mode of letting our 
readers into the secret of a character—of unfolding 
the ins and outs, the twists and turns, of that 
labyrinth—the human heart. We are positively 
too old to mend, so in pursuance of our ancient 
method, here goes for an anecdote, which, we 
trust, will be found to bear upon the matter in 
hand, But first and foremost, we remark that we 
have not as yet breathed the most remote hint as 
to the patronymick in which our button-holder 
rejoices.. Whatever the reader may opine on this 
subject, we can assure him or her, that the omis- 
sion is nowise attributable to design on our part, 
but rather to that harum-scarum fire-side way of 


telling a story which we own is vastly convenient 


to us scribblers, and which to you, most courteous _ 


yeader, is productive of at least one advantage. 


Commence the tale where you please—open the 
chapter at hazard, at the beginning, the middle, 
or the end—change the dates, (we are no chrono- 
logists)—invert the order of the facts to your own 
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fancy ;—the narrative is not one jot the worse; it 
is impossible to spoil it, or render it more delect- 
ably chaotic. But to the point: what shall we 
say for the name of our hero, our button-holder? 
for we confess that he is our hero, though we shall 
presently take leave to introduce on the scene a 
personage of minor importance, but merely as a 
foil to the superlative brilliancy of the principal 
actor. ‘ What’s in a name?” So asks the bard, 
and, truth to say, John, or Peter, or Paul, were 
they not too familiar for the gravity of the histo- 
rian, might answer our present purpose indif- 
ferently well. We must, however, elevate our 
style to the dignity of the illustrious subject under 
consideration. Suppose, then, for want of a more 
appropriate appellation, we call our button-holder 
—Nightly: a good sort of name enough, and one 
that might figure with equal distinction in the Red 
Book, or the Newgate Calendar. This much pre- 
mised, proceed we to our anecdote. i 
We warn those whom it may concern that ours 
will be an ungracious story ;—a dull and some- 
what hacknied tale of ruin; one by which prac- 
tised nerves, accustomed to the recital of “ moving 
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accidents by flood and field,” and in every other 
possible variety of woe, will be as little affected as 
would be the “eyes unused to the melting mood,” - 
by the miseries of a blind ballad-singer, or a sub- 
scription poet with rhymes as ragged as his coat. 
If, therefore, inspired by the demon of levity, the. 
reader would seek in the remnant of this motley 
chapter aught of mirth, or frolic, or unbecoming 
skittishness, we pray him at once to close the 
volume ; for, in spite of ourselves, we are waxing 
serious. Such, on the contrary, as can relish a 
tale, which, like Mrs. Trimmer’s History of Little 
. Harry Goodboy, conveys with it something of a 
moral, such are fearlessly invited to the contem- 
plation of the sage lesson, which they will discover 
-ere they arrive at our conclusion. 

We cannot ourselves recollect how or on what 
precise occasion conimenced our intimacy with the 
indiyidual who, as we have already hinted, will 
figure as the subordinate hero of our sketch. Suf- 
fice it to say, we knew the man well. We have 


__. joyously revelled with him through the various 


stages of good fellowship ;—we have laughed with 
him through the careless hours of childhood ;—we 
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were birched together by the same learned Busby ; 
—at the festive board we have gaily talked toge-- 
ther, of friends, of hopes, of the cherished 
mockeries of life, as though friendship could be 
trusted, as though hope had never cheated, as 
though the brightest hues of existence were worth 
the rosy wine that sparkled in our glasses! Ere 
the withering hand of time, or the chilling realities 
of life had dispelled these fairy illusions, we were 
separated by circumstances, and the different 
nature of our pursuits. He travelled, and we— 
but avaunt, thou demon of egotism ! thou besetting — 
fiend—thou familiar of modern scribblers! tempt - 


us not to dwell on the delicious theme of self. _- 


Our friend, then, travelled in various ways; on 
horseback and on foot; by steamers and by stages ; 
over smooth turnpike-roads and French pavés; — 
sailed in feluccas and gondolas; and after much 
weary riding, and marching, and voyaging, sat 
himself down, jaded and fatigued, in the metro- 
polis of the grande nation. Experience had 
passably worn away the gloss of life—the enamel 
of society, which varnishes its rottenness. But, 
reader, “ ’tis a sad business to be too wise in this 
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world’s ways.” If “ ignorance is bliss,” who 
“would voluntarily endure the tortures of ‘know- 
ledge? If to be disabused is to be wretched, who ° 
would forego one bright illusion? Could the infi- 
del prove to conviction his desolating dogmas, 
- who would hesitate between his cheerless condi- 


tion and the wild hopes of the untutored Indian, ~ 


** Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ?” 


Heartwell clung to his creed of friendship in 
opposition to the evidence of his own senses. 
. One by one his friends, like summer-birds, mi- ° 
grated with the sunshine of his fortunes; still he 
relied with more devoted faith on the fidelity of 
the few who, whilst a chance remained for him, 
feebly rallied round the wreck of his prosperity : 
they, too, forsook him. Of the gay tribe, who, 
during the brightness of his destiny had shared 
with him the full tide of enjoyment, not one was 
to be found in his hour of sorrow :—not one paused 
from his own selfish concerns to look with interest 
on his unaided struggle. No faithful heart yearned 
towards him, or bled with mournful sympathy for 


his wrongs ; no solitary voice was raised above the 
: : ° 
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-Joud wailing of the storm to speak him comfort;— 
“no man cried, God save him!” All neglected; 
deserted, or denied the ruined, heart-broken man, 
Even the blood of kindred was chilled by his . 
approach. He stood alone on the bleak shore sf 
life, and as he gazed on the wide waste of waters 
beyond, a faint emblem of eternity, how gladly — 
would he have been as a thing forgotten and at 
rest beneath their reckless waves ! But let ‘us not t 
anticipate ; let us endeavour to Weave into our sad 


tale something of order and connexion, even as 
‘that most systematic of bedlamites, Hamlet the 
Dane, sobered his madness into method. 
Must we confess it? We have a secret leaning 
towards the fatalist’s creed. We are not in truth 
sufficiently sluggish to recline in lazy and bashaw- 
like state upon our ottoman (supposing us pos- . 
sessed of so precious a moveable), there, with | 
drowsy resignation to inhale the perfume of the 
~ sublime weed through a rose-imbued pipe ;—to 
look on life as a voyage, during which we must 
submit, without a murmur, to the manceuvres of | 
that blind pilot destiny, satisfied to float by mira- 
cle, or sink without a struggle. Such is not our 
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humour; but we hold that there are luckless wights 
—the very makegame of fortune—over whose ca- 


reer presides some unpropitious influence, which 


we pretend not to explain ; some invisible despot 
with whom, were we to choose, we should feel less 
inclined to be at loggerheads than with a hungry 
lion escaped, towards feeding-time, from Pidcock’s 
menagerie. It has been said that we shape our 
own fortunes: there cannot be a more preposterous 
assertion. Do not the most terrific consequences 
frequently result from events in themselves too 
unimportant to require the exercise of our judg- 
ment, and sometimes from actions on our part 
wholly involuntary ? There are men whom, to 
tread upon a China-orange peel, would consign to 
a scaffold.. One of these ill-fated beings was 
Heartwell. From his boyish days his life was a 
chapter of accidents—a jumble of unlucky coin- 
cidences. Existence has, by some philosopher or 
other, been compared to-a game of whist: ’tis 
singular with what persevering spite fortune deals 
the cards to some, while to others she invariably 
sends the odd trick and honours to boot. The 
best card the vixen ever dealt poor Heartwell was 
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indeed no better than the knave of - trumps. His 
‘stormy career commenced with fair augury, . 
- wintry day dawning with a bright morning si 
His father, old Major Heartwell, doated 
boy, whom he considered as the eighth wonde: 
the world, and whose infaney was therefore: sub 
jected to the usual inflictions of well-aired s 
flannel waistcoats, double-soled shoes, and many 
other tender tortures. No diamond lapped in 
cotton was ever more carefully preserved than little 
Henry. His father had passed his younger lays 
in camps, and was a rough soldier of the d 
school; one who, in educating his children, vas 
governed more by the dictates of his untutored 
affection, than by a knowledge of the concessions 
which may be safely made to infancy. No eh 
der, then, that he was stern where he might have 
been indulgent, and lax where he ought to have — 
been severe. Enough, and perhaps too much of 
this: it is not our purpose to write the biography 
of little Harry during his childhood, which eom= 
prised the usual routine of that happy season: it y, 
was an era of stirabout-breakfasts, of inaibios. . 
playing, kite-flying, considerable wear and tear of 
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_ corderoy small-clothes at the knees, much whip- 
- ping of tops and —— by the memory of the 
-“robustious perriwig-pated” pedagogue that flagel- 
lated us into the rudiments of science, we had 
nearly profaned our paper with a vile pun! Well, 
let that pass :—the rest was a little Latin, and less 
Greek. 
Turn we now from this amalgamation of the 
“ utile dulci,” to a’ more animated scene—to that 
opening vista of life, where, on either side the 
path seems strewed with the gaudiest flowers; but 
ah, how soon to wither! Here, careless loiterer, 
enjoy thee while thou mayst; rest thee on the 
verdant lawn while yet the fresh breath of morn 
embalms it;—thou wilt not always revel on a 
couch of roses! At the age of twenty Henry 
Heartwell was an orphan, his own master, and in 
possession of some eight thousand pounds. From 
the known wealth of the old gentleman, the world, 
that is to say, about half-a-dozen family friends, 
__ had supposed that the portion of his darling boy 


might be more ample: and so it might have been, 


a but for the truly praiseworthy efforts of a vener- 
ye able maiden aunt, who, knowing that “a tich man 
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shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven,” with 
disinterested and holy zeal for the welfare of 
Henry’s soul, induced his dying, and, alas, doting 
father, to leave the larger portion of his property 


to her favourite niece, young Heartwell’s sister. — 
Of the old lady we shall for the present merely — 
say, that we had once the advantage of her inti- — 
mate acquaintance, a boon which we rashly — 
forfeited by—must we tell it to our shame i—by é 
profanely humming an opera tune on a Sunday. 
This cruel cut, however, but demonstrates the — 
sanctity of aunt Harriet; and if additional evi- — 


dence of her piety be required, we need only 
observe, that on the Sabbath day she seldom misses 
either morning or evening prayer. Of a truth, she 
is not overfond of “ lending to the Lord,” in the 
sense in which the phrase is used by the parson of 
the parish when the poor-box goes round; for she 
is aware that her Heavenly debtor would repay 
with interest, and, good old woman! she abhors | 
the idea of usury: but on the score of faith and 
hope—there she shines—there she is at home. Is 
she not to be admired for her prudence? Faith J 
“and hope are economical virtues; whereas charity 
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is confoundedly expensive. Reader, your pardon 
for this digression ; excuse us for thus dwelling on 
the perfections of this paragon of antiquated spin- 
sters ; but the fact is, that we hold her in a degree 
of veneration only to be surpassed by that which 
we entertain for an incomparable maiden aunt of 
our own. For the niece, she is a matchless com- 
pound of sympathy and stoicism: she could weep 
at the catastrophe of a melodrama, and look on 
with a dry eye even though a brother, the playmate 
of her infancy, were starving in the streets. But not 
a syllable more on the subject of that charming 
creature. The task of portraying a Blifil in petti- 
‘ coats is beyond our powers. This is an age of 
criticism, and we would not willingly expose our- 
selves to the accusation of impotent rivalry with 
that mighty limner, the imperishable Fielding. 
After all, eight thousand pounds form a round 
sum total, as aunt Harriet used to say, when she 
could spare a moment from the contemplation of 
fea wéiily things. To young Heartwell his trea- 
sure seemed inexhaustible. It enabled him, for a 
certain time, to drive his buggy, eat his beefsteak 
at Long’s, and carouse with his friends, who, to 
$2 
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his face, praised his port, and behind his back 
damned him for not sporting claret. His was the 
temper of an enthusiast. He could not beli 2ve 
that a world which looked so bright was yet so 
cold: it soothed him with flattering promise, an and ¢ 
he took it at its own word. His heart and | is 
purse were devoted to the service of his friends, 
who liberally availed themselves of both. He was 
one who, in the language of the poet, “ spent his 
summer whilst twas May.” But we need n 
dwell on the trite detail of youthful errors, of con- 
fidence betrayed, of hopes deceived. It were a 
sad, a tedious, and an oft-told tale. It will not 
excite wonder that Heartwell’s patrimony, like all 
other sublunary things, was soon the worse for 
wear. How could it be otherwise? He had so 
many friends! All, however, was not lost: he had 
still a brace of thousands; when, in an evil hour, 
he entered into a commercial speculation, as a 
sleeping partner : his fate was sealed, for the sleeper 
is easily plundered. In a few months he was left 
without a shilling. b 

It is a sore trial, reader, to look on life from day 


to day asa thing of chance ;—to start from a pillow — 
aif ara 
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of thorns, and hear the feeble cry of some loved 
one—some helpless infant, in vain demanding its 
coarse pittance. This is misery: but who shall 
tell the superadded anguish—the black despair of 


him who learns too late, that all of feeling, of virtue,. 


of good, are idle theories ;—that misery is crime ; 
—that the eye even of friendship shuns and loathes 
_ the leprosy of poverty ? What shall heal the broken 
spirit, into whose wounds not one good Samaritan 
has poured the wine’ and oil of comfort? What 
shall minister peace to him, who, “ despitefully 
used” on his cheerless journey, beholds the Priest 
and the Levite “pass on the other side,” and leave 
a brother to perish on the highway? 

- But not all at once do we reach the term of our 
fatal knowledge ;—’tis by degrees that the deso- 
lating certainty of life’s hollowness blights, and 
withers, and destroys. Each hour some fond illu- 
sion fades, some bubble bursts, whilst others still 
rise on the surface of the stream, and cheat the 
children of this world into hope. ’Tis a wise dis- 
pensation. So was it with Heartwell. He was 
young, ardent, and not wholly destitute of talent. 
He had listened to many wise sayings from elo- 
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quent lips that, sipping nought but the sweets of 
existence, reasoned oracularly well on a s 
system made for the nurslings of fortune. Hehad 
treasured the aphorisms of men of weight and sub- 
stance—fire-side optimists, who kindly inform the 
shivering famished wretch, that the world is better 
than he thinks it. Such had told him, that with a 
reasonable share of capacity, with industry, pa- 
tience, fortitude, and certain other cardinal virtues, — 
he must infallibly “ make his way ;’—for that is the 
phrase most in use among those whose road, thanks 
to good-natured destiny, lies before them, smooth 
and level as a bowling-green. “ And why should 
I not reconquer the eminence whence I have been 
hurled ?” boldly demanded Heartwell, as he eom- 
muned with his own proud spirit. “ Why should — 
I not regain my place in society, by the exertion — 
of that unbending will which jostles all impedi- 
ment from its path ?” 3h 

"Tis well to bear adversity without repining; “tis” 
better still, in firm and unshrinking attitude, to 
brave it even for a season; but ’tis something god- _ 
like, when crushed and broken to the earth, to rise" 
from it like Anteus of old, still sterner, still mightier — 
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in strength, and with a giant’s arm to grapple with 
the Herculean destroyer. It was written in the 
book of fate, that Heartwell should toil and 
struggle—that he should find “ no rest for the sole 
of his foot.” He had been driven from the ark on 
the waters, uncheered by the olive branch of repose 
and safety. Still untired, he held on his desperate 
course ; and in sooth, reader, to him who on no 
shore can find a home, life is a long and dreary 
voyage. Though too proud to solicit or accept 
any return of the pecuniary aid which, in happier 
days, he had cheerfully bestowed, Heartwell hesi- 
tated not to apply to some friends who had formerly 


shared his pleasures as well as his means of grati- 


fying them, and whose worldly influence he hoped _ 


might now enable him to procure some place, 
some employment, as a refuge against utter desti- 
tution. Like Timon of Athens, he knocked at 
every door which had once been opened wide to 
receive him: but misery makes sad havoc with 
friendships, and hospitality has a squeamish dis- 
like to a threadbare garment: the welcome afforded 
to the ruined visitor scarcely extended beyond the 
threshold. Some were from home ;—some had 
s4 
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weak nerves—too weak to support the recital of 
distress ;—some made of “ sterner stuff,” listened 
coldly to his tale, and shook ‘their heads at his 
modest request; some kind friends freely lent him 
—their advice, and jeered him with their insulting 
pity. All this he endured in silence ; for the heart 
of pride would sooner bare the flesh that covers it, 
than proclaim to its grovelling tormentors how 
sharp, how envenomed are their stings. One pang 
keener yet was reserved for Heartwell. He had 
an only sister:—she was wealthy :—she in her 
season of affliction had tried him, and found his” 
life and fortune devoted to her. “She, in his hour 
of need, ‘abandoned him ;—she saw him sink—and 
her hand was not stretched forth to save him! In 
the bitterness of his spirit, he cursed the fratricide. 
That curse, “ not loud but deep,” will fall neither 
idly nor lightly. ; Rey 
‘ When the blow which ruined him was struck, 
Heartwell was in Paris ;—and a more unfit sojourn 
for a pennyless man it would perhaps be difficult 
to select. The faces of levity and mirth that 
crowd the streets of that. gay capital, seem as if 


laughing to scorn the long care-worn visages, ; 
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whose owners, like troubled ghosts, occasionally 
glide amongst the merry mob. Dejected and -for-. 
lorn, Heartwell was one day strolling along the 
Boulevards, unconscious of his purpose, and 
wholly careless as to the direction of his ramble. 
The miserable man is often a greater lounger than 
the sleek and boisterous favourite of fortune. At 
the corner of the Rue Richelieu, our. woe-begone 
hero was accosted by our hero-in-chief and quon- 
dam banker and button-holder, Nightly—and be- 
yond all question, the recollection of the rencontre 
is at this moment apropos, as we had almost 
forgotten the last-mentioned personage—a circum- 
stance which, considering that he figures as the 
foremost.among our dramatis persone, may here- 
after occasion much pain to that worthy indi- 
vidual. 

“ How ‘do you do, Mr. Nightly?”—“ Ah: 
Heartwell !” (the finger and thumb of the banker 
closed upon the most central button of the patient’s 
coat)—“ my worthy young friend! I have not 
seen you for an age: how goes it?” 

—*“ Tolerably well,”—responded Heartwell ;— 
for who would ayow to unfeeling, “ fat contented 
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ignorance,” that incurable sickness with which 
hope destroyed saps the heart! 

—* Delighted to hear it:—well—I must leave 
you,” exclaimed the banker, suddenly resting his 
basilisk eye on Heartwell’s seedy toggery, and 
almost at the same moment instinctively relin- 
quishing the captive button. “ Always happy 
to see you: but—I must hurry to the Bourse. 
Ah! the centimes ! the centimes must be attended 
to ;—good day ;"—and the button-holder flew off 
in a tangent. 

Absorbed in meditation, Heartwell continued ~ 
his solitary walk. His musings were indeed - 
mournful: he had done with hope; he saw that 
existence was thenceforth to be to him a scene of 
desperate struggle, or, at the best, a dreary void ; 
—that he must bid adieu to long cherished habits 
—to the courtesies and refinements which sweeten 
life ; that like some reveller at a crowded banquet, 
he had imprudently lost his place, and must seat 
himself at the lower end of the hall. Who would 
draw such another wer could each but choose his 


measure of calamity ? 
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dren of labour earn their scanty morsel—for him 
it requires no slight exertion of fortitude at once 
to resign the social advantages that cannot be 
- retained but by the wreck of principle and honour. 
Few possess the heroism to make a voluntary 
retreat from the sphere in which birth, fortune, or 
adventitious circumstances may have originally 
placed them, and fewer still are repaid for the 
sacrifice but with haughty and unfeeling scorn. 
Perverse that we are! we impute it as a crime to 
the man of unswerving probity, that he will not 
maintain his position at the expense of honest 
' pride and self-esteem; we take by the hand the 
knave with whom honour is a jest, if he will but 
' bow before the idol of society—appearance, and 
cloak his misdoings with the veil of cautious 
decency! Who ever thinks of cutting the titled 
_blackleg? who that swims with the stream would 
associate with the honest artisan that had seen 
_ better days? Why is this? Is it that we would 
load with obloquy the virtue which we dare not 
ne imitate :—that one man of uncompromising inte- 
via is a living satire on the million? 
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but the strife was at an end. He determined - io 
retire to some lowlier spheré—to seek some hum- 
ble, honest occupation—to owe to the labour of 
his hands and the sweat of his brow the hard- 4 
earned bread of penury. Scarcely had he formed — 
this resolution, when a sudden idea struck him. 
He eagerly caught at it, as a drowning wretch — 
grasps at a straw. “ That man,” thought he, as — 
he recollected Nightly’s many professions of regard 
— that man has often spoke me fair—he was 
my late father’s friend—he cannot learn without 
regret that”—Heartwell paused: had it not been 
for certain imperious warnings of nature, he could — 
scarcely himself have believed that for four days 
he had tasted no other food than that to which | 
the fare of a condemned felon had been luxury. » 

Early the next morning he quitted his modest — 
and somewhat aeriel abode in the Rue St. L——, 
and resolved to visit his friend Nightly. The 
tediousness of the way he beguiled by cogitating . 
in what manner he could best parry the delicate 
generosity of the banker, who would, no doubt, 
loudly inveigh against the obstinacy evinced by 


as? 


the son of “ his oldest and very best friend,” in 


sf 
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~ refusing to avail himself, for a time, of certain 
paltry billets de banque, scarcely worth mention- 
‘ing, and to be placed at his disposal. “The - 
only way to escape importunity on that subject,” 
_ thought Heartwell, as he drew near the Rue de 
_ Provence, “ is to express myself decidedly ;—to 
_ state at once that I can accept no other kindness 
‘than the favour of my friend’s advice and commer- 
cial influence, to enable me to obtain some employ- 
ment at a moderate salary. I positively will not 
allow him to propose any thing too brilliant : 
it would be unfair to take advantage of his 
warm enthusiastic feelings. I know that my 
determination will give Hie pain; but then— 
reflection—his own delicacy—he will comprehend 
“me.” 
' Having made these prudent dispositions to 
"shelter himself against the fire of generosity about 
to ‘be opened on him, Heartwell ascended the 
steps leading to Nightly’s counting-house. On his 
entrance, he politely accosted a personage en- 
_trenched behind a huge cash-book, and who, 


haying contemplated him with a supercilious eye, 
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after some deliberation withdrew the pen from his 
mouth, as a prelude to the accommodation of an 
answer. ‘The impersonation of a cipher then 
pointed to the door of the apartment where the 
banker, in robe de chambre, and morning state, 
was wont to receive his visitors. 

With much apparent alacrity, Nightly laid down 
his newspaper, rose from his chair, and welcomed 
his young friend. 

“* My dear Mr. Heartwell, you are come to see 
me at last. Bless me, how fat you are grown!— 
absolutely as round as a ball :—you will soon be 
as embonpoint (excuse my French) as your poor 
dear father, the major. An excellent man that 
was, Mr. Heartwell ;—the very best friend I had. 
Why, Sir, I was his brideman when he married 
your poor mother, Any thing new? perhaps you 
will dine with me to-day ?—sans cérémonie: No- 
body to be here, but Lord Gape and Captain 
Gander. By the bye, Gander nearly upset his 
lordship last night, as he drove him home from the 
salon ; for you know Gander always drives. The 


police were saucy, and were going to drag him 
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to the guard-house. What do you think? they 
took him for Gape’s head coachman. Hee! hee! 
hee !” 

“ The mistake was not unpardonable. I am 
come, Mr. Nightly, to request a favour.” 

“ A favour! my dear young friend, ten thousand. 
What can I do for you? Do you want any thing? 
Can I give you any—advice? Ah! your poor 
dear father! you are extremely like him: you put 
me in mind of him at every moment.: I recollect 
that once—but I beg your pardon—you were 
about to say something: what can I do to serve 
you ?” 

Heartwell here briefly entered on the subject 
of his misfortunes, and requested the banker’s 
advice, and recommendation to some house of 
business, where the devotion of his time, inte- 
grity, and zeal might be reckoned an equivalent 
toa feeble salary. Nightly stood aghast. At 
each progressive phrase of his young friend’s 
address, his countenance fell. The reader may 
probably have seen an inimitable portraiture of a 
votary of Plutus, in the person of Silky, in the 
comedy of The Road to Ruin; he may recollect 
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the friendly greeting with which the man of money 
received his visitor, whilst the display of kindness 
was likely to “ cost nothing:” he may have felt 
how true to the life was the look of prudent 
inquietude with which the man, whose wealth was: 
his god, learnt that his benefactor had “ stopped 
payment.” In each of these situations, our button- 
holder was perfect: he was the very beau ideal 
of the Silky so finely sketched by the dramatic 
satirist. 

“ Bless my soul! bless my soul! Mr. Heart- 
well, this is a sad piece of business: you have no 
idea how it shocks me. Ah! had you consulted 
me, I could have foretold you how things would 
be. But are you totally ruined ?” 5 

“ Trretrievably.” 

“ Dear me! I am thunderstruck! what a selfish, 
bad world we live in! Why don’t you get a 
situation ?” 

“ That is precisely the subject on which I wish. 
to consult you. Your knowledge of mercantile 
affairs—and, perhaps, your influence in the com- 
mercial world—” me. 


ie 
“ Ah! my dear friend, you mistake:—I have ~ 
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no influence—I am nobody—a mere struggling 
man of business—nothing more. Really you don’t 
know how much I wish to serve you. But come 
—-don'’t despair ;—you must try your friends ;—If 
you could only get a barrack-mastership! That 
would be just the thing for you—or a consulship 
. —or a place in the treasury—or—” 

“ Hadn’t I better at once obtain my nomination 
as Colonial Governor, or Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ?” asked Heartwell, who began 
at length to see through his man. “ Look you, 
Mr. Nightly, I wish to come to the point. You 
have professed a friendship for me—a regard for 
the memory of my father, almost amounting to 
veneration. 1 do not intend to put you to a severe 
trial. Will you aid me to procure some situation ? 
—one of trifling emolument—a clerkship in a 
banking-house, for instance ?” 

“Good heavens! my dear young friend, how 
can you talk so? I would not for the world hurt 
your feelings by proposing such a thing. A man 
of your education—with your habits! You must 
not think of it. You must take courage. You 


must look for better times ; you must indeed.” 
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“ Better times!” said Heartwell with a bitter 
laugh :—“ and in the mean time, Mr. Nightly—tis ; 
a dreadful avowal—but—I am literally starving.” 

“ Starving! Good God! you don’t say so! the 
thing is impossible: you can’t starve :—you don’t 
know how much I feel for you. But bless me— 
past two o’clock, and I here still;—I that have so 
' many calls to make!—you must excuse me—you 
see I treat you as a friend. By the bye, I believe 
I asked you to dine with me to-day ?—what a 
head I have! How unfortunate that I should 
have accepted Gape’s invitation to dinner for this 
day of all days in the week! What a block- 
head I was not to recollect it sooner! But I have 
so much to think of:—well, you'll come some 
other day ?” 

“ Pray, Mr. Nightly, make no apology,” said a 
Heartwell, with a look of sovereign contempt; i 
“'T did not intend to accept your invitation:” and, _ 
taking up his hat, he quitted the room, with a 
silent vow that his shadow should never again 
darken the threshold of the banker’s door. 

“ Ledger,” said the button-holder to a cler i 
when the son of ‘ his best friend’ had taken nis: 
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departure,—“* have we a balance against Mr. 
Heartwell ?” 

Ledger examined his books: —“ No, Sir,” replied 
he, “ errors excepted.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Nightly.—* Ledger, these 
are difficult times: nothing but change and revo- 
lution. If Mr. Heartwell should draw upon us, 
be sure you inspect the credit side of his account 
before you send his draft to the cashier; for,” 
added the banker, in phrase the very counterpart 
of Silky’s ‘ stop payment,’ —“ the man is not worth 
a stiver in the world.” 

Now, gentle reader, you have been fairly intro- 
duced to our quondam Parisian banker, in his snug 
little salon in the Rue de Provence :—we say quon- 
dam, for alas !—“ fuit ium!” Anglicée redditum, 
the banking-house of Nightly and Co. once was. 
By this time you know the man as well as if your 
button had languished in his gripe for hours toge- 


‘ther. For our friend Heartwell, we cannot tell 


abode of wretchedness, where the scorn of pam- 
pered prosperity insults not the wan cheek, the 
sunken eye, and the broken heart. To be set 


whither he has wandered :—probably to some 
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down as one “ more sinned against than sinning,” e. 
is to be dismissed with a doubtful. eulogy 5 3; and wal 
such is the epitaph we would write for Heartwell. 
H He may yet rend with a momentary pang the % 
i ae eo bosoms of those who have stung him to the soul: 

if he may yet awaken a last blush of shame on the 
cheek of friends and kindred: he has but to die. 
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